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MAKE IT IMPOSSIBLE 
FOR CHILDREN TO FORGET 


Install VOGEL, Number'| 
Ten Seat-Action Closets 


HILDREN are generally hurrying to or 

from recess and naturally they are 
careless or they forget. With YOCF!, Seat- 
Action Closets there is no forgetting—they 
flush every time and no hand operation is 
required. 






aii Mechanically the ¥@GE!F, Number Ten is 
gl the ideal closet for schools. The valve has 
» few moving parts and these are of high 
tension bronze, noted for its wear-resisting 
qualities. The seat, the tank, and the bowl 
are all of the highest quality,andthe V@GEL 
ee Number Ten Closet is made by a concern 
ms | specializing in the manufacture of seat- 
action closets for more than 20 years. 






Vogel Number Ten Seat-action 


Closet, with tank exposed 


Some Tests! 
We took a Number Ten Closet from stock and au- 
tomatically opened and closed the valve 150,000 
times without stopping. At the finish of the test 
it showed not the slighest sign of wear; not even 
a washer needed renewing. This is equivalent to 
20 vears’ hard use. Now we have a stock closet 
on an endurance test and it has flushed under 
actual operating conditions 120.000 times. The 
test continues indefinitely. 





Write us for complete information on the 

VOGEI Number Ten. We are always 
ene 4S 

glad to work with school architects and fur- 


nish complete roughing-in measurements. 





JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Vogel Number Ten-A syphon ac- 
WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


tion bowl, with tank concealed 


(Products 


SOLD AND INSTALLED BY PLUMBERS EVERYWHERE 
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A teachers views on 


Slate Blackhoards 





WALKER 
AND MAYNES stp 
ATLANTA, Ga EETs 
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we 
Louise B. Hamilton ee te peas ‘  % 
Teacher in the Aur of a atta : 
School District of ce ak Mote CLA hn Fy Pinisn, — 
Atlanta, Georgia . . hat 








Surely everybody realizes that the true “inside story” of 
schoolroom equipment must come from the teacher. 


It is the teacher who uses NATURAL SLATE BLACK- 
BOARDS day in and day out. It is the teacher who sees 
the hard usage, — the daily wear and tear NATURAL 
SLATE BLACKBOARDS receive. It is the teacher who 
experiences how ably they stand up—how sanitary they 
are — how easy they are to write on and how easy to 
read from. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO., 





It is the teachers’ word that should bear enormous weight 
when it comes to selecting equipment. 

That is why Louise B. Hamilton’s letter of endorsement, 
reproduced here, should mean so much to all those con- 
sidering blackboards. 

Two booklets completely describing NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS . . . specifications... data... and an 
interesting story on the quarrying and finishing will be 
cheerfully mailed you upon request. 


540 ROBINSON AVE., PEN ARGYL, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MATHIE : : NADI 
DEVE OT: ) PW TPS y Vin 
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Midland Salesmen (Maintenance Engi- 
neers) refinish a badly used gymnasium 
floor in a Dubuque High School. 





MIDLAND MAINTENANCE MEN — — — 


EVERY DEPARTMENT — 


of school building maintenance—every angle of economical upkeep—has been sci- 
entifically approached by Midland Maintenance engineers — 


THE RESULT- 


has been the perfection of 
Midland System of School 
Housekeeping — Modern — 
efficient and economical of 
time and money. 


A Midland School Housekeeping Ex- 
hibit — hundreds of school authorities 
visited this booth at Atlantic City — 
where the Midland System was ex- 


Swimming Pool— Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
This beautifully tiled pool has been pronounced the 
equal of any in the country both in construction 
and color treatment. Here several hundred students 
in this select girls’ college enjoy the benefits of 
this healthful recreation. This pool is kept spotless. 


plained and demonstrated. 


Those in charge of school-building upkeep are 
invited to receive the benefits of the efforts of 
Midland Engineers— 


ee | Write for complete information on Midland Sys- 


soon \ Aw 4 E tem of School Housekeeping. 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Dubuque, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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Locomotive Moguls of he 
today cost more than the dinky 
engines of our grandfathers’ time. But 
they do more work per dollar of cost, so they 
are a better investment. 





Kewanee Boilers, with their riveted guaranteed by their sturdy construc- 
steel construction, are built “oversize” tion spreads their initial cost over 
and “overstrength.” They also are capa- many additional years. 
ble of doing more per dollar of cost. KEWANEE BQILER CORPORATION 

KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


It Costs Less to OWN a KEWANEE 


° division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporati 
Then, too, the extra years of life merican Radiator & Sta sary Corporation 
| 
| 
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Cleaning 
Cement 
Corridor 


Cleaning Linoleum in (Corridor 


(Cleaning 
Stage in 
Auditorium 


The cleaning system 


that saves three ways... 


HE Spencer Central Cleaning System pro- 
tects the health of every child and teacher in 

the school by removing to a container in the 
basement all dirt and dust—from the finest chalk 
dust to the heavy dirt in the corridors and mats. 
It saves time — because it is an easy and con- 
venient method. It saves equipment — floors — 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


CENTRAL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT CLEANING 
SYSTEMS 






Send for Booklet 
When you remodel—or 
consider plans for anew 
school mask for the 
Spencer booklet ‘*Mod- 


, . 
ern Cleaning Methods a PR a He es 


for Modern Schools.’’ 


Cleaning Boiler Tubes 


paint — books and decorations, by keeping the 
dirt constantly out of the building. 

It saves in the boiler room — by cleaning the 
boiler tubes and floor — often the resulting econ- 
omy pays the operating expenses of the system. 

Leading educators and architects endorse it— 
and it is used daily in more than 1500 schools. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 


63326 
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WOODROW WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Johnson, Miller, Miller & Yeager, Architects. 
Lewis & Warren and Ronald, Louisville, Ky., Engineers. 


Another School Building Application 
Of Johnson Control 


Johnson Heat & Humidity Control is installed to conform with 
any requirement in the school building, applying to every form, 
system, and plan of heating and ventilating. 


For example, The Johnson Dual Thermostat System controls the ven- 
tilation and the direct radiation throughout the Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Terre Haute, Indiana. Johnson Dual Thermostats 
on the wall of each room automatically maintain a constant normal 
temperature during the time the rooms are in use, and a lower (or 
economy) temperature when the rooms are not in use: automatically 


turning the steam on or off at pre-determined hours, as the different 
rooms are to be occupied or vacated. 


The control is divided into three units: one for the classrooms, one for 


the gymnasium, and one for the auditorium. Each unit operates sepa- 





rately, and independently of the others, and according to the individual 
requirement of classroom hours, the gymnasium periods, and the audi- 
torium use. It is not necessary to heat all of the building, during the 
day or night, for the desired comfort in the rooms occupied, and at a 


loss in the rooms not used or only occasionally occupied. 


And it is not necessary to go from room to room to turn the steam on 
and off each morning and each night. The Johnson Dual Thermostats 
do that—reliably, consistently, and at a saving of manual attention 


and fuel consumption, the latter alone amounting to 25 to 40 per cent 
per year. 








Johnson Control furnishes a definitely valuable automatic service of 
correct temperature regulation, and at the same time a huge economy in 
fuel. And the large number of school buildings that are equipped with 
The Johnson System indicates the accepted importance of Johnson 
Control. Write now for the interesting Johnson book of details. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Albany Cincinnati 
Atlanta Cleveland 


Baltimore Dallas 
Boston Denver 


Buffalo Des Moines 


Chicago Detroit 


JOHNSON 








Established 1885 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Greensboro, N. C. Philadelphia 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Portland 


Los Angeles St. Louis 
Minneapolis 


HEAT AND 
HUMIDITY 


Salt Lake City 
New York San Francisco 


Seattle 

Calgary, Alta. 
Montreal, Que. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


CONTROL 
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Won Buprin — 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 
















The Keys 
To Safety 


In panic latches, or any other devices on which the 
lives of human beings may depend, the one requisite 
of vital importance is sure operation at all times. With- 
out this quality, the safety device is merely a hollow 
sham. 





The genuine Type “B” Von Duprin devices are, in 
our opinion, the best devices for all important build- 
ings because they have in superlative degree this 
quality of sure operation. Their exceedingly simple 
construction, their great strength, their precision as- 
sembly, all assure it. 


Requesting your architect to specify the genuine 


Type “B” Von Duprin devices, and insisting upon 
getting what is specified, are the keys to the ideal solu- 
tion of the problem of giving the occupants of a build- 
ing the surest possible protection from exit door dis- 
asters, 





VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories 
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In 1879, a certain southern city was 
fighting its most desperate battle. 


Throughout the town, unseen hosts of 
Yellow Fever germs made swift, silent 
raids, leaving grim trails of disease and 
death. Business stood still. Guardsmen 
| patrolled the otherwise deserted streets. 


| Medical men fought desperately to 
stem the ever-swelling legions that 
marched against them. 


Into this picture the first Clow Soldier 
of Sanitation was called. Down the 
| death-lined streets he strode, a tall, 
gaunt figure—but the figure of vic- 


| — CHI 








| Down the Death-Li 
a Tall, G 
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tory. He cleaned up the sources from 
which the Yellow Fever armies drew 
replacements. And the medical men 
wiped out the enemy. 


Today this man leads Clow’s Soldiers 
of Sanitation in equally important bat- 
tles against uncleanliness, insanitation, 
pollution and disease. 


Each of these men is a specialist in 
working out plumbing installations in 
the public places, where disease germs 
rally so readily. At his finger tips is the 
experience from a time long before the 
great battle in a southern city—to the 





C AG O 


PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 





ned Streets 
aunt Figure Strode 



















modern battles in the schools, hospitals, 
industrial plants and public buildings of 
today. At his back is the most com- 
plete line of specialized plumbing fix- 
tures in the world, designed to help 


him as no other fixtures can. 





For 52 years, Mr. W. E. Clow, Sr., has led 
Clow’s Soldiers of Sanitation by crowding into 
the heat of every fight where his years of skillful 
experience will turn the battle against insanita- 
tion, trouble and waste. 
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Sectionfold Partitions in Beebe Jr. High School, Malden, Mass. Architects, 
Desmond €¥ Lord, Boston. Partition in background divides gymnasium into 
two parts, Section at left separates gymnasium from auditorium. 


For Doubling the Useful- 


ness of the: Gymnasium 
and Auditorium 


HERE space is limited and the number of activities in- 
creases, Wilson Sectionfold Partitions can double or 
triple the usefulness of the Gymnasium and Auditorium. 


As illustrated, Sectionfolds not only separate the auditorium 
and the gymnasium, but the latter is divided into two parts 
when necessary. 


The Partitions may fold into pockets when not in use, giving 
full use of the combined gymnasium and auditorium and form- 
ing an “Indoor Stadium.” 


Other outstanding advantages are as follows:— 
1. Prevent interference between participants of different games. 


2. Avoid necessity for permanent hand ball and squash courts. Space for such 
courts can be sectioned off at will and then made part of the main gymnasium 
when desired. 


SECTION FOLD 


D JOURNAL 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


PARTITIONS 


Another view of the gymnasium, showing division for different activities in all three rooms, 


. May be equipped with slate blackboards for classroom use. 
. Small doors in partitions give easy access to all rooms. 
. Panelled differently on both sides, if desired, to harmonize with surroundings. 


avs & 


. Adapted to old buildings as well as those under construction. 

7. Perfect operation because of our own installation and service offices in all 
principal cities. 

8. Woodwork and hardware all products of our factory and 
all of best quality obtainable. 

9. Five year guarantee with each installation. 


10. Fifty years’ experience in the field enables us to offer partitions which are 
far superior to others in appearance and durability and are far more economical 
in the long run. 


Get full details and illustrations showing how SECTION- 
FOLDS are increasing the gymnasium and classroom facilities 
of modern schools. 


Send for Catalog No. 14 


Tue J. G. WiLtson CorPORATION 


11 East 38th Street 


New York City 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Also Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions and School Wardrobes. 
Catalogs on request. 


| OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS | 
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OUR CONTRIBUTION TO THE ART 
OF HEATING AND VENTILATION 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive fea- 


ture of all Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating Products and 
| accounts for their satisfactory performance. + 4 +. +. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION itiscis 
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UNIVENT IS 


THE CONNECTING 


4 


je 
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ow she enjoys recess air 


right in the 


Cour the spirit of vibrant glow- 
ing health. and sparkling alertness portrayed 
in this picture. [tis through the practical re- 
alization of the Greek and Roman ideal of the 
“sound mind in sound body”, that educators 
of today are fitting our school boys and girls 
to fulfill their responsibilities as leaders of 
America tomorrow. 

In this great work Univent Ventilation has 
played an important part, for it makes it pos- 
sible for the children to work in the same 
health giving invigorating atmosphere that 
they enjoy during recess. Asa result standards 
of school attendance are higher in Univent 
Ventilated schools and the pupils are better 


able to concentrate —to grasp and retain the 


LINK 


on —SyZ oe 








BETWEEN OUTDOORS AND 


schootroom: 


fundamentals that will prove so valuable in 
future vears. Teachers, too, find their work in 
such an atmosphere more interesting and less 
wearing. 

The Univent draws air directly from out- 
doors —cleans and warms it to a comfortable 
temperature, and delivers it to every one in 
the room—with refreshing invigorating air 
motion, but without drafts. 

Schoolboard members, superintendents, 
teachers, and all who are responsible for the 
physical and mental welfare of the children, 
may learn more about Univent Ventilation by 
consulting their architect, heating engineer or 
our nearest sales office. Or if you prefer write 


for our illustrated book, “Univent Ventilation.” 








INDOORS 












" 
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THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION tities 


BELFAST, ME. 
BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 
NEW YORK CITY 
SYRACUSE 

ALBANY 

BUFFALO 


PHILADELPHIA 


GRAND RAPIDS 


CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TOKIO, OSAKA 





in factories, mills. garages, warehouses, and smaller buildings. 


*Makers of the Univent, for the ventilation of schools, offices. 


-the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, for residences. 


SAGINAW, MICH BIRMINGHAM TULSA, OKLA VANCOUVER 
SCRANTON FLINT, MICH. PEORIA, ILL ATLANTA DENVER TORONTO pete 4 : on gs aby 
: shes < é os having an acute ventilating prob 

HARRISBURG DETROIT DES MOINES NEW aLGANS 40674 4s ORY camnenid: tam churches and all buildings having an acute v ating | 

PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE MEMPHIS BUTTE, MONT CALGARY lem 

cad gt es eee eee DALLAS SPOKANE LONDON apartments, hotels, offices and monumental structures the 

WASHINGTON, D. ¢ TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE OSLO J ; i 1 li i i ‘heat 
pean . > ls > or, fore sal distribution of hea 

CHARLOTTE, N.C LOUISVILLE DULUTH onivents. HAN.  enaetas anaiiene Herman Nelson hiJet Heater, for economical 
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WIDEN THE | HEARING CIRCLE 
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MUSIC—TO FIT YOUR 
OWN TIME SCHEDULE 
Now you can bring your students the music you = equipment amplifies the music in rich full tones 
want them to hear—at the time you want them to _—_and distributes it throughout the building. 
hear it. You can send it from a single source to any This equipment is made by the makers of your 
desired number of classrooms. Music appreciation _ telephone. For further data, write the distributors, 
courses can be fitted to your own time schedule— = Graybar Electric Company, Graybar) Building, 
when you use the Western Electric Music Repro- |= New York, N. Y. Offices in 76 principal cities. 
duction System. 
This apparatus plays > 
any standard laterally-cut 
= phonograph record — 


offices. 
: prob- 


lences. 


the 
of heat 
dings. 


which means that a vast 


storehouse of classics is PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 


available to you. The 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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SCHOOLS 


AND 


TOWELS 


SeHeol executives tell us 
constantly that Bay West Mosinee 
offers a towel service ideally suited to 


the needs of educational institutions. 


Sott, strong, absorbent towels — 
towels that do not tear easily when 
wet — towels that eliminate waste — 
towels that absorb water instantly 
and hold it—towels that are pleasant 


and agreeable to hands and face! 


Bay West wants to send you facts 
and samples that will prove to you 
just how acceptable a paper towel 


service can really be. 


Send us the coupon today. It places 


you under no obligation. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


— a Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


_-{Bav\ 


MOSINEE 
DUBLTOWLS 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Prove the value of Bay West Mosinee Towel Service to us. 
Send free samples and facts about paper towels. 


School 





Individual 


Address 











A GUARDIAN 
OF HEALTH? 


Water flowing from R-S drinking 
fountains is pure --- free from the 
contamination of lip contact - -- just 
a good, refreshing drink safeguarded 
by a patented Vertico-Slant feature. 








This arrangement provides a slight . 


slant steam which prevents water 
from falling back upon the jet. 


Let us give you complete informa- 
tion covering the line of Rundle- 
Spence Sanitary Drinking Fountains. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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Contamination! 


It has always been known that it is 
possible to contaminate the water supply to 
any plumbing fixture in which the supply 
ini etiain ala neate tin ai extends below the line at which the fixture 

Tttaheaeaaeit would overflow, provided several abnormal 
conditions exist simultaneously. This is called 
“back-syphonage.” 


Back-syphonage 


For many years a few cities in this 
country and some foreign countries have re- 
quired a preventive of back-syphonage, 
which the Sloan Valve Company has been 


furnishing with flush valves shipped to these 
markets. 


Positive prevention 


The above experience, together with 
The valve that handles P ‘ - . ° 
“bad’* water easily the exhaustive investigations of Sloan engi- 


neers, has produced a new and positive safe- 
guard against back-syphonage which hereafter 
will be furnished with all Sloan Flush Valves. 


At no extra cost 
4 
SLOAN VALVE CO. 


« Chicago ° 


Branches in all principal cities 


The best valve in the low- 
priced field 
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Lincoln School, Nutley, N. J. 


Medieval Morals Have No 
Place in Modern Schools 


In the modern school toilet there is no room for medieval stand- 
ard of child morals. 


The picture of an average American school toilet room of a gen- 
eration ago is not pleasant to recall. Dark, dingy quarters, damp, 
dull, soggy. A place somberly lighted by the devil’s lamp. A fit 
spot for the generation of much that added nothing to the moral 
hygiene of any adolescent human. 


All that is altered now. Daylight, better sanitation—clean-cut 
Sanymetal steel compartments—have changed the picture. The 
toilet room is no longer an inviting loafing place for ingenious 
minds, but a place of wholesome atmosphere, in keeping with the 
school as a whole. What more eloquent pronouncement could be 


made upon the progress of Sanymetal Steel Partitions with the na- 
tion’s schools? 


Rugged, clean-cut, sanitary Sanymetal steel enameled units are built 
for toilets, showers, dressing-rooms, urinals—either molded panel or 
flush insulated type. Sanymetal steel-and-glass dividing partitions are 
also furnished for offices, manual training quarters, and corridor fire 
screens. Ask for detailed catalog. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


1703 Urbana Road 





TRADE MARK 
US. REG. 


Toilet and Office 


PARTITIONS 
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How to keep well—that’s the first and most im- 
portant lesson which every child in your school 
should learn. And you can help to keep the 
youngsters well by equipping all your washrooms 
with an absolutely safe and sanitary towel— 
Victor. An extra quality towel made and 
guaranteed by the A. P. W. Paper Company, one 
of the oldest and largest manufacturers in the 
United States. 


Victor towels are big. Instantly absorbent. 
One towel dries the hands completely. Soft 
enough for the hands or face. Yet strong enough 
to stand the roughest use—wet or dry. Sterilized 
many times over, Victor towels are absolutely 
safe and sanitary. 


School boards everywhere are installing Victor 
towels because you cannot buy a better, more 
efficient towel at the price. 


Your school board can save money the year 
‘round with Victor towels. They cost less to 
start with. And they are economical in actual 
use. Clip the coupon below. Mail today. And we 
will show you how to cut your washroom costs 
by installing Victor towels. 


VICTOR 


TOWELS 











A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. ASBJ-5-30 


Please show us how we can save 
money by installing Victor towels. 
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Starr THEM ON THE 
RIGHT ROAD TO HEALTH 
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Unitorm 
NATION-WIDE 


Service 


in Gan-Applied 
PRE-PLASTERING 


Treatments 


ALBANY, 
425 Orange Street 
ATLANTA 
Bona Allen Building 
BALTIMORE, 
613 West Cross Street 
BUFFALO, 
958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, 
217 Builders Ex. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 
862 Builders Building 
CINCINNATI, 
611 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 
218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 
COLUMBUS, 
751 South Cassingham Rd. 
DETROIT, 
2457 First National Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2035 East 19th Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

434 Builders Exchange 
NEWARK, N. J. 

24 Commerce Street 
NEW YORK CITY, 

50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 

1700 Walnut Street 
PITTSBU RGH, 

207 Fulton Building 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 

Cedar Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 

1514 Chemical Building 
TORONTO, 

2258a Bloor Street, West 
TRENTON, 

339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 

503 City Bank Building 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


904 Second Nat’! Bank 
Building 
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PR voce Appliers in all principal centers 
render expert service in the application of Par-Lock 
and Dens-tect, employing high grade, specially 
blended asphalt materials and equipment particu- 
larly designed for the work. 


Par-Lock and Dens-tect are not commodities sold 
in bulk but thoroughly proven pre-plastering 
treatments, applied by expert, responsible apply- 
ing organizations. A Philadelphia architect, specify- 
ing for a building in Atlanta, or a Chicago architect 
with an Albany job, can be sure of the same quality 
of materials and the same applying skill they are 
accustomed to in their home localities. 


Par-Lock Plaster Key solves the difficulties of 
plastering direct, providing a positive key with an 
asphalt cushion that relieves expansion stresses and 
provides efficient damp-proofing. 


Dens-tect is a gun applied wall treatment of tangible 
thickness. Finely graded aggregate, mixed with 
asphalt at the nozzle, is built out into a dense, pro- 
tective coating that fills all fine voids. 


Any Par-Lock Applier, at the address listed, will be 
glad to make recommendations of the correct treat- 


ment for any given installation. 


FerLeek ||| 


Plaster Key 


III] Dens;tee 


Protects Plaster 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1987 West 77th St., Cleveland, O. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 





RALPH E. ABELL CO. 
176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Architects and Engineers 
Educational Buildings 


SAMUEL on ALLEN 
ARCHITECT 
Educational Building Specialist 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


ALLMENDINGER & SCHLENDORF 
ARCHITECTS 


Williamsburgh Savings Bank Bldg. 
No. 1. Hanson Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Registered in Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee 








CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


Nev: York Office-Suite 1432, 33 W. 42nd St. 








| 





COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 











DIRECTORY 


_ FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


47 Winter St., Boston, Massachusetts 





ANDREW L. DELEHANTY 


ARCHITECT 


121 No. Pearl St. 
Rooms 21 to 25 


Albany, N 
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| W. Philip Doerr 
DOERR & DOERR 
Architects - Engineers 


11006 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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H. F. Doerr 


| 
| 
| 











| RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


| MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


| I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. » KEOKUK, IOWA 


| 8th and Main Sts. 
Building, 6th and Main 


State Central Saving Bank 





| Bertram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 
GEISECKE & HARRIS 
ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 


| 
| 
| 
| 





WM. H. GOMPERT, A.1.A. 


Former Architect and Superintendent 
School Buildings, New York City 


Consultant and Professional Advisor 
To School Boards, eee and Concerns 
Manufacturin Materials and Equipment 
for School Buildings 
101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 









FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


eee 









HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


EDWARD HAHN, ARCHITECT 


School Architecture 


Central Nassau Building, 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 












HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 










HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 


CAPITOL BLDG. 
| FITCHBURG, MASS, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


| Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


653 Franklin Place at Prospect Milwaukee, Wis. 


HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 


CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


Board of Education Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Richard Kiehnel A. I. A. 


KIEHNEL & ELLIOTT 
ARCHITECTS 
930 Seybold Bidg., Miami, Florida 
Schools and Colleges 
Registered Architects in several States North & South 
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LEE & HEWITT 


MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 
PETERSON & JOHNSON 
Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, II. 
Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 


William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECTS 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., EDGAR MARTIN, £- L.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A.I.A M. Am Soc. C.E 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A. 7 A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.LA. 


| POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
38 S. Dearborn St. ARCHITECTS 
Chicago | 180 North Michigan Avenue, 


Joseph _C. Llewellyn Ralph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.I1.A. M.W.S.E,. and A.I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


CHICAGO, Il. 








| Edgar E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I1.A. 
| ArchieN.Schaeffer,A.I.A. Edwin Roozen cr J, Sagenn A.* 8. 


H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 


& THOMAS 
School Architects 


| 
| Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 


Registered Architects ¢ 


ARCHITECTS 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








MALCOMSON and HIGGINBOTHAM 
and TROUT 


| RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 
A. W. Balle, Associate | 


ARCHITECTS 
36 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


1217 Griswold Street Detroit, Michigan 





| BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN J. BINFORD WALFORD 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Schools and Public Buildings 
| Times Dispatch Building Richmond, Va. 


WALTER R. MCCORNACK 


ARCHITECT 


10006 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 


MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


| CHARLES M. ROBINSON C. CUSTER ROBINSON 





W. H. McLEAN JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 


ARCHITECT 
713 ens cE hase ST., GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 


600 Vernon Avenue 





Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, 
ARCHITECTS 


PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 


Chicago, Illinois Opposite New York City 





Phone Glencoe 1144 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


N.S. SPENCER & SON 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
Educational Buildings 
180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 
| 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting 
Service — Architect Board of Education City of Grand 
Rapids 1909 to 1920 





H.J.VAN RYN,A.I.A. G.J.DE GELLEKE, F.A.1L.A. ‘| 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 


WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 








Hanover - New Hampshire 


Carleton C. Wood A. 1. A. 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


| 

| 

Architects 

Specialists in School Design 
| 


We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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Above: Coldwell “L-Twin” motor lawn mower and 
roller. Mows and rolls simultaneously 4 to 6 acres 
a day. With gang units attached it cuts a 60-inch 
swath, ten acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. 


A power roller for tennis courts 
and athletic fields-plus-a combin- 
ed roller and mower for the lawns 


HE usefulness, economy and saving of time 
in the employment of the Coldwell com- 
bined power lawn mowers and rollers appeals at 
once to the men who are responsible for the con- 
dition of the athletic fields and for the appear- 
ance of the campus lawns. Their large capacity 
for fine work and their flexibility for trimming 
have won for them a place of esteem and respect. 
Then too—they are extremely simple and eco- 
nomical to operate. Every mower backed by the 
reputation and guarantee of the oldest manu- 
facturers of lawn mowers in America. 


Write for illustrated descriptive literature 
and for the name of nearest Coldwell dealer. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
NEWBURGH, N. Y., U.S. A. 
In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 
Manufacturersof DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers 


Hanp, Horse, Gasouine, ELEctTRIc 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 





Inside View Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. No Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment ‘‘A”’ sent on request.. 


Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


+ 
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Proof against the worst 
that weather or pupils 
ean do 





oo buildings probably get a greater 
daily share of wear and tear than any other 
single class of buildings. In addition to the 
buffeting of the elements, they must withstand 
the further punishment of years of ardent use 
by scores of active and thoughtless youngsters. 

In the University City High School, University 
City, Missouri—as in all the best of modern 
schools—this extra strenuous service was 
anticipated by extra care in construction. In 
; this building, Copper, Brass and Bronze at 
points of greatest weakness present a rust-proof 
barrier to every kind of wear. 

Exterior sheet metal work of Copper gives 
permanent protection from rain and melting 
snow. Solid Brass, used for all hardware and 
lighting fixtures, renders these often-handled 


Midwestern Office 
Builders Building 
Chicago, Tl. 


Southern Office 
Shoreham Building 
Washington, D.C, 


AMERICA’S LEADING 





University City High School, University City, Mo. 


ARCHITECTS RECOMMEND COPPER. 


Pa oe. 





Trueblood & Graf, Architects, St. Louis, Mo. 


items immune to blemishes of rust or corrosion. 
Exposed plumbing of Brass assures a full flow of 
water at all times and guards the health of pupils 
from the menace of a rust-contaminated supply. 

In all public buildings, Brass or Copper for 
plumbing, Copper flashings, gutters and down- 
spouts and solid Brass or Bronze hardware and 
lighting fixtures are the most economical 
materials to use. Although they cost somewhat 
more at first, they always effect a worthwhile 
saving in the long run. They cannot rust. They 
serve without repair or replacement for the 
life of the building. 

Our Building Service Department will be glad 
to supply authoritative information about the 
uses and proper application of these metals in 
school, college or any other public buildings. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Canadian Office 
67 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Canada 


Pacific Coast Office 
Architects Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BRASS AND BRONZE 
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Don’t Just Say — 


“Tables” 
Say _ 


“Samson Tables” 


There’s a big difference. Samson tables are built to last. For over 
thirty years we have specialized in the building of fine tables. In 
the course of this time every effort was extended to make Samson 
tables live up to the tradition of strength which. their name 
implies. As a direct result of these years of experimentation and 
progress, the Samson line of tables ranks with the best. 


The whole secret of Samson success lies in their construction. All 
materials are carefully selected. The workmen who assemble them, 
aided by the most modern equipment and machinery, and by 
their long years of experience in high grade table building, 
produce tables of the highest quality at prices made possible only 
by quantity production. 





mperial gives 
you long service at 
low cost... 


| Model 500 





| Model 500 pictured here is a splendid table for cafeteria use. 


It is made in various sizes from 30x 30” up to 30x96” and When you install IMPERIAL Teachers’ Desks, their 
is covered with genuine green or brown Battleship linoleum. rugged construction and high-grade materials com- 
These tables are durable, quiet and very easily kept clean; features : ; ; 

which are of paramount importance in any cafeteria installation. | bine to give you low-cost Service OVEF a longer 


period of time... Four grades of desks, in vari- 
ous styles and sizes, give you a wide selection 
to fit in with any finance program . 
The IMPERIAL Line also includes 
serviceable Classroom and Library 
| Tables, Office Desks and Chairs 


Model 329 | . . . A complete catalog will 





be sent through our nearest 


Model 329 illustrating 34x72” size is available in plain oak, distributor on request. 
imitation walnut, or imitation mahogany and in a variety of sizes. 
Drawers are dovetailed back and front with three-ply framed-in 
bottoms, finished inside. Undertop is finished and reenforced 


with cleat construction. Samson tables may be had with Battle- 
ship linoleum tops, if desired, at an extra charge. 

Write for our new illustrative catalog, showing a complete line 

ot school and office tables. 





This trademark is 
your guarantee of 
| perfect satisfaction 


Look for it the 
next time you 
buy tables 





LE, IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 
Nappanee, Indiana. EVANSVILLE** INDIANA 
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e FIRST GRADE Makes a DISCOVERY 


... Sewing 1s Really Fun! 





(°1TTLE Betty of 1A has just experienced a big surprise. The 
LO teacher has shown her how to fasten a little sewing machine to 
her own desk. She sits before it, turns its shining wheel, holds a bit of 
material with her chubby left hand, and sees a guarded needle make 
a perfect seam. In a jiffy she has made more stitches than she could 
make in a half hour working ever so carefully by hand. And in that 
precious moment of discovery the foundation of her whole attitude 
toward sewing has been formed for life. 


All because she has started to sew the natural modern way—by machine 
—the way she will sew as a grown-up girl, as a young woman, as a 
mother. This is what the Singer “20” is doing in many schools now. 
It makes even “‘first-graders” eager for sewing time to come, gives 
them four or five years start in attaining sewing skill, extends the 
Home Economics field to include the entire elementary group. 


Our Educational Department will be glad to cooperate with any school 
interested in this new plan for teaching sewing in the early grades. 
Let us tell you, too, about the new Student Model Singer Electric, 
especially designed for classroom use and about our Singer Educational 
Service furnished free to schools and colleges. 


The Singer *'20’’ in use in the 


A primary grade of the public schools 
of Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 





The SINGER “20” 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Not a toy but a real junior sewing ma- 
chine, strongly built, safe, sews per- 
fectly, clamps to any school desk, 
quickly put away in its own box. So 
simple that any child can use it. And 
it's absolutely safe—a special presser 
foot protects little fingers. Regular 
price complete with needles, thread and 
all necessary equipment, $5. Special 
price to schools, $3. 






Cabinet 
No. 402 


The STUDENT MODEL 


SINGER ELECTRIC 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


This modern Singer Electric is espe- 
cially designed for classroom use. Its 
sewing mechanism is exactly like that 
of Singer Electrics used in the modern 
home. But in addition it has special 
features for the student’s convenience 
—drawers and compartments for 
books and materials, cover with safety 
lock, adjustable knee control, legs ot 
any desired height. It is the modern 
sewing machine for the modern school. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department, Singer Building, New York, N. Y. 


Singer Sewing Machines are Used Almost Exclusively in Schools Throughout the World 


Copyright U. S. A. 1926, and 1929 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for Ali Countries 
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VITEK 


SPECIAL SCHOOL FURNITURE 


A complete line of steel furniture for lecture room . . . audi- 
torium ... laboratory... art classes. . . drafting rooms... cafe- 
terias! Designed for maximum comfort and efficiency .. . built 
of the finest materials... very moderately priced . . . it is unques- 
tionably the greatest value in steel furniture ever offered! 





























You will find the new VITEK Catalog a great help in planning 
your school seating equipment. It gives complete information 
regarding construction, sizes and types, optional features, and 
prices. Send for it now! If special types are desired, we will 
build to suit your specifications. 












Patented 





All-Steel 
Cafeteria Stools 


Available with hard wood or steel 


Swivel Seat The Automatic Locking Device 


Adjustable Steel Stools 


Above. Height adjustment 25-35 


A cross-section of the famous au- 
tomatic height adjustment principle. 
Small steel balls lock each leg at de- 
sired height. No bolts used... no 
tools needed for adjustment. Nothing 
to wear out. Simple . . . guaranteed. 


seat. Seamless steel pipe frame, elec- 
die Mites a sok eu Ad. trically welded. 3 or 4 leg models. 


justable circular steel footrest. Also Height and colors to suit specifica- 





available with back rest. Olive brown tions. 


enamel finish. 


Stool with Back and Footrest 


Shown below. Comfortable back 
and footrest optional on all models. 
Seat and footrest adjustable to desired 
height. Backrest has just enough spring 
to insure comfort. 





Adjustable Steel Stools 

Shown above. 3-legged model. 
Seamless steel pipe legs flattened and 
ground smooth at ends. Height ad- 


justment 20-30 inches. Olive brown 
frame. Finished in olive brown enamel. onsial fai 


Send for the VITEK Catalog! 
Manufactured by-VITEK MANUFACTURING CO.-Omaha, Nebr. vept. 104 


Adjustable Steel Stools 


Shown above. 4-legged model. Height 
adjustment 20-30 inches. 15 inch 
Hardwood seat. Seamless steel pipe 
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Assembly Room of the beautiful Hibbing High 

School, Hibbing, Minn., equipped with attractive 

comfortable “American” chairs of full upholstered | 
design. W. T. Bray, Architect. 


* 


THE MODERN TREND IN 
ASSEMBLY ROOM SEATING 


ODAY the modern school assembly room is literally a community theatre. 
Beyond serving as a meeting place for students, it has become a place of 
recreation and inspiration . . . a community center where the neighborhood 
may meet for the home forum or other gatherings of public interest. 
So the seating should possess beauty of design 
and consistent architectural ornamentation to pro- 
vide an atmosphere conducive to inspiration and 
high ideals. Features of comfort and correct pos- 
ture proportion must be provided, too, without 
sacrifice of strength and durability—and all at 
reasonable cost. 
“American” assembly room chairs have virtues 
and features built-in to meet this modern trend. 
The facts are available .. . investigate before you 
make your final selection. 


FREE-4» or all of the following pamphlets are available to school officials PLYWOOD CHAIRS 
and teachers interested in seating problems. They constitute conclu- 

sions reached by a seating authority, Dr. Henry Eastman Bennett, after exhaus- 

tive research and study. 


1—Seating Equipment forHigh Schools. 9—School Posture in Relation to Vis- 
2—Seating Arrangements in the Class- ceral Organs. 


FULL UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS 


room. 10—Scoliosis and School Seating —A 
3—School Seats too High. tudy in Arm Rests. 
4—Why Tables and Chairs in the Class- 11—Left Handedness. 


room. 12—For the Comfort of the Crippled 
5—Uses and Limitations of Movable hild. 


School Seating. 13—The Height of Kindergarten Chairs. 


6—The Buying of School Equipment. 14—Grade Distribution of School Desk 
7—A Study in School Posture and Sizes. 


Seating. 15—Tablet Arm Chairs—Their Use and 
8—Hysgiene of the Seat Back. Abuse. 


American Seating Company 


1030 Lytton Bldg. (! y Chicago, Illinois 
BRANCHES IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


American products are distributed nationally by accredited 
FOLDING ASSEMBLY CHAIRS warehousing distributors on a UNIFORM-PRICE POLICY. 
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A, PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
IN SEATING COMFORT— 


Folding Chairs of Upholstered Steel 


( Sane has not been sacrificed for strength—nor has 


beauty been forgotten in the designing of these quiet, 
| safe-folding chairs created by Lyon. 





Like all Lyon equipment, these chairs, either with or with- 
out arms, are the finest that engineering skill can produce. They 
store compactly, open quickly and quietly, and are rigid. The 
modern fabric upholstery is washable. The beautiful finishes 


are durable and harmonizing. 
Consider these seven points in Lyon Folding Chairs: 


Strength —tubular steel—cross braces . . . Comfort—right 
broad 


. . Compactness— folds flat to 114- 
inch space .. . Ease of operation 


posture angles—generous upholstery . 
base and rubber feet . 


. . Safety 


only three moving parts... 
Removable upholstery —easily cleaned . . . Pinch-proof hinges 
—no mashed fingers or torn clothing. 


Send for completely illustrated literature 


LYON 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


| Converters of Sheet Steel into Practical Conveniences 


AURORA, ILLIN OTL S 


Branches, Jobbers and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





STORAGE AND DISPLAY EQUIPMENT IN STEEL 
STORE FIXTURES : COUNTERS AND SHOW CASES 
SHELVING : LOCKERS AND CABINETS 
FOLDING TABLES 


eee) 














Modern Schools 
Prefer this Improved Inkwell 


Air-Tight — Non- Evaporating — Dust- Proof 


No breakage. The new, improved, all- 
hard-rubber Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Inkstand saves books and clothes. No 
school ean afford to do without them. 


SAVES 75% OF YOUR PRESENT ANNUAL INK BILL 


Adopted as standard by the business 
world. Millions in use giving satisfac- 
tory service. Simple to install. No spe- 
cial tools required. Further informa- 
tion will be gladly sent to you on re- 
quest. 


_ Sengbusch 


Self-Closing Inkstand Company 
gum 4518 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. SEE 





MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 





GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 
will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which cannot be kept in the general 
or three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manfacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, IIl. 





| 
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The new Asheville High School—one of many very mod- 
ern schools in North Carolina equipped with STEEL 
Furniture Company seating. Names on request. 


In the Finest. 
Miost Modern Schools 


; . Steel Furniture Company’s seating 
Modern seating for equipment is more and more in evidence— 


every C la ssroom or first choice of a large and constantly grow- 


. . . ing percentage of America’s foremost ed- 
auditorium requirement salnieas 








This can indicate but one thing, i.e., that 
in the opinion of those most capable of 
judging, this complete line of quality seat- 
ing most completely fulfills the ideal re- 
quirements for health, comfort and scho- 
lastic advancement as well as for long- 
time utility. 

Any one interested in MODERN school 
seating will find investigating this line 
very much worth while. 


Send for your free copy 
of this valuable book. 








STEEL Furniture Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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CHAIRS -DESKS-FOLDING CHAIRS - COMBINATION DESKS - ADJUSTABLE DESKS - THEATER CHAIRS 


A COMPLETE LINE 
Unexcelled in Design and Honestly Built 


Right — Theater Chair 
No. 600A. is the Ideal 
seating equipment for 
school auditoriums. 


Left —The ‘‘Panama™ combi- 
nation desk with noiseless hinge 
and the new Double Lip and 
Undercut method of joining 
wood and iron. 

Below — The most popu- 
lar folding chair made 
is the famous Peabody 
No. 70. 


Below—Peabody Portable As- 
sembly Chair Sections are built 
together — not simply indivi- 
dual chairs fastened to long sec- 
tion strips. 





Twenty-eight years of square dealing with American 
Schools has firmly established the Peabody reputation 
for quality of product and quality of service. We offer 
you without cost, the service of our seating experts in 
the solution of your problems. 


Send for the latest Peabody Catalog. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


Formerly the Peabody School Furniture Co. 





North Manchester 


Indiana 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS - RECITATION SEATS - MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS - TEACHERS DESKS - ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 


VIKING DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION ASSURES 
A STURDY — RIGID — INDESTRUCTIBLE FOLDING CHAIR 


Day after day, year after year, 
in thousands of educational insti- 
tutions VIKING Indestructible 
Steel Folding Chairs are stand- 
ing up under the bangs, smashes, 
and misuse to which folding 
chairs are subjected. 


In ever increasing numbers 
school superintendents are turn- 
VIK R ; a 
rane ae canna ONE ing to the VIKING for the SO- veudn Guar ema 
AND ONE-HALF INCHES 


lution of their portable seating an ae 
problem. 


Furnished with steel and fibre MA PLE CITY ST AM PING CO . Color finishes: Olive Green, 


or full upholstered seats. PEORIA. ILLINOIS Mahogany, and Walnut. 
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Ask the Experimenter 
“Trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle’’ 
With this thought, the “Royal” experi- 


mental department, not content with 
the best Movable Desk from a competi- 












c - 9 tive standpoint, is ever searching and 
5 seeking for improvements, to better 
ja seat the growing child to the entire 
ee satisfaction of the particular school 

; | board. 


THE gowal CHAIR 


A Lifetime Chair” 


ROYAL METAL 

Manufacturing Company 

1130 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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H. O. R. All Steel Structofold Chair with specially 
rolled steel frame that has the strength only possible 
i where strains are scientifically distributed. The pan- 
} eled back prevents buckling and adds to the dignified 

appearance of the chair. A perforated scroll seat, 
fitted to the body contours, permits comfortable and 
airiated seating, $25.00. With steel slides, $22.50. 
F. P. W., $22.50. B. O. S., $20.00 per doz. 


STANDARD 
WONT] [TIP 
FLAT) (FOLD 


No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


Many features developed through- 
out our years of experience as Fold- 
ing Chair manufacturers have been 
incorporated in this model. It folds 
perfectly flat, is nontipping and will 
stand up nobly under severe use. 





INDESTRUCTO CORRECT 
POSTURE MOVABLE 
ADJUSTABLE DESK 


The back and seat are curved to fit the body. 
Nos. 1 and 2—$5.25; Nos. 3 and 4—$4.95; Nos. 
5 and 6—$4.65. Drawers, all sizes, 95 cents. 


STANDARD 


S shown in the illustration to the left, 
the No. 44 Standard Folding Chair 
folds perfectly flat. Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously 
there were only a few. The resultant econ- 
omy of space makes it advisable to buy 
chairs that stack flat. 


However, if you desire a chair of finer 
appearance there is the No. 90 Folding 
Chair. These chairs can be used any place 
at any occasion and will enhance the ap- 
pearance of the room wherever they are 
used. Although this model does not fold 
flat it stacks very compactly. 


Besides these two there are twelve other 
distinctive styles of Standard Folding 
Chairs each answering its purpose nobly 
whatever the need it is put to. 


We are anxious to send fuliy illustrated 
literature. Please write. 


STANDARD MFG. CO. 


Cambridge City, Indiana, U.S. A. 


COLUMBIA MOVABLE 
DESK 





More widely used than any other. 
Nos. 1 and 2, $4.95; Nos. 3 and 4, 
$4.60; Nos. 5 and 6, $4.35. 


Many patterns to choose from. 


Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


No. 90 5-Ply Veneer 


The folding chair shown above is 
the pride of the Standard Line. It is 
very comfortable, strong, neat in ap- 
pearance and folds compact. The 
most critical buyer will find that the 
construction meets his strictest re- 
eitttwoutoel en 
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Every Desk 


in Your School 


Should Have This 
Moeser Arm Top 


The efficiency of your teachers depends pri- 


marily upon the degree of intelligent reciproca- 

tion they meet on the part of their pupils— 

And that reciprocation, it has been proven, is ul A 
determined to a remarkable degree upon their 


dS 
comfort. 
The tendency of the average school desk is to 


force the pupil to twist in the seat—to face the 
light 





ment of Spinal Curvature, Defective Eyesight 
and Nervous Disorders. 


imes 
Correct Posture 2h. Tr 





These disadvantages tend toward the develop- nae 


Also More Comfortable available 


e 
And More Convenient 

\t a trifling additional cost, the new Desks in 
your present school, or in any new building con- 
templated, may be equipped with this modern 
Moeser Extended Arm. It obviates all necessity 
for the pupil twisting in the seat; affords sup- 
port for the arm when pupil is facing the front, 
with full support for the back when writing. Better pen- 
manship is a result, with less fatigue and nervous strain. 

This feature tends to foster correct posture, is more com- 
fortable and convenient, and greatly increases the usable 
writing and working surface. 

The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can be furnished with 
any National School Desk. 

We should like to supply you with complete information 
on this distinct advance in school seating. Write us for 
circulars, ete. 


worki a4 
cya 





“Best Thing We Have Found” 


Superintendent W. J. Hamilton of the Public Schools of 
Oak Park, lil, wrote: 


“The arm rest on the desks is the best thing that we have 
found to insure correct posture, and the pupils assure us that 
the seats are more comfortable and more convenient for desk 
work through the addition of this arm rest. Our Board is 
placing a large order for further installation of this type of 


desk.” 


The National School Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON 





WISCONSIN 


Bin. cee” Be”. 


Si lo 





Sones ~ Senddrd, N 


The Standard line of school and office furniture is Standard in fact as well as name. 
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A Complete Line of School Furniture 
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Wherever a real 


high grade of furniture is sought, Standard is on the job. Tough and durable, low in price, beautiful to 
look at, Standard School Furniture is the choice of discriminating school officials because it offers the most 
for the money — Values, Above the Ordinary. Standard equipment is available for any part of the school or 


office. Library chairs, cane chairs, tablet arm chairs, swivel chairs, tables, desks, we have them all and more. 
And don’t forget — They're all Standard. 


Chair comes in Full Quar- 
tered Oak, Plain Oak and 


Maple. 


Oak finished in 


School Furniture Brown or 
Light Oak; Maple in Ma- 


hogany or Walnut. 
sturdy for general 


use. — No. 2059. 


mS 


y 


No. 2000 


JUST PERFECTED 
A finish that doesn’t 
scratch or chip. 

Can be upholstered 
with leatherette. 

Also finished in all 
colors of lacquer as de- 
sired. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


GREAT NORTHERN CHAIR CO. 


2500 OGDEN AVE. 





Very 


school 


NO. 131 


Typewriter table. A 
lightweight table that 
will stand all kinds of 
abuse. Has 11” drawer 
and 914” slide. Just 
the thing for schools 
and dormitories. Fin- 
ished in School Fur- 
niture Brown or Light 
Oak, dull, 


Constructed of selected quarter- 


sawed oak 


throughout. 


Tablet 


arm in hard maple at the same 
price. One of our best chairs, 
specially reinforced to resist the 
wear and tear of school use. — 


No. 306. 


Meets all Requirements 


The Standard Line of School Furniture is built to meet the 
exacting requirements of all schools who recognize the econ- 


omy of buying for permanence. 


The features embraced in 


Standard Construction will merit your careful consideration 
when in the market for reasonably priced and serviceable 
equipment. Standard has made a study of POSTURE and 
CORRECT SEATING. As a result Standard Chairs embody 
features that assure comfort, durability and beauty of design. 
All Standard equipment has years of intensive research and 


study behind it. 


Standard School Equipment Co. 


Siler City 


No. 807 


Our Bentwood Chairs 

Have Been Known to 

the School Buyers for 
Many Years 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRAT- 
ED CATALOG 


CHICAGO. 





North Carolina 
























RAISED 


MEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 


ROUND BOTTOM 
PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 
(RESTING ON DESK) 
FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 

CONTACT WITH LID 





ATTACHES AT 
THREE POINTS 
LIO SLIDES SHUT 
MAKES WELL AIR-TIGHT 


HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 








an 
ce 


INKWELLS THAT LAST ! 


UNDREDS more school 

boards every year are 

standardizing on U. S&S. 
Inkwells for replacements as well 
as standard equipment. They 
know from experience that this 
inkwell costs little, works well, 
and outlasts two or more ordi- 
nary inkwells. 
The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof 
and noiseless. It does not tempt 
pupils to waste time. 
U. S. Inkwells can pass your 
most rigid examination. Check 
the answers to these questions: 
1. Is it easy to install? 

Yes, just drive in three tacks. 

2. Will it fit our desks? 


Yes, it fits desks of any size. 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 


U. s. 


406-20 S. W. 9th STREET 





3. Is it quiet? 


Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 
creak, 


4. Is it economical? 
Yes, because of low purchase cost 
and unusually long life. 


5. Has it any special 
advantages? 
Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out 
dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 
pils cannot tinker with it as easily 
as with the average desk well. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 
U. S. Inkwells are made and furnished 
with two size wells, one twice larger 
than the other. Write for samples of 
each so that you can see why it is much 
worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— 
and determine which size best meets 
the needs of your school. You can get 
U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 
jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
today for prices and samples. 


INKWELL COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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“Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death” 





Seats of saddle- 
shaped steel, 
wood slats, wood 
veneer and up- 
holstered. 
Noiseless rubber 
or glider feet. 
Supplied singly 
or in sections of 
two or more 
chairs, as re- 
quired. 
















Tue eagerness with which Patrick Henry’s 
message was accepted by the pioneers of early 
America, typifies the spirit of justice and fair 
dealing that has carried down to the present day. 
In the making of Royal Folding Chairs, this same 
honesty of purpose prevails. Honest workman- 
ship, the best of materials and the most value for 
your money are qualities that are inherent in 
Royal Lifetime Chairs. Royals change tension 
to attention — and they are the strongest, too. 


CHAIR 


ROYAL METAL 

Manufacturing Company 

1130 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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Every VALLEYCO Blackboard is CERTIFIED 


Economical VALLEYCO BLACKBOARD 
Everlasting 
Very Strong 
Moisture Proof 


Lasily Installed 


ance and satisfaction. 


CINOBESTOS 


Long asbes- 
tos fibre; and 
Portland ce- 
ment. 


aed 


Those who install VALLEYCO 
BLACKBOARD will tell you 
that THEY ARE FULLY SAT- 
ISFIED ... what further proof 
can there be of getting the most 
for the money? 


THE 


116-118 East Water St. 


CINOPLATE— America’s 


grainless; knotless; 


Old chairs 
made 


STURDY. 
8s new. — 


New chairs 
remain- STURDY 


Results in 


MO VAM NI WeaT am Qeby 


ORDER A TRIAL BRACE 


healthy Chairs with Wittliff Braces 


The Wittliff Furniture Brace Company 


STPERIOR AVENLE AT WTH 


— 
2 


bi AR AP 


ing America’s most popular line. . 
we back up every claim for quality, 


NOPLATE 
Te deca 


guaranteed waterproof. 


is fast becom- 
. because 
endur- 


THREE GRADES . 


but each one the BEST 
VALUE that money can 
buy. 


CINOBOARD 


Wood fibres 
specially 
treated and 
kiln cured. 


Write or wire us today 
leader... 
for our 
EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE 


and profitable proposition. 


specially treated wood; 


VALLEYCO CO., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 


NWOT Ue 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 


ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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No. 35B — Revolving Stool 
as illustrated to right 


ABSOLUTELY rigid and unusually 
£% economical. Adjustment parts are 
well made of malleable iron with ad- 
justing serew of steel. A form-fitting 
hardwood backrest, size 6 x 14 inches, 
is adjustable and removable. 


Seats—Comfortable hardwood, 1414 inches in 
diameter by 1} inches thick, finished light 
oak or mahogany. 7 
Heights—Adjustable 14 to 19, 18 to 23, 22 to 27, 
26 to 31 inches. 


Finish—Steel parts finished in rich, dark, 


olive-green enamel. 

No. 25 Revolving Stool. (Same as above, ex- 
cept without backrest). May also be secured 
as No. 25L with upholstered revolving seat. 


Send for catalog ““C-ASBJ” which contains a 
complete line of revolving stools and chairs, as 
wellas other school equipment. 


No. 25 DS Revolving 
Stool. A tall model, 
strengthened with 
double rows of stretch- 
ers, as illustrated. 
Seat—(Same as No. 
35 B). 
Heights—Adjustable 22 
to 27, 26 to 31, 30 to 35, 
34 to 39 inches. 
Finish—Steel parts fin- 
ished rich, dark, olive- 
green enamel. Seat in 
light oak or mahogany. 
No. 35 DSB Revolving 
Stool (Same as above 
except with 6x14 inch 
hardwood backrest riv- 
eted to spring steel 
pillars.) 


No. 226 
Drafting Room Stool— 
A general all-purpose 
stool with footrest. 
Seat—144% inches in 
diameter, /ginch thick. 

‘ootrest—Heavy tubu- 
lar steel, 1944 inches 


ee T_T 
Le 


diameter. Attached to 
legs 17 inches below 
seat. 


Heights—26, 28, 30, 32, 
34, and 36 inches. 
Finish—All steel frame 
finished olive-green. 
Seats in mahogany or 
light oak. Can also be 
furnished with back- 
rest, if desired. 





Permanence in Steel 





Selects Angle Steel Stools! - 






Anole Steel Equipment ox 


ANITARY - DURABLE ~~~=~a 








Another Prominent Southern College 


Left: Medical Building, University of 
Virginia, Charlottville, Virginia. 


Below: Interior view of Laboratory of 
Histology and Embryology. 


No. 1700 


Size of Arm—12'4 by_27 
inches long. 
Seat—Hardwood saddle 
seat, 1414x144 inches by 
¥, inch thick. 
Back—Two piece wood 
back firmly riveted to 
rear continuous posts; 
top piece, 14 inches by 6 
inches; lower piece, 14 by 
3 inches. 
Height—Seat 18, 17 and 
inches from floor. 
Top of arm 26% inches, 
25% inches and 24% 
inches respectively, from 
floor. 


A complete line of Angle 


Steel Tablet Arm -or 
Cafeteria Chairs’ are 
available, some _ with 


built-in drawers, book 
or hat-rack under seat. 





No. 226 





No. 1700 


We Also Make - 


Chairs, Regular 

Stools, (with or without back) 
Typewriter Stands 

Adding Machine Stands 


Desks 

Shop Desks 

Wall Desks 

Tables 

Benches 

Bench Legs 

Bench Drawers 
Bench Seats 
Locker Benches 
Trucks 

Tenders 

Office Busses 
Pigeonhole Sections 
Cabinets of all kinds 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY, Plainwell, Michigan, 
() Please have representative call. 

[) Send catalog ‘‘C-ASBJ’’ 

POROO 6 isandnes 
MOR. 6 654.40484 
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. eee cccccess . ee Wastepaper Baskets 
GC 26sec cberercevesscccsede ccc eMRBrcccscccceccccsses Letter Racks 
By Sorting Trays 


Stationery Files 
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FAST - CLEAN - CONVENIENT 
Standard Rotary Duplicator 





Radically Different 
Gelatin Duplicator 


ROVIDES a speedier, more efficient and 

more convenient method of making copies 

with no. stencil-cutting, typesetting or 
carbon manifolding. 


Effects a substantial saving for any school in 
supply bills because one Standard duplicating 
film can be used over and over again. 


Originals are made on regular bond paper and 
can be typewritten, hand-written, drawn or 
printed. Any teacher or pupil can easily 
make originals and produce excellent copies 
for examination papers, drawings, maps, 
charts, lecture notes, music and bulletins. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Over 200 copies from one original. 50 to 
60 copies a minute. 


Eliminates constant sponging or washing 
of gelatin. 


Uses Bond paper—coated paper not re- 


quired. 
Delivers copies flat—not curled. 
Gives perfect registration. 
Simple automatic operation. 
Produces clear, sharp copies. 
Small, light, easy to carry. 


Standard Rotary Duplicator is so flexible and 
economical in operation that no limit can be 
placed on its wide variety of practical uses, 
both in class rooms for instruction to pupils 
and in school offices for administrative work. 
It is particularly adapted to the copy-making 
requirements of every grade school, high 
school, college and business school, both 
public and private. 


Write for complete information 


MAILING MACHINES COMPANY 


Revere Road Everett, Massachusetts 


Please send me illustrated literature and your specially 
prepared bulletin on s:hool uses for the New Standard 
Rotary Duplicator. 
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10 Good Reasons for ~ 
KELLER’S DUPLICATOR INK 


There are ten good reasons why you should use 


Keller’s Duplicator Ink. 


(1) Dries quickly (7) Makes more copies with 
(2) Does not spread less ink 

(3) Intense black color (8) Prints on any paper at any 
(4) Does not soften platen speed 

(5) Flows freely through pad (9) Insures better letters 


(6) Does not get dry or sticky (10) Costs less per letter 
in cylinder 


Users everywhere tell us that for clear, sharp work 
run at good speed Keller’s Duplicator Ink cannot be 
beaten—that it is the best they have ever used. 


If you are interested in better results give Keller’s 
Duplicator Ink a trial. A trial order of 1 lb. ($2.50 
delivered) will tell the story. Full refund on this trial 
order will be given with first order for 12 lbs. or over. 
Quantity prices on application. 


ALSO REMEMBER 
KELLER’S SCHOOL PASTE 


“Good To The Last Brushful” 


Pure White — Smooth — Strong — No Mixing — 
Cannot Spoil — Economical 


THE ROBERT KELLER INK CO. 


1441 Brooklyn Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


FAMOUS FOR FORTY-FOUR YEARS 

































A Chemical Laboratory 
in the new De Witt Clin- 
ton High School — New 
York City, showing Eureka 
Cork Bulletin Boards above 
and at the side of slate 
blackboard. 


SERVICE, 
QUALITY, AND PRICE 


testify the national popularity 
of this exceptional product. 


Many of the schools equipped 
with EUREKA CORK BULLE- 
TIN BOARDS represent the fin- 
est specimens of modern school 
construction in the United States. 


Samples of Tan and Green Eureka Cork 
and descriptive folder sent on request. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 
1209 DE KALB AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


~ 
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THE IDEAL 
FOLDING CHAIR 


is an investment paying dividends 
in comfort, safety, and construction! 


The chair beggars description, so a 
sample will be sent—no obligation! 





| Clarin Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, II. | 

CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel (ex- | Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, finish | 
; | and seat as checked. | 
<—e seat and rubber floor contacts) and O Brown (walnut) CO Battleship Gray CO Wood Seat | 
will not mar the finest floor nor damage the © Maroon (mahogany) ([) Olive Green 0 Leatherette Seat ! 
most delicate Soor covering. 8 | We will either return it or pay for it after a reasonable trial. | 
| : | 

EN back 400k annde tee aoe tebeeeseeieeiersseecnsusseesueivee 

| | 
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Common Sense Inkwell 





Bicton Inkwell range Rang he Dudfield’s Dustless 
All Metal Crayon 
Trough and Met- 
al Blackboard 


Trim. 


See our display at the 
School Officials’ Convention 
at New Orleans, 

May 19-24, 1930. 


Make your schools up-to- 
date by using this sanitary 
equipment for all _ black- 
boards. Everyone knows the 
old open chalk trough is a 
menace to health. Dudfield’s 
trough insures clean erasers 
and prevents filling the air 
of the schoolroom with chalk 
dust. 


Complete metal trough and 
trim makes a neat, sanitary, 
durable, and fireproof job. Re- 
quest your Architect to specify 
Dudfield’s Dustless. Also equip 
your old schools by using our 
remodeling style trough No. 352. 
Write for literature and samples. 














We make the Boston Inkwell with ' " 
three different styles of tops and Cas Se ae Seen Senne Sub 


three styles of glasses, all inter- = aye at  tisee cteen, to 


“ 7 » 1%” or 1%”. Corks with 
Sa They fit a 12%2 inch Caps or Rubber Corks furnished as 
ole. desired. 


Squires No. 14 Squires No. 3 or 
Self-Closing Inkwell 










Chicago Inkwell 











SQUIRES INKWELLS ||| DUST is A MENACE TO HEALTH 





t PR, 


No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell has a J 

Hard Rubber Top and fits a 2-inch We furnish a “ine, “ a three-lug 
2 giass for | | we whic a 

— no ee a Ge ee Saeed, 











Write for Catalogue, Prices 
and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Emil Brown & Co., Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
300 E. 9th St., 116 West Kansas St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Liberty, Mo. 
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ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED 
FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


ANOTHER 
HORN 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Most modern machinery is motor controlled. The Horn 
Folding Partition Co., always abreast of the times, realized 
the need for motor manipulation of large partitions like that 
pictured above. They have recently perfected such equip- 
ment and furnish and install it complete as part of a HORN 
Partition. The attendant simply presses a fool-proof button. 
The motor folds or unfolds the partition. Automatic cut- 
offs control the current. No danger to either attendant or 
partition. Ordinary lighting circuits are used. No special 
wiring is required. The complete electrical equipment is 
simple and efficient. The cost is reasonable. 


HORN SELFOLD PARTITIONS — NOT DOORS 


are unusual because 


they will ACTUALLY WORK 

they are SOUND PROOF 

they use NO FLOOR TRACKS 

they are MECHANICALLY OPERATED 
They are HAND or MOTOR CONTROLLED 


CUUCUOEUODEEODEAAUOEAAEERU DEAT OROOEEUCUUUORUDEUESCEUEOSOR SEGUE EEO OEEOEA ORE AEDSOOUSERU TRADER EEO DEEO EEO EOOO ERO EEEROROEUCEE CEO TEO DEO EAC EEO OOo Eee 


“ASK THE MEN WHO’VE USED THEM’”’ 
COULEUEECEREEUEUERERCECHEEECEUTEOEEOE RUE EEE CEE CORE COED ERC UEE URE OEE EOE CEE E EE UEE DETTE CEE TEC UEUEE 
Free information or engineering service will be gladly furnished on request. 


HORN FOLDING PARTITION COMPANY 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 











STAGE SCENERY 


One Curtain or 
A Complete Stage Equipment 


Tell us your Stage Scenery Problems 
and let us solve them for you. 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378 - 380 Fifth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








STRONGER THAN STEEL: 





FOLDING CHAIR 
Re ¢ 


<A 
6. u.s. PAT ° 


Bentwood 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 


Ideal for Schools, 
Hotels, Auditoriums 


Also PRESS-TOE LOCK 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Neat, Strong, Long Lived 


Write for Bulletin 









LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


1405 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE,IND. 
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Typical Two- ie School 


Stronger, Airier, Insulated Buildings for Every 


School Housing Need 


Circle A Schools and Gymnasiums provide attractive quarters for any 
size of student body — at a reasonable cost and in a very short time. For 
instance: 4 men erect the one-room school in five days. Other buildings 
“go up” correspondingly as fast. « Circle A walls are insulated — four 
layers thick. They keep out heat, cold, and noise. q Circle A Buildings 
are reinforced atevery three feet and at all four corners. They are truly more 
rigid than most frame hail dings. C And, last but very important — Circle A 
Buildings are handsome substantial structures that can stand with pride i in 


the most expensive company. Send for i interesting details. No obligation. 


IRCLE A BUILDING 


- ©Dortable 
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Typical Gymnasium 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP. 
600 S. 25th St., Newcastle, Ind. 








It costs more 
to be without a 








program clock 


than it does te own one. 


Here’s the rea- 
son: With a Murda on the job, classes 
are called and dismissed automatically with 
no thought or attention on the part of 
any one—AT A COST OF LESS THAN 
FIVE CENTS A DAY. Without a Murda, 
some one will have to interrupt his work 
twenty to thirty times a day to ring bells. 
Can any one afford to be annoyed so often 
every day for the insignificant sum of five 

cents? The Murda Program Clock is accu- 
rate, dependable ind entirely 
yet so simple in its construction that no 
expert is required to sell, install or service 
it. The Murda is an 80 Beat Seth Thomas 
Clock, fitted with a 


makes connections for 


| 
| 
mechanical, | 


mechanism which 


ringing bells but 
requires no electricity for its own opera- 


tion. If your building is already wired 


for a push putton system, let us send you 





$150 F.0.B. Factory a Murda on 30 days trial and you will be 


Install it yourself surprised at the time you have wasted in 


It requires no servicing the past 


Write for complete information, or better still, 
let us send you a Murda for a 30-day trial. 


THE MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, INC. | 
631 JACKSON STREET, TOPEKA, KANSAS. | 








AVOID EYESTRAIN 


With lane Ad Sstabie Shades 


“Eyestrain in children is due largely to bad lighting in 
schoolrooms,” says a recent bulletin published by the United 
States Bureau of Education. “The primary function of a win- 
dow shade is to exclude excessive light and glare. The only 
satisfactory device is the adjustable fixture whereby any desired 
part of the window may be covered.” 


_The Draper Adjustable Shade, which obstructs glare and 
permits entrance of valuable top light, is the logical answer to 
the specifications laid down by the Bureau of Education. Also, 
with Draper Shades, windows may be lowered from the top so 
as to permit an overhead circulation of air, without draft. 


Use our free planning service. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland, Indiana 
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-HEALTHFUL, EVEN HEAT 
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FOR THIS HIGH SCHOOL | 














Teaneck High School, Teaneck, N. J. 
Hacker & Hacker, architects; F. C. 
Haerter, general contractor; Johnston 
Heating Co., heating contractor. 
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THE TEANECK HIGH SCHOOL, Teaneck, N. J. 
is another outstanding school building in which 
a Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump is relied on 


to keep the heating system working properly. 


Removing all air and condensation from return 


lines and radiators, a Jennings assures a full 


Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps 


flow of steam to every radiator. Close control 


are furnished in capacities rang- 

ing from 4 to 400 g. p. m. of 
of temperatures and an even, healthful warmth cennahateeiis, neat, 
of air. For serving up to 300,000 


sq. ft. of radiation. 


are made easy to maintain regardless of out- 


side weather conditions. Write for Bulletin 85. 


Jennings Pumps 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO.,+11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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Our Editorial 
Yard-Stick 


The average reader of a publication occasion- 
ally may wonder whether a definite set of rules 
is employed in determining upon the inclusion 
and exclusion of reading matter. 


The author, too, who sends in his manuscript 
may be interested in the policy that shall guide 
in the acceptance, or rejection, of his offering. 
He may assume that acceptance implies sound 
editorial judgment, and rejection notes a lack of 
discernment and appreciation of values. 


The facts remains that the judicious editor 
has constantly in mind the scope and range of 
his publication. Moreover, he judges every article, 
every paragraph, in fact every line, in the light 
of service to his reading constituency. 


Many fine manuscripts are received which 
cannot be printed, because they go beyond the 
scope of a publication. They may be better suited 
for some other publication. Again, an author 
may send in a manuscript which comes within 
the scope of the publication, but which is not 
acceptable, because the subject matter has al- 
ready been treated with sufficient thoroughness. 


The conscientious editor constantly bears in 
mind one objective, namely, service to the 
reader. Will the article, or item, prove helpful to 
the cause in hand? Does it carry information, 
offer a suggestion, or point a way, that may 
prove of service to the man who buys and pays 
for the publication? 


The success of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BoaRD 
JouRNAL rests upon the sincere determination 
to render a real service to the school administra- 
tors of the United States. Service constitutes 
our editorial yard-stick. 


The Editor 


All rights reserved. Title registered as Trade Mark in the United States Patent office. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the 


invariably include the old a3 we!l as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of subscribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after date of issue. 


Editorial Material—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school administration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited, and will be paid for upon publication. 
Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps for return, if unavailable. Open letters to the editor must in all cases contain the name and address o! 


the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 
The contents of this issue are listed in the Education Index. 
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THE TIME SERVICE OF A 
RENOWNED INSTITUTION 
























Rouss Physical Laboratory 
| University of Virginia, Charlotteville, Virginia 





Completely Equipped with Standard Electric Time Service 


It’s an old axiom that people are known by the company they keep. 
Likewise in the building trades, for instance, the quality of equipment 
used is generally a clear indication of the general character of the 
institution. 


Most of the nationally renowned schools and colleges now use 
“Standard Electric Time Service” — Many of them have used it for 
nearly half a century. — The inference is obvious—Standard Electric 
Time Equipment furnishes the kind of time service schools and col- 
leges need and must have. 





School Officials, Architects and Engineers know they can rely on 
“Standard.” . 


Have “Standard” Equipment specified for your next building. 


ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
PROGRAM BELL EQUIPMENT 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 

SCHOOL TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
LABORATORY VOLTAGE SUPPLY PANELS 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


| Springfield, Mass. 
The Standard Electric Time Co. of Can., Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q., Can. 





Atlanta, Glenn Bldg. Chicago, Monadnock Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. Portland, Ore., 65 First Street 
Baltimore, 2 E. Redwood St. Cleveland, Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 124 W. 4th St. San Francisco, 1 Drumm Street 
Birmingham, 2920 Seventh Ave. So. Columbus, 83 So. High Street Minneapolis, McKnight Bldg. Scranton, 148 Adams Ave. 
Boston, 10 High Street Dallas, Mercantile Bank Bldg. New York City, 50 Church Street Seattle, 918 Western Ave. 
Buffalo, Stock Exchange Bldg. Denver, 562 Pennsylvania St. Philadelphia, 1612 Market St. Spokane, 110 S. Cedar St. 


Charlotte, 217 Latta Arcade Detroit, Donovan Bldg. Pittsburgh, Bessemer Bldg. Tampa, 114 W. Alfred St. 












SSS SSS SSS “STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” Sear 
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Semiannual Promotions 


Dr. W. C. McGinnis, Superintendent of Schools, Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


I have no data regarding the number of city 
school systems that have the semiannual promo- 
tion form of organization. A report of a city 
school survey by the division of field studies of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, states 
that most of the city school systems of the 
United States have the semiannual plan of 
organization. Among the many large city sys- 
tems that have the semiannual plan are New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and Detroit. 
It is probable that most of the large cities, as 
well as most of the cities, are included in the 
number that operate the school system under 
the semiannual promotion plan. Complete and 
correct data regarding the number or per cent of 
city school systems that use the semiannual 
plan would be interesting. These data would de- 
pict present practice, but they would be of little 
value in themselves in determining what is good 
practice. All too often investigators of educa- 
tional administration or supervision find out 
through research what is common or most fre- 
quent practice, and then reach the conclusion 
that the most frequent practice is best practice. 
Administrative procedure is probably less readi- 
ly changed in large school systems than in the 
smaller systems. Among the cities not using the 
semiannual plan are Boston and practically all 
other New England cities, and such cities as 
Atlantic City, East Orange, Montclair, and 
Trenton. 


Advantages of the Semiannual Plan 


The proponents of the semiannual plan of 
organization use several arguments in support 
of that plan. These arguments vary in number 
and kind, but there is one argument which is 
used by all. They state that the semiannual plan 
is better than the annual promotion plan of 
organization, because under it a pupil who is 
not promoted loses only a half year of school 
life, while under the annual plan he loses a 
whole year. 

Newark, New Jersey, adopted the semiannual 
plan in 1896, and was by no means the first city 
to do so. Thirty-five years ago the only method 
of classification and reclassification of pupils 
was by nonpromotion and double promotion. 
Pupils who failed of promotion lost a whole 
year of school life. The consideration of this 
fact was the reason — and it was a good rea- 
son — for the adoption of the semiannual plan 
of organization. That reason no longer exists 
in a school system in which good administrative 
and supervisory procedure is in operation. 


Not Justifiable for Classification 


Nonpromotion, or the failure of pupils, is not 
a justifiable method of pupil classification. It is 
a crude method. It is no more suited to modern 
educational administration and supervision than 
the old-time rural builder’s “rule of thumb” 
method of construction is adapted to the plan- 
ning and construction of a schoolhouse. Any 
theory or practice of educational administration 
that emphasizes pupil failure as a definite pol- 
icy —as is being done wherever nonpromotion 
is used as a method of pupil classification — is 
vicious. The financial cost of teaching repeaters 
is great, but the social cost is greater. Nonpro- 
motion sends boys and girls into society 
burdened with a tendency to fail rather than 
equipped with a capacity to succeed. Educa- 
tional theory runs somewhat ahead of common 
educational practice. If this were not so, there 
would be but little progress. Throughout the 
United States, university teachers of educational 
theory oppose nonpromotion as a method of 
pupil classification. They advocate the 100-per- 
cent promotion goal. We must admit, of course, 
that the degree of universality of a particular 


theory is not evidence of its soundness. Theory, 
as well as practice, must be subjected to careful 
study and experimentation before the truth or 
the advantages of either can be safely accepted. 
The theory that the earth is round had a hard 
time in supplanting the old, almost universal, 
belief that the earth is flat. Adaptation of the 
course of study to the needs and the abilities of 
the pupils, rather than retardation, is sound ad- 
ministrative procedure. Enrichment, rather than 
acceleration, is likewise the proper answer in 
many cases. Dr. Paul R. Mort’s dictum that 
“every pupil has a right to twelve years of 
schooling on his own level” is worthy of uni- 
versal consideration and of almost universal 
acceptance. The faithful pupil of less than aver- 
age ability should not be penalized by nonpro- 
motion. It is the job of the school to adapt itself 
to the needs and the ability of the pupil, rather 
than to give first consideration to a set admin- 
istrative procedure. 


Semiannual Plan No Longer Practicable 


The only real, honest-to-goodness reason for 
having the semiannual promotion plan no longer 
exists. The plan has outlived its usefulness and 
should be abandoned. 

Two other rather prominent arguments in 
favor of semiannual promotions are: (1) it pro- 
vides greater flexibility in promoting pupils and 
aids acceleration of bright pupils who should 
be accelerated, and (2) it provides greater flex- 
ibility of class organization. All of the advan- 
tages claimed for the semiannual plan can just 
as easily be obtained without it. The absence of 
the semiannual plan doesn’t mean the presence 
of a rigid annual promotion plan. A pupil should 
be promoted at any time when it is to his ad- 
vantage to be promoted. The great group of 
normal pupils would go along together by an- 
nual promotions, but there should be constant 
adjustments to individual needs. 

The claim of greater flexibility in promotions 
is unsound. Rigidity and flexibility do not go 
together. The semiannual promotion plan makes 
for uniformity of promotion, as well as uni- 
formity of nonpromotion by establishing defin- 
ite promotion and failure dates in the school 
calendar. I recently made a limited investiga- 
tion of promotion practice in 32 city school 
systems having the semiannual promotion or- 
ganization. In 30 of them, promotions are made 
only as mass promotions, and are made twice a 
year. In only two of the cities are individual 
pupils promoted whenever it is to their advan- 
tage to be promoted. 


Semiannual Promotion Tends to 
Increase Retardation 


Acceleration in the secondary school should 
be a matter of the accumulation of credits, be- 
gun in the junior-high-school grades. The semi- 
annual promotion organization does not tend to 
the acceleration of brighter pupils, but it actu- 
ally tends to increase retardation. The report 
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of a 1929 survey of a city school system by the 
division of field studies of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, gives the following infor- 
mation: “Number of pupils, between 8,000 and 
9,000; per cent of pupils in high-school senior 
class who took less than 8 half years for gradu- 
ation, 0; per cent who took more than 8 half 
years, 9; number of pupils of high-school age 
enrolled in grades below the high school, 300.” 

The school system has semiannual promo- 
tions. The fact that pupils who are not pro- 
moted lose only half a year under the semian- 
nual promotion plan is one of the reasons why 
teachers withhold promotions from border-line 
pupils. That conclusion is reached on the au- 
thority of teachers themselves. 


Objections to Semiannual Plan 

One of the chief objections to the semiannual 
promotion plan is that it necessitates a complete 
reorganization of classes, and a consequent loss 
of time in the middle of the year. A second ob- 
jection to the semiannual plan is that under it, 
teachers and pupils have to go through the 
process of getting acquainted twice a year in- 
stead of once. The clerical-record work is 
doubled under the semiannual plan without any 
added benefits. 

The claim that semiannual promotions make 
for greater flexibility of class organization is 
difficult to sustain. As a matter of fact, it hin- 
ders flexibility of organization, in that it results 
in a necessity for small classes in many school 
systems in both the elementary grades and in 
high school. For instance, the 12A and 12B 
classes in several subjects in high schools are 
each so small that the A’s and B’s could be put 
together were it not for the fact that they are 
separated by a half year of study. Because of 
the small classes under the semiannual promo- 
tion and graduation plan, the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ College at Trenton, New Jersey, is to 
abandon that plan of organization. The teach- 
ers, supervisors, and principals of Perth Amboy 
have just voted almost three to one to abolish 
the semiannual plan. 

Even the most ardent proponents of depart- 
mental teaching in the elementary and junior- 
high-school grades admit that one serious dis- 
advantage is found in the fact that it is difficult 
for the teacher who teaches several different 
groups of pupils to know the pupils individually 
and to understand their individual abilities, 
aptitudes, and attitudes. To teach children is 
more important than to teach subjects. It is 
important that the teachers know her subject, 
but it is essential that she know her pupils. 
Departmental teaching and individualized in- 
struction adapted to the needs of the pupils can- 
not function properly in a school organized 
under the semiannual-promotion organization 
plan. Departmental teaching under the semi- 
annual plan does not allow time for the teacher 
to know her pupils well before they must move 
on and be confronted with another series of 
new adjustments. 

The semiannual plan does not go well with 
homogeneous grouping. Whether or not the ad- 
vantages of homogeneous grouping outweigh its 
disadvantages need not be discussed here. It is 
sufficient to note that homogeneous grouping is 
extensively used. Except in very large schools, 
the semiannual plan by dividing grades into 
half-year sections makes the number of pupils 
in the A and B grades too small for homo- 
geneous grouping. 

The semiannual promotion plan of organiza- 
tion has served its purpose. It is no longer an 
aid, but it is a positive hindrance to efficient 
administration. It is as out of date as the A B C 
method of teaching reading. Let it pass. 
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What Is Efficient School-Business Administration? 


Classification of School Systems According to the Excellence and Adequacy 
of Their Programs of Business Administration 
N. L. Engelhardt,* Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The improvement of business management in 
public-school systems is being earnestly sought. 
That a constructive advance has been made in 
this field during the past two decades is not to 
be denied. That more widespread and signifi- 
cant improvement may be achieved is also not 
open to question. The fundamental bearing of 
efficient and successful business management 
upon public support for public education should 
stimulate progress in all aspects of this work. 
Accounting for funds, determining unit costs, 
building budgets, insuring buildings, developing 
maintenance and operating programs, account- 
ing for property, and all other work of business 
management call for business skill and admin- 
istrative thoroughness which should be made 
available to every school system. 

The widespread interest in this field is evi- 
dent in the current professional periodical, as 
well as book, literature. Comprehensive texts on 
school-business administration have appeared. 
Special studies on safeguarding school funds, 
insuring school buildings, issuing school bonds, 
planning equipment budgets, and the like, are 
being issued from the press in significant num- 
bers. Each issue of any journal on educational 
administration carries thoughtful and helpful 
articles on special business problems. Each sur- 
vey of a school system may have a chapter or 
two suggesting ways and means of obtaining 
better business management. The sum total of 
these efforts will result in definite improvements 
in those school systems where the administration 
is seeking guidance, and where time is available 
ior analysis and correction. The process of bet- 
terment could, however, be speeded up most 
significantly if analysis and classification on a 


_ statewide basis were attempted. 


The Competitive Element in Business 
Management 


The local school administrations of a state 
would profit if the competitive element utilized 
in the scholastic, musical, and athletic contests 
of school children were applied to the general 
nature and character of their business manage- 
ment. A competition to discover which school 
system produces the most worth-while budget, 
which local administration shows the most com- 
prehensive financial statements, or which local 
staff develops the most defensible program of 
building insurance, would tend to stimulate in- 
terest in neglected or undeveloped areas. State 
departments, or other state educational groups, 
might even group the local school-business ad- 
ministrations in a series of classes signifying the 
varving characters of their entire work. A local 
school system whose business management is 
placed in a low classification would have an in- 
centive for studying its own case and for im- 
proving its methods. State-wide surveys have 
shown that unnecessarily wide variations exist 
in local business practices, and that many 
school systems use antiquated, ill-advised, or 
even unbusinesslike methods. There can be no 
defense for a school system using methods long 
discarded by the business world. Local improve- 
ment in business practices will result in a more 
intelligent use of school funds, which will have 
4 helpful influence upon the productive phases 
of public education. 


Classification of School Systems Accord- 
ing to Character of Business Practices 
The four cases cited below indicate the possi- 

bilities in classifying school systems according 


*Assisted by Max R. Brunstetter, graduate student in edu- 
cational administration, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


to the manner in which their business work is 
done. The cases have been chosen from many 
included in a survey of school systems in one 
state. The cases represent a cross section of 
business organization and business practice in 
that state. It will be noted that Case No. 1 typi- 
fies those communities which have organized 
their business administration of schools on the 
same excellent plane on which the affairs of 
corporations doing a like amount of business are 
organized. From Case No. 1 to Case No. 4 one 
finds a gradual decrease in business efficiency, 
until in school systems similar to Case No. 4, 
such poor business practices are found as to 
warrant severe condemnation. In other words, 
the variation in business practice in the state is 
exceedingly great. 

There has been no effort in the presentation 
of these cases to develop a scientific scale or 
rating. Such a device would, however, be ex- 
ceedingly helpful. A study of these cases shows 
wide differences in organization, in budgeting, 
in accounting, in safeguarding documents and 
funds, in planning building programs, in insur- 
ing school buildings, in buying supplies, in pay- 
roll practices, and other functions of business 
management. Complete standardization may 
not be desirable or feasible. Conformity which 
results in complete and accurate information, 
in securing the highest educational returns for 
the dollar spent, and in preventing financial 
losses through unwise expenditure or inade- 
quate controk should, however, be the aim in 
all states. 


Four School Systems Ranked According 
to the Character of Their Business 
Practices 


Case No. 1 shows rather uniformly excellent 
practices. 


Case No. 2 has many excellent but some very 
unsatisfactory practices. 

Case No. 3 can improve effectively many of 
its practices. 

Case No. 4 lacks good management and 
would have difficulty in justifying most of its 
practices. 

Case No. 1 

This school district includes a great deal of the 
territory outside of the city limits. The organ- 
ization is of the unit type, with executives respon- 
sible to the superintendent in charge of buildings, 
accounting, and purchasing. There are board com- 
mittees for finance, building, and teachers. The 
board has not reduced its policies, in regard to the 
conduct of the system, to the form of printed rules 
and regulations. 

The administrative offices, equipment, and rec- 
ords are evidences of a high standard of executive 
control. The minute book, however, could be im- 
proved by substitution of a loose-leaf book with 
special pages for reports. Minutes are sent out to 
board members. 

The type of income control exercised insures 
adequate receipts to the school system as need 
arises. The depository, selected on a competitive 
basis. furnishes ample security for school funds on 
deposit and gives a fair rate of interest. No borrow- 
ing for current expenditures is necessary. 

The system of financial accounting is complete, 
and insures not only adequate data for cost ac- 
counting, but excellent safeguards for finances. 
Budgetary control is set up in the detailed monthly 
reports to the board. The annual financial state- 
ment in the form of a balance sheet is quite exten- 
sive. Original costs of building and sites are carried 
in the general ledger. 

The budget, prepared by the superintendent, the 
chairman of the building committee, and the busi- 
ness executive, shows income and expenditures for 
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the past two years, by months, with estimated in- 
come and expenditures by months, for the coming 
year. Although the form of the budget is not 
standard, it includes several summaries and tabu- 
lations. 

Payroll procedure is excellent. The principals 
combine the monthly time sheet and payroll sheet, 
and the records are checked as authorization for 
the monthly salary warrants. The administration 
could be improved by the use of payroll devices 
and the establishment of a separate payroll account 
at the bank. 

Financial safeguards are in accordance with the 
best theory, both for bonding and for auditing. 
Supply administration shows evidence of careful 
planning to achieve the best in materials with a 
minimum of waste. Purchasing, requisitioning, 
delivering, and accounting procedures are thor- 
oughly efficient. 

The administration of maintenance and oper- 
ation is on a definite program. The system of rec- 
ords insures good accounting and avoidance of 
waste in materials and services. The duties of the 
janitorial staff should be summarized in written 
lists of instructions. 

The board has evidently been carrying on an 
extended building program. The studies of popula- 
tion trends and residential expansion to support 
such a program on a scientific basis are, however, 
lacking. Building standards have been maintained 
through the employment of a consultant architect 
and a building supervisor. The equipment for new 
buildings does not seem to have been given the 
same amount of consideration as the actual con- 
struction. 

Bonded indebtedness, although up to the con- 
stitutional limit, is on a firm basis, as evidenced 
by the results secured in the sale of local school 
bonds. The system of records is complete. All issues 
are standard in term and type. 

A few small children are transported to one 
school. The board owns its bus and employs the 
driver. Transportation cost accounting has been 
neglected, however, and expenditures charged to 
other departments using the bus. 

Property protection is afforded through 80 per 
cent co-insurance, with annual inspections for fire 
hazards. Fire, tornado, and boiler insurance policies 
are carried, all listed in an insurance register. 


Case No. 2 Employs Some Less Satisfactory 
Practices 

This school district is located in a growing city, 
and has expanded to include a great deal of terri- 
tory outside the city limits. Board committees for 
finance, building, and teachers are selected. The 
organization is the unit type, the superintendent 
being the chief executive officer of the board. The 
secretary of the board is also superintendent of 
building and grounds; this combination confuses 
the flow of authority. The organization system is 
not definite, as there are no printed rules and reg- 
ulations outlining powers and duties. 

The administrative offices are well: arranged and 
equipped. Protection of records in the superin- 
tendent’s office is not complete, however, as there 
is no vault or safe there. The minute book is stand- 
ard in form, but procedures tending to routinize 
and expedite board business are not in evidence. 

Provisions of income control indicate that finan- 
cial needs of the district have been analyzed and 
properly met, with a minimum of expense to the 
local taxpayers. 

Unnecessary duplication of effort is seen in the 
accounting system, as the secretary of the board 
and the superintendent’s secretary keep ledgers for 
the same expenditures. Uniform accounting classifi- 
cation would be valuable to this district, in com- 
paring local unit costs with costs for similar com- 
munities, on the same basis. The annual financial 
statement does not present a complete picture of 
the financial status of the district. A property 
ledger is in use, but does not form the basis for 
maintenance budget estimates. 

The budget as submitted by the superintendent 
provides no basis for considering the recommenda- 
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tions. Payroll records 
should be supplemented 
by a monthly time re- 
port, a payroll ledger, 
and a monthly payroll 
sheet. The time required 
to perform this phase of 
business administration 
could be lessened mate- 
rially through the use of 
payroll devices. 

Only one of the three 
officials who should be 
bonded has been required 
to submit a bond. This 
bond is backed by two 
personal sureties. Audit- 
ing is sometimes done by 
an outside auditing com- 
pany, and annually by a 
board committe. 

The purchasing of sup- 
plies is excellent, but the 
time should be shifted 
from the fall to the 
spring. Supplies records 
should be improved, and 
standardization of items 
effected. 

Maintenance and op- 
eration show evidence of 
systematic planning and 
oversight. Maintenance 
records and costs are 
well kept. Written in- 
structions to janitors 
should be issued to 
standardize job proce- 
dures and prevent waste material and effort. 

The district has planned to take care of the 
building needs as set forth in a recent survey. All 
supplemental studies essential to developing a 
building program are at hand. The board uses 
standard procedures in carrying through a build- 
ing operation. 

The local bonded indebtedness situation is good. 
Adequate records are kept. Premiums are secured 
on bond issues, and the average rate of interest is 
but 4% per cent. The amount of indebtedness is 
average, about 3 per cent of the assessed valuation. 
The type of bond issue, however, should be 
changed, as most issues are a combination of 
straight and serial, payments being made every 
five or ten years. This makes it difficult to insure 
equal annual payments and forces the creation of 
a sinking fund. 

Insurance is of the flat type, about 40 per cent 
of value. It is 5-year term. Annual inspections are 
made for fire hazards. Boiler and tornado insur- 
ance are carried in addition to fire insurance. In- 
surance records are complete. 

Case No. 3 Can Improve Its Practices 

This is one of the larger school districts in the 
state. The board of education exercises special 
control over business administration through 
various committees; in the case of educational 
policy, it acts as a group. Executive control is 
divided in the multiple organization among the 
superintendent, the part-time secretary purchasing 
agent, and the custodian of buildings. 

The minute book is poorly organized: a large 
bound book, written in longhand, no paragraphs 
for motions, names of members voting for or 
against not included, no indexes. There is a recent 
revision of the printed rules and regulations, com- 
plete, but not definite in tracing the line of author- 
ity. No docket or minutes are sent to board mem- 
bers. The secretary makes an annual report to 
the board. 

The school tax is low. The depository is selected 
on a competitive basis, with a bond required; 3 
per cent interest is paid on daily bank balances. 
Short-term loans are unnecessary, as a sufficiently 
large surplus is carried. 

The secretary keeps expenditure distribution 
ledgers in the form of warrant registers — one for 
each of the funds, and a distribution ledger by 
buildings. The treasurer keeps the control ledger 
of general receipts and disbursements. No voucher 
system is used. Warrant checks are sent out for 
all payments. 

No budgetary control is maintained other than 
reports made to the board every three months. The 
treasurer reports monthly on receipts and disburse- 
ments, with bank balances. 
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A PRIMARY CLASS AT BRONXVILLE, 


The primary class illustrated in the above picture was taken recently with the cooperation of Supt. W. W. Beatty 


NEW YORK 


of the Bronxville Public Schools, and_is part of a talking film prepared under the direction of Mr. V. C. 
dir of educational research for I 
information, but also for teacher-training purposes. 


Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
The annual financial statement is not adequately 
itemized, as only total disbursements under each 
iund are shown. The condition of the sinking fund 
is not reported separately, only the balance being 
indicated. Bonded indebtedness is not reported. 

The budget, as prepared by the superintendent, 
deals only with estimated receipts and current 
expense disbursements. 

Payroll procedure in general conforms to stand- 
ards. The excellent forms in use might be supple- 
mented by a monthly payroll sheet, and a payroll 
calculator would save time in preparing salary 
watrants. 

The treasurer’s bond is adequate in amount, but 
is the undesirable personal surety type. There is 
no audit other than that of the board committee. 

No standardization of supply items has been 
dene. Supply estimates, except for textbooks, are 
made by the secretary of the board. Purchasing 
is efficiently done, but requisition of supplies occurs 
every week. Records of supplies are inadequate, 
although the cost accounting of supplies per build- 
ing is maintained. 

The maintenance program is well organized and 
staffed. Cost accounting is facilitated through the 
use of job orders and the posting of expenditures 
by buildings. Janitors are required to assist in 
maintenance as well as in operation work. 

There is no program of building. Scientific 
studies of population trends and residential devel- 
opments should be made to determine site loca- 
tions and building needs for the future. 

The school-bond indebtedness is average, about 
3 per cent of the assessed valuation. The type and 
term of the single bond issue conform to the best 
standards. 

The insurance is the flat type, blanket form, 
annual term. Had 80 per cent co-insurance been 
carried, the board would have received a much 
greater indemnity for the two buildings which have 
burned in the past ten years. A 5-year term for 
policies would result in lower rates. 


Case No. 4 Lacks Good Management 

This school district has consolidated with sev- 
eral neighboring rural districts; two buildings are 
maintained, one a combination elementary-and- 
high school, the other an outlying rural school. 

The organization is essentially unit type, 
although the superintendent is assisted by board 
officers in some of the executive functions. There 
are board committees for finance, buildings, and 
supplies. The outline of organization and place- 
ment of responsibility are not clear, as there are 
no written rules and regulations to indicate board 
policy in this respect. 

The superintendent’s office in the high-school 


The picture is intended not only for public 
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building is small and not 
easily accessible. The 
board meets at the treas- 
urer’s place of business. 
Protection of records is 
inadequate. The minute 
book, in form and con- 
tent, reveals lack of se- 
cretarial efficiency. 

The school-tax rate is 
high, with almost as 
much levied for the sink- 
ing and interest funds 
as for the_ teachers’ 
fund; the bonded indebt- 
edness, however, is com- 
paratively low. Borrow- 
ing for current expense 
has not been necessary, 
because of the reserve 
balance carried and the 
practice of interfund 
transfer. The depository 
is not bonded for school 
deposits, nor does it pay 
interest on such deposits. 

Financial accounting 
books consist of a war- 
rant register and a re- 
ceipts ledger, set up and 
posted by the treasurer. 
The budget is prepared 
by the superintendent, 
secretary, and the treas- 
urer. Cost data for the 
budget are not readily 
accessible to the super- 
intendent who usually 
indicates only the services and materials needed 
for the coming year. 

Salary warrants are made out monthly by the 
secretary from an annual payroll sheet. No deduc- 
tions are made, each teacher paying the substitute 
employed. Teachers are required to call at the 
secretary's place of business for salary warrants. 
No payroll forms are used, except the salary 
warrant, the annual payroll sheet, and the warrant 
register. 

The treasurer is bonded by a surety bonding 
company. No audit is made other than that of the 
board committee. 

Analysis of supply administration shows the fol- 
lowing weaknesses: no standardization, supplies 
bought on the open market, irregular requisitions, 
and no supply accounting. 

Maintenance is in charge of a board committee 
which determines annually the repairs necessary. 
No records are available. Operation service is 
limited owing to the type of janitor personnel. 
Purchase of fuel is efficient. 

The superintendent is the moving force in build- 
ing activities. Present buildings present evidence of 
the lack of a program on the part of the board. 

The amount of bonded indebtedness is compara- 
tively low; the term and type of issue are excellent. 
No records, such as the bond register, are kept. 

A few pupils are transported from a rural school 
closed after consolidation. The board has set no 
standards for transportation service. 

Insurance is of the flat type, about 50 per cent 
of plant value. Co-insurance would enable the 
board to secure greater protection for a slightly 
greater cost. The policies constitute the only 
records. 


Arnspiger, 





Teacher Certification 


—Raising of certification requirements among 
the states is one of the outstanding tendencies of 
the biennium, 1926-28, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education. A movement toward the 
centralization of the power of certification directly 
into the hands of the state, instead of allowing such 
power to remain in the hands of local districts, 
counties, and cities, has been proceeding for many 
years. Thirty years ago only three states issued 
and controlled all teachers’ certificates. In 1926, 
a total of 26 state departments exercised such 
powers. Certification on the basis of examination 
continues to decrease, while certification on the 
basis of institutional training continues to increase. 
At present, all states grant one or more certificates 
primarily on the basis of professional training. 
Many of the states give little or no recognition to 
certificates outside their boundaries. 
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The Duties of Public-School Administrators—XI 


Fred C. Ayer, Professor of Education, the University of Texas 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present paper concludes a series of ar- 
ticles, which has been devoted to a considera- 
tion of the duties of public-school administra- 
tors. The data upon which the preceding articles 
have been based were secured from a study of 
the administrative duties performed by 473 
principals and superintendents scattered in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. The study of ad- 
ministrative duties was based upon a carefully 
prepared checking list of 1,000 administrative 
duties, so organized as to cover the field thor- 
oughly and systematically. The study extended 
over a vear’s work of the 473 administrators in- 
cluded. With certain minor exceptions, the 
1,000 administrative duties have been treated 
in the preceding articles in the same general 
order as they appeared in the original checking 
list where they were classified in the following 
manner: 


1, SORGIE MOB as Saksicceseocesaees 101 duties 
2. Executive Management............... 169 duties 
3. Business Management ....... 0006008 153 duties 
4 RE PREMISE 65565, 6866 0650504006 86 duties 
BS UME) NE are eres aisic sig. aiasie we alarni esas 120 duties 
6. FRO CUI iiss osc sia ciseece sow eys 70 duties 
7. GRC. DGUVIIES 6:0.6:0.5:0:53%6800000000% 79 duties 
eo .-- 106 duties 
OD: BPRGINt. Denvites 244c0w.aiscssancsacaes 116 duties 


The 1,000 executive duties which fall into the 
nine fields of administrative service indicated 
above have been treated in previous articles 
with respect to the percentages of superintend- 
ents, general principals, high-school principals, 
and elementary-school principals respectively 
who performed each duty; with respect to the 
median frequency with which each duty was 
performed by superintendents; and with respect 
to the median administrative value which was 
attached to each duty by 50 competent judges. 
It is the purpose of this, the final article of the 
series, to call attention to certain summary fea- 
tures and conclusions, which become apparent 
when all of the preceding details are brought to- 
gether for general consideration. 


1. Variation in the Values Attached to 
Administrative Duties 


Owing to the fact that public-school admin- 
istrators find that it is impossible to perform 
in person all of the administrative duties which 
present themselves, it is a matter of importance 
to ascertain the different value of the various 
possible duties. Fifty judges were called upon in 
the present study to assign values to each of 
the 1,000 administrative duties. Values were 
assigned according to administrative importance 
of the various duties when performed by the 
superintendent of schools. A duty was given a 
value of “1” when judged to be of primary ad- 
ministrative importance; a value of “2” when 
judged to be of average importance; a value of 
“3” when judged to be of minor importance; 
and a value of “0” when judged to be of no 
importance. 

The median value which was attached to each 
of the 1,000 administrative duties has been in- 
dicated and certain features of the variations in 
values among the different duties have been 
pointed out in the preceding articles. Table 
XLVII is now presented as a general summary 
of the different values of administrative duties, 
as they appear in the various major and sub- 
ordinate types of administrative service. 


TABLE XLVII. The Administrative Values of Various Types 
of Duties Perfomed by Public-School Superintendents. 
(The figures indicate the number of duties of 
each type and value.) 


TYPES OF DUTIES ne — 

I. General Control 
1. Codperation with Board ...........e 18 7 4 90 
2. Administrative Organization................ 13 9 O O 
3. CoGperative Agencies ...............sscssesseses . & 2 ® 
4. Survey, Appraisal, and Publicity........ + i te 8 
BOE  iaecunaniinnnneAhwnn 43 36 22 0O 


II, Eanentive Management 















- Major Office Management and 
Routine 10 13 O @Q 
2. Minor 
WIND | sc cssasaassricceiincsass © 9 Ut WwW 
3. Relations with Parents. 10 15 3 QO 
4. Church and Special eo 3 i § 
5. Civic Activities..... - | © @ 
6. Miscellaneous ....... iz &$ § @ 
NIN. acczlauNetracenssancseunikceics Ceciaieniaabitess 33 46 48 14 
III. Business Management 
DV, BiRGRh DOWNIE assis ccscciccscccsscsseciccssse 12. 6 1 0O 
2. Payroll and Cash Accounting.............. a ae ee 
3. Inspection and Care of School Plant 3 9 10 6 
4. Purchase of Supplies and Equipment 7 14 3 0 
5. Construction and Repair.............:000 5 4 4 { 
6. Supervision of Janitorial Service........ 7’ § § 6 
7. Building Program and Survey.s.......... is ¢ © © 
NEMABILE sss badedtaeshiassiiatiank eakivicessiaieiiaviiaed 51 61 30 11 
IV. The Teaching Staff 
1. Employment of Teachers................ zz ti $ © 
2. Personal Welfare of Teachers | a a 
3. Professional Improvement..............0+ ~~ Oe = 0 
4. Siatus and Welfare of Executives...... is 9 <4 € 
Oe ileniainnntninccacnenunciiacs 55 44 15 0 
V. The Pupils 
1. Census and Attendance............ccccceee 13 14 10 J 
2. Promotion and Progress ..........csceee+ 7 3 38 @6 
S$. Classification Gf Puails......cccsscsscscssessss S @ @ 1 
4. RODOFIS SHG BOGGS. .....ccccccscssscscscsosses 5 8 7 2 
5. The Discipline of Pupils.................0 6 14 2 Q 
NE  iiictereaetit desi cacisiseusnies 39 53 24 4 
VI. The Curriculum 
1. Aims and Adaptability —)...... eee 6 8 4 0 
2. Extension ) 
Bi, MII, Solas ste ad ectivedscccaccacidecnacnccaes 5 1 4 0 
4. Schedule Management ...............c.ccce000 oi Ss 6 
5. COMRRCUIOT TRTTIG avs cs ccscscsecccessccsees 17 4 0 0 
NUANNINN* icasdesuduecenseineciaueneacesiacestnaeacaiars 37 25 8 O 
VII. Special Activities 
1. Student Organization and_ Social 
PMN i ictiniccvcdsassesincctessisicceermincs 1 13 ll O 
2: BUGS ACCIVIEICS ..cicic.cccccassecsoscssccessses } Ff 6 
es IRIN hace tacs cand a lsiccdeacen tee insseavesiaite 2 30 10 2 
4, School Publications )........c:cccccccccccseee 2 3 «*& # 
5. Graduation Program ) 
TENE, SctrstaseeasienAnnaaiaasnanuaiars 635 31 7 
VIII. Instruction 
1. Teaching and Classroom Manage- 
WE acstkcdcavensvsacecsavacsitiassessanssncsexcaasaisevis 0 5 10 $3 
2. Administration of Tests 00.0.0... 10 10 4 1 
3. Interpretation of Tests .........cccceceeees , = 2 3 
4. Personnel Supervision 3m 2 6 6 
5. Classroom Supervision ow } 8 
MUN) gives eden ests ar 42 44 16 4 
IX. Special Services 
1. Special Health Service.............ccccceeee az 2 © g 
2. Codperation with Health Officers........ a « -™ 4g 
Sy EE BOINME niivcnnncunnnnianue 2 13 2 
a eer 6 il 7 #O 
5. Transportation of Pupils 2 2 4 
6. Playground, Lunch, and Miscel- 
TED Geist iA adiniiabGucesias 5 Mm §$ 
BON. SiiiicrnuniiiimeinenmNaiN 23 41 39 13 


Duties of primary importance are given a value of 1; those 
of average importance, 2; those of minor importance, 3; and 
those of no importance, 0. 


The outstanding fact disclosed in Table 
XLVII is the great and widespread variation in 
the values of the duties which are performed by 
public-school superintendents. Almost without 
exception, this variation is found in all types 
of administrative service. It is most pronounced 
in the general fields of executive management, 
special activities, and special services. In these 
three fields, duties of primary, average, little, 
and no administrative importance are perform- 
ed somewhat indiscriminately. In contrast to 
this, the three fields of general control, person- 
nel management, and the curriculum are char- 
acterized by the performance of comparatively 
large numbers of primary duties, and the total 
absence of performance of duties with no ad- 
ministrative value. 

Table XLVII is worthy of detailed study on 
the part of public-school superintendents. Are 
they giving sufficient attention to the types of 
administrative service which contain the great- 
est number of important duties? Are they giving 
too great attention to the types of service such, 
for example, as minor office management and 
routine, which contain duties exclusively of 
minor or no administrative importance? In 
making final readjustments in the selection of 
appropriate administrative duties to be per- 
formed, it is necessary to consider individual 
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duties within each type of service, but for such 
details the reader must turn to previous articles. 

That the 1,000 duties as a group tend gen- 
erally toward the important, rather than toward 
the valueless duties, is indicated by the follow- 
ing general summary: 


The number of duties of primary importance.... 329 
The number of duties of average importance.... 385 
The number of duties of minor importance..... 233 
The number of duties of no importance........ 53 


Finally, it should be noted that for a consid- 
erable number of the 1,000 administrative du- 
ties the 50 judges were themselves in marked 
disagreement as to the respective intrinsic ad- 
ministrative values. Part of this disagreement 
was due to differences in opinion as to whether 
the superintendent of schools was the appropri- 
ate school officer to perform the duties in ques- 
tion; part was due to the uncertain nature of 
the purposes and outcomes commonly attached 
to certain administrative duties; and part was 
due to genuine differences of opinion among the 
judges as to the actual educational value of cer- 
tain administrative devices. On the whole, there 
was a surprisingly large number of administra- 
tive duties concerning the administrative values 
of which the 50 judges were in practical una- 
nimity of opinion (See previous Tables. ) 


2. Frequency of Performance 


The frequency with which a duty is perform- 
ed is a matter of great vocational significance. 
Duties which are performed at frequent inter- 
vals tend to become standardized and reduced 
to more or less habitual procedure. Duties of 
this type seldom require a high degree of admin- 
istrative ability to perform. Some light, there- 
fore, is thrown on the work of public-school 
superintendents when we note the relative num- 
ber of duties which they perform over brief in- 
tervals in contrast to the duties which they per- 
form over extended intervals. This contrast is 
revealed in the figures presented in summary 
form in Table XLVIII. Table XLVIII shows 
how many of the 1,000 duties which make up 
the work of public-school administrators are 
performed respectively by superintendents on a 
daily, a weekly, a monthly, and a yearly basis. 
TABLE XLVIII. Median Frequencies of the Performance 


of Administrative Duties 
TYPES OF DUTIES Number of Duties Performed 


Daily Weekly Monthly Yearly 
1. General Control................ 0 0 27 14 
2. Executive Management... 18 22 30 71 
3. Business Management...... 0 4 39 110 
4. The Teaching Staff.......... 0 4 17 93 
5. The Pupils .........scsc0..cccosce 3 4 21 92 
6. The Curriculum................ 0 0 2 68 
7. Special Activities.............. 0 0 20 59 
Bi; RMU Sasdorieesccvsrvecccscas 1 7 35 63 
9. Special Services................ 0 6 23 87 
NE -uxndinsismioni nears 22 7 214 717 


The figures given represent the median perform- 
ance in each case of all superintendents who 
performed the duty in question. In this sum- 
mary, yearly duties include all semiannual du- 
ties, while the remaining duties are classified as 
they approximate most closely to monthly, 
weekly, or daily duties. 

The evidence presented in Table XLVIIT 
shows that the great bulk of duties performed 
by public-school superintendents are performed 
on a yearly basis. Of the total 1,000 administra- 
tive duties, 717 were performed during the year 
of the investigation on an annual (including 
semiannual) basis. In addition to the 717 an- 
nual duties, 214 duties were performed on a 
monthly basis, 47 on a weekly basis, and 22 on 
a daily basis. Thus, a total of 93 per cent of 
the duties were performed on a yearly or 
monthly basis, and only 7 per cent on a daily 
or weekly basis. Nearly all of the daily and 
weekly duties performed by public-school super- 
intendents are connected with office duties in 
the general fields of executive management. 
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Three of the general fields of public-school ad- 
ministration — general control, the curriculum, 
and special activities — contain no duties which 
are performed on a daily or weekly basis. Gen- 
erally speaking, as has been shown in previous 
tables, the values assigned to yearly and month- 
ly duties by the 50 judges are almost uniformly 
higher than those assigned to daily and weekly 
duties. 

The facts presented in Table XLVIIT indi- 
cate very clearly that the work of superintend- 
ents cannot be reduced to a routine or habitual 
basis. Over nine tenths of his duties come after 
intervals of time long enough to necessitate the 
initiation of new planning and activity. Many 
of these duties require very extensive planning 
as well as detailed execution. Unfortunately, as 
numerous individual records show, many su- 
perintendents, confronted with an array of some 
twenty duties each day and forty-odd duties 
each week which seemingly need immediate 
attention, never find time properly to plan and 
execute the monthly and annual duties which, 
although of greater ultimate administrative im- 
portance, are less pressing in character. Such a 
situation can only be remedied by preliminary 
planning and deliberate scheduling of the super- 
intendent’s time. 


3. Homogeneity of Administrative Work 


A very considerable amount of literature has 
been devoted to the special work of elementary- 
school and high-school principals as distin- 
guished from that of the superintendent of 
schools. As a matter of fact, these three offices 
have come quite generally to be recognized as 
three separate and fairly distinct factors in the 
administrative personnel of all but the smallest 
of school systems. It is somewhat surprising, 
therefore, but none the less important, to dis- 
cover in such an extensive survey of the work 
of public-school administrators that there is a 
high degree of similarity in the work of the cle- 
mentary-school principal, the high-school prin- 
cipal, and the superintendent of schools. The 
many tables which have been presented in the 
preceding articles show that the great majority 
of the administrative duties performed by the 
superintendent of schools are also performed by 
the high-school and elementary-school princi- 
pals. Superintendents as individuals usually per- 
form a wider array of duties than do either 
high-school or elementary-school principals, the 
superintendent each year on the average per- 
forming 46 per cent of the 1,000 administrative 
duties, as contrasted with an average perform- 
ance of 39 per cent by the high-school principal 
and 35 per cent by the elementary-school prin- 
cipal, but practically all of the duties performed 
by superintendents are also performed some- 
where by large numbers of high-school and ele- 
mentary-school principals. Moreover, the duties 
which are most commonly performed by princi- 
pals are also very commonly performed by 
superintendents. 

In calling attention to the fact of the general 
similarity which exists in the work of the several 
groups of public-school administrators, the 
related fact should not be lost sight of that 
certain duties are characteristic of the work of 
one administrator rather than of all. For ex- 
ample, the duties pertaining to executive cooper- 
ation with the board of education are quite 
generally attached to the work of the superin- 
tendent of schools rather than to that of the 
principal. Nevertheless, even in this field, the 
29 duties pertaining to executive codperation 
with the board were performed on the average 
by half as many principals as by superintend- 
ents. There is a surprisingly large number of 
duties, such as Jnitiate new teacher, Organize 
professional library, and Construct list of gen- 
eral educational objectives, which are practical- 
ly common to all three groups of officers. 

The general extent of the overlap which ex- 
ists in the character of the work of the several 
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different administrative officers is well indicated 
in Table XLIX, which shows the relative per- 
centages of the duties performed by superin- 
tendents on the average in the nine general 
divisions of public-school administration which 
were also performed on the average by high- 
school and by elementary-school principals. For 
example, the high-school principals performed 





TABLE XLIX. Relative Percentages of the Duties Per- 
formed by the Average Superintendent That Are Per- 
formed by the Average High-School Principal and 
ky the Average Elementary-Schoo! Principal 
FIELD OF Relative Percentage Performed 
DUTIES PERFORMED by Principals 
BY 


By High- By Elementary- 
SUPERINTEN- School Principal School Principal 
DENT 

1. General Control ................ 73 63 
2. Executive Management... 93 83 
3. Business Management...... 66 62 
4. The Teaching Staff.......... 75 59 
Di, Be: BONERS cc ssssecicasccesniiavis 100 92 
6. The Curriculum............. 85 62 
7. Special Activities.............. 103 66 
S. TRSHHUCHON. .ccesscccccccccccacs 87 89 
9. Special Services.............. 87 103 





73 per cent and the elementary-school princi- 
pals performed 63 per cent as many of the ad- 
ministrative duties in the field of general control 
as did the superintendents. In the field of execu- 
tive management they performed 93 per cent 
and 83 per cent respectively as many duties as 
the superintendent. In the field of special activi- 
ties the high-school principals on the average 
performed more duties (103 per cent) than the 
superintendent. Likewise, the elementary prin- 
cipals performed more duties (103 per cent) in 
the field of special services. 

On the basis of these figures it would appear 
that the training necessary to the principalship 
and the superintendency should be essentially 
the same, and that experience received in any 
one of these positions would be highly useful in 
each of the others. The general similarity of the 
work performed by each officer also throws some 
doubt concerning the necessity of employing 
three different administrators in small systems. 

4. The Factor of Size 

Almost nothing has been said in the preceding 
articles concerning the influence of the size of 
the school system, or of the building enrollment 
upon the duties which the administrative officers 
in charge have to perform. This has not been 
due to lack of space for the full presentation of 
facts. While no attempt can now be made to 
cover the factor of size adequately, it seems de- 
sirable to make several general statements that 
are borne out by an analysis of the detailed 
data pertaining to size. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that de- 
creases in the size of a school or of a school sys- 
tem cut down the total number of administra- 
tive duties performed by individual school ad- 
ministrators more than it affects the selection of 
particular duties. That is to say, the principals 
and superintendents of smaller schools on the 
average tend to perform fewer administrative 
duties than do those in charge of larger schools. 
However, the differences are not specially 
marked; and the principle of size does not hold 
for the largest school systems and buildings. In 
these, very probably due to the presence of 
assistants, the superintendents and principals 
perform a somewhat smaller general array of 
duties than are performed by similar officers in 
medium-size schools. 

A similar situation exists with respect to the 
amount of teaching done by administrative offi- 
cers. Generally speaking, the more teaching, the 
fewer are the number of administrative duties 
performed. The difference, however, at any level 
is not great, and a few hours of teaching seems 
to have little or no effect on the total array of 
administrative duties attempted. These state- 
ments, of course, apply to the number of duties 
attempted and not to the amount of time spent 
on them. The studies by Hughes prove that 
superintendents with heavy teaching loads in 
small systems devote considerably less time to 
administrative duties than do superintendents 
in large systems with light teaching loads. 
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5. Individual Differences 

Finally, attention is called to the fact that 
very great differences exist in the practices of 
individual administrators. It has been the pur- 
pose of the preceding articles to discuss general 
tendencies and practices. In every instance the 
figures given have represented averages based 
upon large numbers of individual cases, so that 
a fair picture might be given of the particular 
field of work being described. As a consequence, 
no idea, whatever, has been given to the differ- 
ences which exist in the general selection of ad- 
ministrative duties by different public-school 
administrators. The large number of duties in- 
volved makes it impossible to show these varia- 
tions here in detail, but an examination of the 
original data shows that principals and superin- 
tendents are widely variant and in many cases 
apparently ill-advised in the selection of the 
particular administrative duties which they per- 
form from year to year. Naturally, a very con- 
siderable individual variation in the selection of 
duties might well be expected, but the general 
lack of balance in the selection of duties and the 
emphasis placed upon duties of minor value by 
many administrators has impressed the author 
as being due either to a lack of foresight in plan- 
ning, or to a lack of knowledge as to what con- 
stitutes a proper program of administrative 
duties. 

While still failing to show detailed duties, 
something of the variation in the general selec- 
tion of duties which exists among different 
superintendents may be seen by an examination 
of Table L which shows the relative numbers of 
duties performed by four different small-town 
superintendents selected at random in the nine 
major fields of school administration. Superin- 
tendent A, for example, performed 49 duties 


Different Superintendents 
Percentages of Total Possible 


FIELD OF Duties Performed by 

DUTIES Superintendents 

PERFORMED A, B,C, and D 
A B Cc dD 
1. General Control .................. 45 42 48 25 
2. Executive Management...... 97 65 95 63 
3. Business Management ........ 68 47 37 51 
4. The Teaching Staff............ 50 41 50 38 
De WO NNN occ scskscsvsedsossessan ; 58 28 $2 54 
ee Be 34 30 27 42 
7. Special Activities............. 41 23 28 40 
oe eee 28 33 58 29 
9. SHCAl SEPVICES .....00sc0s00s.. 78 52 51 36 
WEE tienen és 49 36 45 38 





out of every 100, in contrast to the 36 which 
were performed by Superintendent B. Superin- 
tendent A performed 97 per cent of all the du- 
ties in the field of executive management, as 
contrasted with Superintendent D who per- 
formed 63 per cent of the duties in the same 
field. All of the superintendents agreed in giv- 
ing greatest emphasis to the field of executive 
management, but each differed in the field of 
least emphasis. Superintendent A gave least gen- 
eral attention to the field of instruction, per- 
forming but 23 per cent of the possible duties; 
B gave least attention to special activities (23 
per cent); C gave least attention to the curri- 
culum (27 per cent); and D gave least atten- 
tion to general control (25 per cent). Superin- 
tendent A gave greater emphasis to executive 
management (97 per cent) and special services 
(78 per cent) than any other superintend- 
ent did, but gave less emphasis to the field 
of instruction (28 per cent). Superintendent C, 
on the contrary, with the exception of executive 
management, gave more attention to instruction 
(58 per cent) than to any other field. 
Numerous other differences in the general 
choice of duties are revealed in Table L. These 
differences would appear more striking if space 
permitted consideration of minor groups of du- 
ties, but enough has been disclosed to indicate 
the common variation in the range of duties 
attempted by superintendents in school systems 
of the same size, and to suggest that there is 
great need for more careful duty analysis and 
preliminary administrative planning. 
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Desirable Principles of Teachers’ Salary Schedules 


E. E. Lewis, Department of School Administration, Ohio State University 


In the administration of public education, we 
are constantly searching for desirable principles 
to govern and direct procedures. While it is 
almost if not quite impossible, to prove conclu- 
sively anything in the field of social or educa- 
tional service, nevertheless, the necessity of the 
situation demands that we do something, and 
that we do it in accordance with what for the 
moment appears to be the most desirable prin- 
ciples from the viewpoint of public policy. We 
are required to judge even where we cannot 
measure, and most of our practices must be 
determined by judgment rather than by exact 
measurements. 

Generally speaking, there are a number of 
well-defined stages in the evolution of an educa- 
tional policy. The growth of the idea of salary 
schedules during the past fifty years afford us 
an excellent illustration. The stages are: (1) 
the feeling of a need; (2) the general discus- 
sion or defining of this need; (3) the assembling 
of data bearing on a solution of this need; (4) 
the interpretation of these data; (5) the formu- 
lation of a tentative plan; (6) the trial of the 
tentative plan; (7) the revision of the plan in 
light of new evidence discovered by tentatively 
trying it, and (8) the final definition and adop- 
tion of the policy. By such a procedure we ar- 
rive at desirable policies. But our so-called final 
policy is final in a relative sense only. Society 
is not a static thing but a dynamic and creative 
organism. Consequently, educational policies 
must be continuously reappraised and reformu- 
lated to keep abreast of the reconstruction con- 
stantly going on in the educational organism. 


The Spoils System and Teachers 


The employment and payment of public em- 
ployees is an illustration of this method of pol- 
icy making. We have proceeded to refine our 
methods slowly and have not reached as yet a 
very well-defined and carefully established plan. 
It is a very difficult problem fraught as it is 
with many conditions and circumstances that do 
not have much, if any, weight in privately con- 
trolled enterprises. All phases of public person- 
nel administration are peculiarly and danger- 
ously responsive to personnel, charitable, relig- 
ious, social, and political influences. This is so 
evident that many public administrators cast 
overboard nearly all principles except the “law 
of the situation,” or expediency and opportun- 
ism. By the “law of the situation” we mean the 
settlement of a problem not by the application 
of an abstract principle, but in accordance with 
its own peculiar and individual conditions. 

Less than fifty years ago educational person- 
nel was paid in accordance with the political 
practices that prevailed in the payment of other 
public employees. Pay-what-you-had-to, get- 
what-you-could-get, “every man for himself, 
let the devil take the hindmost,” and “to the 
victor belong the spoils” were the slogans indi- 
cating the philosophy that prevailed in those 
days. These practices continued down to the end 
of the nineteenth century and, indeed, have not 
entirely disappeared even today. 

In 1881, Garfield was assassinated by a dis- 
appointed office seeker. This crystallized a 
slowly developing public sentiment into a de- 
mand that legislation be enacted to curb the 
baneful effects of the spoils system. Hence, the 
Pendelton Act was passed. This Act is the basis 
of our national and local civil service policy 
today. Slowly during the past fifty years the 
principles of the civil service have-evolved. But 
not without stubborn opposition at every step; 
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and it is by no means an accomplished fact in 
the majority of our local governments today. 
Spoils still reigns and spreads its dark mantle 
over public educational administration as it 
does over other forms of public management. It 
is held in check by a rapidly growing enlighten- 
ed public opinion that may in time entirely 
destroy its baneful influence. 


Spoils System Still Prevails 


I cite this brief historical account as a back- 
ground for my treatment of the desirable prin- 
ciples of salary schedules for school employees, 
for the reason that the principle of spoils has 
been widely employed in the management of 
education personnel. We must remember that 
public education is still largely a local affair in 
the United States, and that its development 
parallels the development of Triumphful De- 
mocracy. A stream does not rise higher than 
its source. Naturally, the ideals and practices 
of public educational administration are of a 
necessity very similar to the ideals and practices 
that prevail in the employment and payment of 
other public employees. Much as we deplore it, 
nevertheless, it is a cold fact with which we as 
practical administrators must deal. We must 
face the realities of the situation. 

There was a time not so long ago when teach- 
ers were hired, paid, and fired on a spoils basis. 
Indeed, there are still not a few communities 
where this is true. Witness the turnover in the 
office of the county superintendent, the state 
superintendent, and even the chief officials of 
our state educational institutions in some of 
our newer states. Recently it was reported to 
the writer on good authority that no teacher, 
principal, or superintendent in a certain county 
in a near-by state could secure or retain a posi- 
tion in the county without paying annual trib- 
ute to the political boss of the county. Who of 
my hearers has not been cognizant of the silent 
but none the less potent influence of some party 
leader exerted upon members of the board? 
Fortunately, these instances are becoming less 
and less common as a better public opinion de- 
veloped and as we get farther away from ama- 
teur teachers and amateur administrators in 
public education. 


Salary Schedules and Civil Service 


In the larger cities for the most part, control 
of the salary problem is in the hands of profes- 
sionalized educators, who propose carefully de- 
vised salary schedules. But we need salary 
schedules in rural and village, and, in fact, I am 
of the opinion that they are more needed in 
rural areas than elsewhere. We have tried, and 
are trying, in some states the principle of a 
state law for fixing a minimum wage. But at 
best it is only a halfway measure. It emphasizes 
only one of several desired features of a salary 
schedule, and it may tend to depress rather 
than elevate salaries. 

Public employees in other fields are being 
protected by enlightened civil service laws and 
regulations. Education needs the same type of 
protection. I am not advocating that all educa- 
tional employees be put under civil service man- 
agement. But I am urging that basic legislation 
be passed for the protection and betterment of 
teachers the same as for other public employees. 
The administration of such legislation should 
remain in the hands of professionally trained 
educational leaders. The chief characteristics of 
civil service are: 

1. The provision of a method by which selec- 
tion is determined on the basis of merit. 

2. A probationary period of service. 

3. A permanent tenure after the period of 
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probation, subject only to continued efficiency 
and loyalty to the service. 

4. No obligation to contribute or to solicit 
funds for political purposes. 

5. Definite salary schedule. 

6. Protection against disability and old age. 

I do not mean to extol the civil service as per- 
fect. I know it is not. But it has done much to 
relieve public employment of the stigma of 
spoils, and we still need this protection in edu- 
cation. We see the rapid development in educa- 
tion of all six of these policies, and in many 
places education has far outrun the civil service 
in its real achievements along these lines. 

Building Salary Schedules 

In education are there any desirable prin- 
ciples upon which salary schedules should be 
built? The writer believes that there are certain 
general principles that apply throughout the 
service. The experience of thousands of school 
officers in all parts of the country during the 
past century have established these principles in 
the consciousness of the profession and to some 
extent in practice. 

In the determination of wages in education, 
three parties must be properly safeguarded: the 
children, the public, and the teachers. The basic 
principle is protection of the childhood of the 
nation against ignorant, uncouth, untrained, 
unskilled, unhealthy, unprofessionalized ama- 
teur teachers. The state has the authority and 
the solemn obligation to accomplish this. In 
doing it the state protects the public, the pupil, 
and the teacher. The amateur must be driven 
out of the occupation of teaching if it is to be 
developed into the profession of teaching. This 
means that state and locality should unite in 
raising as high as possible the minimum age 
and training qualifications for certification and 
for employment. 

The curse of the present situation is the horde 
of licensed amateurs. By amateur I mean a per- 
son with minimum training and qualifications 
who secure for himself a job in teaching, often 
by dubious methods, and then proceeds to sit 
down and “roost” or “perch” in this position as 
long as he can hold on with little or no thought 
of making it a permanent profession, and, there- 
fore, with little or no interest in his own or the 
profession’s improvement. We have the amateur 
in both teaching and administrative positions 
and should combine against him as the doctor 
and the lawyer have combined against the 
quack in their zealous campaigns for the im- 
provement of those professions. If the amateur 
cannot be driven out, he should be allowed to 
stand still so far as salary is concerned and not 
advance beyond the minimum until he becomes 
professionalized. 

Again, the profession needs protection against 
the amateur: against the ruthless operation of 
the law of supply and demand; against arbi- 
trary and autocratic control; and against the 
vicious custom of spoils. We cannot hope to 
see a real profession of teaching so long as these 
forces remain unchecked. 

Still further, service must be safeguarded 
against stagnation. We do not want job holders, 
“roosters,” “rutters,’ and “‘perchers.” Salary 
schedules should be practical incentives to stim- 
ulate and compel growth and improvement. The 
morale of the individual and of the group must 
be continually heightened. 

The Cost-of-Living Index 

Still another factor in the situation is the 
standard of living. Wage scales must bear some 
ratio to the standard of living or the so-called 
cost-of-living index. As one rises or falls the 
other should in time correspond. Of course, this 
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must be controlled. Wages usually go up last 
and come down first. But today the evidence 
shows that, for a time at least, the principle is 
reversed. Wages in 1920 went up last and have 
stayed up longest. A new theory is slowly evolv- 
ing expounded by Ford and others. The theory 
is: “Increase wages in order to increase produc- 
tion, in order to increase wages, and so on ad 
infinitum. We are unable to say as yet whether 
the new theory will replace the old. 

In education we have no evidence as yet that 
wages have materially outrun the cost of living. 
We sincerely hope that the minimum wage in 
education will be at least from 114 to 1% times 
the standard-of-living index of common labor. 
That is, if common labor is paid four dollars a 
day, the beginning wage of the minimum quali- 
fied teacher will be at least five or six dollars 
per day. In other words, the beginning wage 
must be high enough to attract desirable people 
into the profession. 

Another principle is that the position should 
be compensated, rather than the individual. 
This principle is being adopted in the civil serv- 
ice and in other forms of public employment. 
Willoughby advocates it for all government em- 
ployees. He says: “First, the principle should 
be adopted of compensating the position rather 
than the individual. Unless this principle is 
firmly established, confusion in salary rates and 
inequalities in salaries paid will tend steadily 
to become greater and greater as time goes on.” 

This principle, although not fully established, 
is rapidly becoming recognized in public educa- 
tion. In a college, for example, the positions are 
graded upward from assistant, to instructor, to 
assistant professor, associate professor and full 
professor, to head of a department, to director 
or dean; and a schedule of salaries arranged to 
correspond. The position is paid either a fixed 
or a variable amount. Thus, a career offers itself 
in college teaching. There should likewise be a 
career in elementary- and high-school teaching. 


The Beginner’s Salary 

In practice, we may pay a given position 
either a flat rate or a graduated rate. If a flat 
rate is paid, the beginner receives as much as he 
will ever get in that position. If he desires an 
increase in salary he must advance to a more 
important and higher-paid position. If a grad- 
uated rate is paid, the beginner starts at a 
specified minimum and is advanced according 
to his advance in attainment or the increasing 
demands of the position. 

For the beginner to have to change to a more 
important position is manifestly unfair as there 
are many positions in education where it is not 
feasible or desirable that the worker must be 
made to shift in order to advance in salary. In 
public schools a few years ago it was customary 
to pay a lower-grade teacher a certain salary, 
and advance her in salary as she advanced in 
the grades, paying for the high-school grades 
considerable more than for the lower grades. 
The lower grades were the training places for 
the amateurs. This custom still prevails in a few 
places. It is a hangover from the old order that 
unconsciously established a hierarchy and an 
aristocracy of positions by thus scaling the 
wages upward. The difference in required train- 
ing was undoubtedly in part the cause of the 
difference in salary. 

We once thought that anyone could teach in 
the lower grades who could read and keep order, 
but it took brains to teach in a high school or 
college. We are beginning to realize that it takes 
at least as much training, although perhaps a 
different kind, and as great skill, to teach in the 
grades as it does elsewhere. With this realiza- 
tion we are shifting our basis to recognizing all 
classroom teaching positions whether in the 
first, the twelfth, or any of the intervening 
grades as approximately equal in their require- 
ments and demands upon the teacher. 
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Salaries for the Career Motive 


Naturally, a person in a given position is in- 
terested in the possibility of a career in that po- 
sition. Now, it is evident that a person should 
become more valuable in a given position the 
longer he holds that positon. There is an ac- 
knowledged injustice in paying a_ beginning 
teacher a wage the equal of that paid to a 
teacher who has been in the service for many 
years. And yet that is just what we now do in 
many instances outside of cities. A recent study 
of the salaries paid county teachers in Ohio 
show that the range in elementary schools was 
in the ratio of 1 to 1.3 and in high school 1 to 
1.2. That is, the people of long service were 
getting only 2/10 or 3/10 more than beginners 
were being paid. In this, Ohio is not peculiar. 
The same conditions exist in Oklahoma, Georgia, 
Kansas, and other states. In fact, I have heard 
boards of education advocate a flat wage for all 
teachers regardless of grade or subject, sex, 
training, experience, or merit. Union labor urges 
this principle. But in education we are rapidly 
getting away from such a rule. Since education 
must be individualized, the deadly law of uni- 
formity must be checked; otherwise, teaching 
will be paid on the basis of common labor. 

It is evident, then, that the compensation of 
the position shall vary from a minimum for the 
beginner to a maximum for the master. This is 
the principle of gradation, or graduation of pay. 
We see it best exemplified in the larger univer- 
versities where it is possible for a teacher to ad- 
vance in the course of twenty years from an in- 
structorship at $1,000 to a full professorship at 
$8,000 to. $10,000. It is highly desirable that in 
time the same principle becomes universally ap- 
plied in the field of public education and that 
the range in salary for classroom teachers be 
graded upward from a mere living wage for the 
apprentice to a wage three to five times as high 
for the master teacher. We believe that much 
more attention will be paid to this principle in 
the future than has been paid in the past. As 
educational administration passes out of the 
hands of politically minded amateurs into the 
hands of professionally minded technical ex- 
perts, more and more attention will be given to 
the gradation of payment as a powerful stim- 
ulus to continual growth and improvement of 
teachers. 


The Single-Salary Scale 


A slowly growing consciousness of these ideas 
has resulted in the evolution of what is now 
known as the single-salary schedule, the basic 
idea of which is that the school years and sub- 
jects are of equal importance in the develop- 
ment of children. Therefore, teaching in one 
grade or subject is just as important a service, 
and requires approximately equivalent skill, as 
teaching in any other grade or subject and 
should be so recognized in the schedule of sal- 
aries. The same kind of pre-service and in-serv- 
ice training is not required of all but like 
amounts are required. We are beginning to real- 
ize that teaching in the lower grades is as highly 
a skilled service as teaching elsewhere. This is 
borne out by modern psychological, psychiatric 
and medical opinion. The training of young 
children is in the opinions of a number of ex- 
perts a more important service than the training 
of the same children when they are older. No 
salary schedule should deprive any level of the 
service of its finest teachers. Advancement to 
higher grades or other types of positions should 
not be used as an incentive. The expert should 
remain in the field of his specialization. Every 
grade should be dignified by the retention of 
its specialists and they should be paid as well 
as equal service would be paid elsewhere. 


Summary and Conclusions 


First, and foremost, we must safeguard the 
interests of children in the schools. 
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Second, we must protect the best interests 
of society. 

Third, we must protect the best interests of 
the profession. 

These interests are mutually inclusive and 
not exclusive. In developing a true profession 
of teaching we are not concerned with the pro- 
fession as an end in itself. The profession is but 
a means to an end; and the improvement of the 
profession is the most important means of pro- 
tecting the best interests of the children and of 
the public at large. It is a case where the means 
and the ends should not be separated. In the up- 
building of a true profession we must of neces- 
sity protect and promote the best welfare of 
the children and of society. 

Fourth, spoils must be made impossible. 

Fifth, protection must be provided against 
the ruthless operation of the law of supply and 
demand. 

Sixth, salaries must bear some ratio to the 
standard of living. 

Seventh, the position should be paid and not 
the person. 

Eighth, salaries for given grades of service 
must be graduated from a minimum to a 
maximum. 

Ninth, school years and subjects are of equal 
importance in the development of children and 
should therefore be so recognized in salary 
schedules. To this list should be added the fol- 
lowing: 

Tenth, the cost of training represents a direct 
investment and, therefore, additional amounts 
of necessary training should be compensated 
for, as this will encourage continued improve- 
ment and tend to prevent stagnating the service. 

Eleventh, greater care should be exercised 
than at present in avoiding the overpayment of 
the beginner and the underpayment of the per- 
son with a long record of successful service. The 
beginner is now getting the long end of the sal- 
ary stick. The range between the beginning sal- 
ary and the ultimate salary is too low. It is now 
rarely more than the ratio of 1 to 2, where it 
should be 1 to 3 or 4 or better. This cannot be 
accomplished if we continue as in the past to 
raise the minimum salary. Stop raising the mini- 
mum salary. In fact, we might better think of 
lowering it a little rather than raising it. I am 
now speaking of large cities. Take the money 
saved by not raising the minimum salary and 
apply it to raising the maximum. 

Twelfth, another matter needs attention. The 
maximum of most schedules is reached too soon. 
In a real profession, maximums are rarely 
reached before twenty years of service. In col- 
leges and universities this is also true. In fact, 
why shouldn't the public schools ape the prac- 
tices of the universities in this matter of salary 
schedules? If we are desirous of building a high- 
ly trained profession, we will find the university 
our chief model. 

Thirteenth, no discussion of principles is com- 
plete, without a reference to the much-mooted 
question of equal pay for equal work. We are 
undoubtedly moving in that direction and as 
soon as possible we should eliminate the dis- 
tinction between the sexes. Classroom teaching 
has become a profession in which women are 
eminently successful and in which they should 
have the opportunity for a career the equal to 
that of men. 

Fourteenth, finally we come to the vexing 
question of merit. Theoretically, of course, 
different degrees of merit should be recognized 
and rewarded. But we must remember that we 
are dealing with public and not private service 
and while in theory there should be no differ- 
ence in reality there is a marked difference. In 
one case, management has full control; in the 
other, it has little or no control. The vast ma- 
jority of superintendents in our largest cities 
have abandoned any serious attempt to solve 
this problem. 
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The Principles Underlying the Maximum Salary 


Supt. R. C. Clark, Seymour, Connecticut 


In our discussion of the minimum salary, it 
was pointed out that it should be large enough 
to attract promising young men and women to 
the profession. In this as in most professions, 
it is possible that the minimum salary is not so 
potent as the maximum in performing this func- 
tion. A successful physician once told the writer 
that his income during his first month of prac- 
tice was two dollars. Most of the professions 
offer little financial reward for the first two or 
three years, but they obtain their recruits 
through interest in the work, the hope of an 
increasing income, and a high maximum. 


A Living Wage 

While conditions in the teaching profession 
are affected by the fact that most teachers are 
women, it is probable that if the minimum is a 
living wage, an adequate maximum will draw 
promising young men and women. But, it must 
do more than that. It must hold them in the 
profession after they have reached maturity. A 
study of teacher turnover is a distinct contribu- 
tion to education in any state. We sometimes 
are thrilled to learn that men and women who 
have become distinguished in business, the pro- 
fessions, war, and politics were once public- 
school teachers. The tragedy so far as public- 
school education is concerned is that in justice 
to themselves and their dependents, so many of 
the keenest-minded have been forced to aban- 
don classroom teaching for a different field. 
Teaching has been merely a stepping-stone to 
their real lifework. Many men and women of 
high character, erudition, power, and ability 
find in the satisfactions of the teacher’s work 
more compensation than they would find in any 
profession which pays a higher financial reward. 
These people have been, and are, the salvation 
of our public schools. So far as the salary sched- 
ule is concerned there has been, and is little, to 
hold those of superior ability. Many have felt 
that they could not make the financial sacrifice 
which classroom teaching demands of the most 
able. There seems to be a feeling on the part of 
schedule makers or more accurately probably, 
on the part of the communities which they rep- 
resent, that the talent of any person who can 
command a high salary is wasted in the class- 
room. Much torrid oratory exalts the impor- 
tance of the classroom teacher. Salary levels are 
still temperate for the superior teacher who is 
on the maximum. 

It was pointed out in a previous paper that 
the minimum salaries, even in towns of widely 
different sizes in a limited geographical area, are 
about the same. This is far from true in regard 
to the maximum. It is possible in Connecticut, 
for example, for one grade teacher to be earning 
a maximum salary $1,000 higher than another 
of equal training, also on the maximum. It is 
possible in this same state for two high-school 
teachers, with equal training and both on maxi- 
mum, but employed in different towns, to be 
$2,000 apart as to salary level. The conclusion 
is that there cannot be anything like equal edu- 


cational opportunity where such conditions 
exist. 


Limitation of the Maximum Salary 


The maximum salary will be limited by the 
value the community: places on good teaching 
and the tax that can be reasonably carried by 
the community. In‘general, it may be said that 
with notable exceptions, the smaller places have 
a lower maximum than the larger. The small 
towns have problems growing out of small en- 
tollment per teacher, transportation, and tax 
Problems arising in sparsely settled communi- 
ties. The larger places, as a rule, seem to have 
better ability ‘to pay. Then, too, the cost of 





Note: This is the third of Mr. Clark’s series of studies 
of the teachers’ salary problem in small communities. Pre- 
vious articles discussed the minimum salary and principles 
of advancing salaries. School boards and superintendents 


in small cities will find the paper especially applicable to 
their conditions. 
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living is usually somewhat less in the smaller 
places. On the other hand, the child in the rural 
community is entitled to as good teaching as 
the child in the city. It seems evident that it 
requires as much of energy and ability to teach 
forty children at the cross roads as it does in 
the metropolis. The real wage of the teacher 
then should be about the same. It is, however, 
far from it. There seems to be a direct correla- 
tion between population and the maximum 
salary. 

As a rule, towns near the large cities pay a 
higher maximum than do those farther away. 
Some of the wealth of the cities finds its way 
to these places. The influence of the city-is felt 
in all civic activities. The wall of conservatism 
so often found in more remote places is broken 
down. Standards of living are more expensive. 
Higher salaries are necessary in order to hold 
teachers. The writer, after dividing the towns of 
his own state according to the maximum salaries 
paid, plotted them on a map, with different col- 
ors for towns in the different level groups. He 
found that this principle was strikingly por- 
trayed. 

Residential Towns Pay High Salaries 


Towns paying unusually high salaries for 
their size are largely residential. This principle 
does not always hold true. Yet, the residential 
towns are likely to be populated by people who 
haye a high ideal regarding the educational 
advantages they wish to furnish their children. 
They desire good schools and are willing to pay 
for them. 

It is difficult to determine accurately the rela- 
tive ability of towns to support schools. Some 
towns have considerable income from property, 
which is used only in summer by people who 
send their children to school at their winter 
residence. In other towns, parochial schools re- 
lieve the burden. Still other towns have a popu- 
lation of unskilled laborers, who pay small 
taxes, but who raise many children to be edu- 
cated. In at least one instance, large manufac- 
turing plants are located near the line of the 
town in which they pay large taxes. The work- 
ers live across the line in another town. These 
circumstances make a difficult tax problem and 
result in unequal ability to support education. 
In the matter of teachers’ salaries, the situation 
is still more complicated. As pointed out, some 
towns have transportation problems, others 
have none. Some have the problem of the 
sparselv settled districts, making small and ex- 
pensive rural schools necessary. Other towns 
gain the economy that comes from concentra- 
tion. Some towns need large capital outlays; 
other towns do not. The money avai'able for 
teachers’ salaries is affected by ali tnese cir- 
cumstances. 


Examples of Ability to Pay 

The department of research and surveys of 
the State Board of Education in Connecticut 
takes the grand list as related to the number of 
children to be educated and ranks the towns in 
ability to pay for education. While this is not 
strictly valid on account of inaccuracies in the 
grand lists, the variance between real value and 
valuation for taxation as determined in different 
towns, and the considerations mentioned above, 
it is probably the most indicative of anything 
we have. Dividing the towns into four groups, 
according to the position on the list, it is noted 
that there is a tendency for towns to pay a 
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maximum salary in proportion to the ability 
to pay. 


TABLE XVI. Maximum Salaries as Related to Ability to 
ay — Elementary Schools in Connecticut 


First Second Third Fourth 
SALARY Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Total 
2000 or more... 8 4 1 0 13 
1700 to 1999.... 3 7 4 4 18 
1400 to 1699... 5 5 9 8 27 
Less than 1400 0 0 2 4 6 
16 16 16 16 64 


TABLE XVII. Maximum Salaries as Related to Ability to 
Pay — High-School Women Teachers in Connecticut 
First Second Third Fourth 
SALARY Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter re 
0 


SEO WD ssisascsssss 9 2 0 

2100 to 2499... 2 5 2 2 11 

1800 to 2099.... 1 3 7 7 18 

Less than 1800 0 2 3 z 7 
12 12 12 11 47 


Differences in ability account in part for the 
differences in maximum salaries paid teachers. 
This forces a large proportion of experienced 
and better-qualified teachers to leave towns 
where lower salaries are paid, with the result 
that education in the less wealthy towns is left 
to the superior teacher who is held to the par- 
ticular town by other than salary reasons, the 
inexperienced, or the mediocre. Good teaching 
is as much the objection in small towns as in 
large ones, in the poor as the rich. The sup- 
porters of education look forward to some 
equalization measure which will enable the 
poorer towns to give an education more neatly 
equal. 

Despite the fact that there is a real difference 
in the ability to pay, the small maximum salary 
in many towns cannot be entirely justified on 
this ground. Some fairly well-to-do toWns are 
afflicted with a poverty complex as far as educa- 
tion is concerned. Schedule makers should re- 
member that money spent on an adequate sal- 
ary schedule is an investment yielding large 
returns, and that parsimony is a betrayal of the 
trust which has been put into their hands. They 
must think in terms not only of dollars to be 
paid by the taxpayer, but of the children who 
are entitled to a good elementary and high- 
school education. Some towns need an intelli- 
gent and forceful lay leadership, which believes 
in education and in the protection of the school 
children. The adoption of an adequate salary 
schedule, with a proper maximum, will tend to 
retain competent teachers in the service of the 
town. Such leaders codperating with wise pro- 
fessional guidance can advance the cause of 
good schools. This can be done by educating the 
people to the need of retaining good teachers 
and paying a salary as nearly adequate as the 
wealth of the town permits. 


Equal Compensation for Women 


“The Louisiana legislature, at its 1928 ses- 
sion, adopted a law, making it mandatory to 
equalize the salaries of men and women engaged 
in teaching in the public schools of the state.” 

The news item quoted above reminds us that 
the “equal pay for equal service” slogan is a 
live issue when salary schedules are being built 
or adjusted. The division of research of the 
National Education Association reports that 
23.9 per cent of 1,523 cities of over 2,500 popu- 
lation have rules requiring that salaries of men 
and women of equal training and experience 
holding similar positions shall be the same? The 
argument of the supporters of such a rule is that 
of common justice. They contend that efficiency 
in teaching is not a matter of sex, but of the 
individual personality, training, and experience. 
Where equal service is rendered there should be 
equal compensation. 


‘News Item, AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, January, 
1928 7 

2Practices Affecting Teacher Personnel, Research Bulletin of 
the N.E.A., Vol. VI, No. 4, Sept. 1928, p. 246. 
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Paying Higher Salaries to Men 


Many arguments for paying men a higher 
wage are advanced. It is said that the cost of 
living for men is higher than that of women. 
Men are more likely to have dependents. Men 
usually carry a heavier extracurricula load than 
do women. Children need the point of view and 
the moral influence of men teachers. It is argued 
that children, especially boys, of the upper 
grades and high school where there are few men 
teachers, come to feel that scholarship is some- 
thing effeminate, perfectly proper for girls and 
women, but not valuable for men. It is desirable 
to have a number of men teachers in these 
grades. To secure and hold strong men, it is 
necessary to pay higher salaries to men than to 
women. The economic law of supply and de- 
mand enters here. Under present conditions, in 
most towns it is necessary to offer a larger 
remuneration for men than for women in order 
to obtain capable men teachers. Where few men 
teachers are employed they are often not on 
schedule. They are paid more than women. 
While this usually applies to the whole sched- 
ule, it is especially true of the maximum salary. 

Among the arguments advanced for paying 
higher salaries to men than to women is that 
men are more likely to have dependents. Prob- 
ably one of the reasons that only 131 out of 
7,121 Connecticut elementary-school teachers in 
1927 were men,’ is that salaries, as a rule, are 
not sufficient to support a family in the way a 
man with adequate training would desire. In the 
lower grades women are better teachers. It is 
probable that more men would be employed in 
the upper grades if suitable teachers could be 
secured for the salary paid. In the high school, 
men are paid more, because desirable men feel 
that a family cannot be well supported on a 
woman’s schedule. In a few towns where women 
and men have equal pay, the scale for women 
has been raised to a level on which a family can 
be supported. It seems to be generally assumed, 
however, that the woman teacher supports only 
herself. 

Whether the maximum salaries are a saving 
wage, a cultural wage, the financial culmination 
of a career depends on standards of living, ideas 
of culture, and the value set on the financial 
return. Some people prosper on a moderate in- 
come. Other persons are poor on ten thousand a 
year. It may be safe to say that the higher 
maxima provide a saving, even a cultural wage, 
where standards are modest and where there 
are no dependents. Teaching is an attractive 
lifework in itself to many people. It is a joy 
to them to guide the young to richer and fuller 
life through.classroom activities. This should 
be true of all teachers. It would be unfortunate 
if financial gain were the only object of the 
teacher. The long summer vacation is most en- 


~ 3Report of the Board of Education, Public Document No. 8, 
Part III, 1927, p. 96. 
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joyable. These factors have to be given dispro- 
portionate weight before the maximum salaries 
now paid can be called adequate to place class- 
room teaching as a career on a basis equal to 
the other professions. 


Maximum Affected by Experience 


Where years of experience are required to 
reach it, the maximum is generally higher. In 
many school systems the maximum for the 
junior-high-school teacher is higher than that 
for the graduate teacher, and the maximum for 
the senior high school is highest. Education or 
training, including that obtained while in serv- 
ice, affects the maximum. Unusually meritorious 
service is the basis for a supermaximum in some 
towns. Often there is a higher maximum for men 
than for women. If a teacher is so outstandingly 
strong that she can carry an unusually heavy 
teaching load, or can do some special assign- 
ment, her maximum is higher as is indeed her 
whole schedule. 

It is a question whether the highest salary 
should be assessible to all teachers who are good 
enough to hold their jobs. It is doubtful whether 
superior training should alone be sufficient to 
place the teacher on the highest salary. A maxi- 
mum for all teachers, and a supermaximum for 
superior training and classroom performance 
should be allowed, when there is adequate su- 
pervision. Here the aim is to hold superior 
teachers in the profession without burdening 
the taxpayers by the payment of too high sal- 
aries to ordinary, though experienced teachers. 
It should be the aim to obtain superior service. 


Preparation of a Salary Schedule 


In the construction of a salary schedule con- 
sideration should be given not only to the ques- 
tion, “What shall we pay?” but to the equally 
important one, ‘“‘What shall we pay for?” Do we 
wish well-trained, experienced, teachers? Do we 
desire special qualifications for some positions? 
Do we expect teachers to continue in growth by 
in-service training? Do we desire to reward spe- 
cial merit? Do we consider that teaching should 
be made a career for the most able? The an- 
swers to these and other questions raised will 
determine the principles upon which our sched- 
ules shall be built. 

Salary schedules should be reconsidered from 
time to time upon the initiative of the employ- 
ers. Representatives of the teacher and business 
organizations should be called into conference. 
Too often, the initiative is taken by teacher or- 
ganizations which prepare a schedule with little 
in mind save the salary levels. When such a 
schedule is presented, it should be carefully 
reviewed and amended, according to certain 
definite principles which have been generally 
accepted. If the schedule is built upon principles 
which are sound, and is skillfully constructed, it 
may prove an effective means for the promotion 
of higher educational standards. 


Tulsa’s Continuing Study of Schoolhousing 
Frank R. Pauly, Director of Research, Tulsa Public Schools 


In any study of schoolhousing in a city of 
nearly 200,000 there are many factors that 
must be considered both from theoretical con- 
siderations and from a practical viewpoint. 
There are available several excellent checking 
lists for studying school buildings and building 
programs. In an actual situation, the items we 
have studied and what we are studying with 
respect to our building program, has been de- 
termined largely by local conditions. We have 
just completed a building program from a bond 
issue of $1,750,000 voted a year and a half ago, 
but another bond issue will have to be voted 
this next school year and we must interpret our 
needs to the public completely, continuously, 
and accurately. 


In Tulsa we are studying the following more 
or less routine items: (1) school growth by 
buildings; (2) school census by school districts; 
(3) rate of growth at various school levels and 
in various sections of the city; (4) the holding 
power of junior and senior high schools. We are 
also studying rate of promotion and resultant 
piling up of failures in lower grades on the one 
hand, or the effect, on the other hand, of a pro- 
posal to give all pupils approximately six years 
of elementary schooling, followed by the organi- 
zation of sufficient special classes in junior high 
schools to take care of the lower levels of ability 
thus pushed forward with pupils of their own 
social age. 

We have studied the number and relative in- 
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MR. DAVID P. HARDY, 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco, California 
President-Elect, Public-School Business Officials’ Association 
of the State of California. 

Mr. David P. Hardy, deputy superintendent of schools of 
San Francisco, in charge of the business aftairs of the board 
of education, was recently elected president of the Public- 
School Business Officials’ Association of California, at its 
meeting held on March 16. 

Mr. Hardy, who is a native of California, was graduated 
from the Berkeley High School and the University of Cali- 
fornia. He majored in mechanical drawing at the Uni- 
versity, and following his graduation, taught mathematics 
in the secondary schools of San Francisco. He remained in 
this work until appointed to his present position as deputy 
superintendent in 1924. Mr. Hardy was identified with the 
National Guard, saw service on the Mexican Border in 
1916, and served for twenty months during the World War 
at Fortress Monroe. At present, he holds the rank of a 
lieutenant cclonel in the 250th coast artillery of San 
Francisco. 

The California organization, of which Mr. Hardy has 
been elected head, is composed of business managers, 
auditors, secretaries. and other noninstructional executives 
in the California schools. It is affiliated with the national 
organization, which meets shortly in New Orleans for its 
annual convention. 





crease by districts of water meters, gas meters, 
electric meters, telephones and residence build- 
ing permits. Pin maps have been made of junior- 
and senior-high-school pupils, giving exact loca- 
tions by blocks as well as numerical tabulation 
by blocks, so that the pupils in any given area 
can be quickly determined. We have a dot map 
of the Edison vocational school and the Colored 
high school. We have the dot maps and tabu- 
lations of the Southwestern Bell Telephone pop- 
ulation survey for 1928 and their predictions for 
1949, with predictions also for 6 and 12 years 
ahead. 

Studies have been made of the present trans- 
portation facilities and the city plan of major 
streets and street widening, as approved by the 
chamber of commerce and the city commission- 
ers. Along with this has been developed school 
district boundaries with respect to special trans- 
portation hazards, as steam and electric railway 
lines, bus lines, and fast boulevard traffic. 

We have a continuing pin map of residence 
building permits, changing the color each year. 
Readjustments of school district boundaries are 
being made to take care of new development 
and these are worked out from factual material 
as to pupil location. Some buildings in the past 
were located too close together, thus causing 
poor classification of pupils, smaller and more 
expensive classes and higher administrative 
costs. This has been studied so that we may pre- 
vent as much of this as possible in the future. 
Room utilization studies of all present build- 
ings have been worked out in terms of accepted 
standards, to find out how near we are using 
these rooms to capacity. 

Our curriculum is under constant revision 
and study under the associate superintendent 
in charge of curriculum administration. The 
effect of this work is a vital element in our ac- 
tual building planning. We are trying to provide 

(Concluded on Page 129) 
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The Technique of Visitation and Conference with Teachers 
O. C. Pratt, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, Washington 


For effective classroom visitation, two prere- 
quisites are essential: (1) a proper relationship 
between the supervisor and the teachers; and 
(2) preparation by both the supervisor and the 
teachers. The relationship should be friendly, 
sympathetic, democratic, and codperative. The 
preparation involves the selection of a definite 
objective, a study of the best teaching technique 
relating thereto, and agreement on the basic 
principles underlying the teaching. 

Except for incidental “dropping in,” visita- 
tion is either (1) inspectional, or (2) super- 
visory. In case of the former the supervisor goes 
into the classroom to get a general impression 
of how things are going, to check-up on class- 
room management and discipline, or to locate 
weak spots. For such purposes inspection is use- 
ful. It takes only a few minutes to note such 
items as temperature, ventilation, general dis- 
ciplinary conditions, and attitudes of pupils. 
The weakness of inspection is its superficiality. 
It does not permit the thoroughgoing analysis 
which the supervisor must make, before he can 
be of much service in remedying the situation. 
The important thing, for instance, is not the dis- 
covery that a poor disciplinary condition ex- 
ists, but a knowledge of the causes, and how 
they may be removed. 


Constructive Supervision 


It is in this respect that genuine supervisory 
visitation differs from inspection. The purpose 
of the supervisory visit is to improve teaching 
by giving direct constructive help. For this pur- 
pose a much longer visit is necessary, in order 
that the supervisor may fully understand in just 
what respects the teaching is strong, and in 
what specific ways it could be improved. Such 
supervisory visits are a feature of constructive 
supervision. 

From the teacher’s standpoint such visits may 
be classified as unannounced, scheduled, or in- 
vitational. The unannounced visit is objection- 
able, in that it may seem to the teacher that the 
supervisor is trying to catch her at a disadvan- 
tage. On this account it tends to put the teacher 
on the defense against supervision. 

The scheduled visit is one which is the nat- 
ural result of a codperative study and discussion 
by the supervisor and the teacher. It should be 
preceded by careful study and planning. The 
supervisor comes at a prearranged time to ob- 
serve how well the plans mutually agreed upon 
are working. There is a definite and understood 
purpose for the visit other than catching the 
teacher in some remissness; hence, the teacher’s 
attitude is apt to be better. 

The invitational visit is one made by the 
supervisor in response to an invitation from the 
teacher. It has the advantage of assuring a 
proper attitude on the part of the teacher. In- 
sofar as the invitation fits in with a definitely 
formulated plan, it is the best form. It cannot 
be used exclusively, however, as it would sub- 
stitute random visitation for the planned and 
purposeful kind. It would thereby deprive some 
teachers most needing help from receiving it, 
since such teachers are least apt to invite the 
supervisor to visit their work. 


Phases of Supervisory Work 


The supervisory visit has three phases; viz., 
preparation, observation, and conference. The 
preparatory phase also falls into three divisions: 
(1) the selection of an objective; (2) the study 
of the teaching technique relating thereto; and 
(3) a definite schedule of visitation to observe 
results. The objective should be chosen in co- 
Operation with the teacher, and only one main 
objective should be undertaken at a time. The 
study of the best teaching technique ought also 


to be a codperative matter. When the basic 
principles which underlie the teaching of the 
selected subject are fully understood and ac- 
cepted by the teacher as well as by the super- 
visor, the teacher then attempts to apply them, 
and the supervisor arranges a schedule of visits 
in order that he may aid the project of better 
teaching. 

The observation, or actual visitation phase, 


has a fairly definite technique of its own: 


1. The teachers to be first visited should be those who are 
relatively inexperienced, new to the system, or known to 
need help. 


2. The supervisor should enter the room quietly, merely 
giving a cheerful word of greeting. 

3. The supervisor should take an inconspicuous position where 
he will not attract undue attention. 


4. The supervisor should follow the work with close atten- 
tion and with obvious interest. 

5. Unless requested to do so, the supervisor should not 
ordinarily break into the recitation. If he does so break in, he 
should first ask permission of the teacher. 


6. Ordinarily the visit should cover the entire recitation 
period. 


7. The supervisor should try to analyze the teaching, espe- 


cially with reference to its major points of strength and 
weakness. 


8. The supervisor should make careful and detailed record 
of his observations. If the relationship between the supervisor 
and teacher is as it should be, these notes should be made in 
the classroom. 


9. The best form for the record is a check list, with a 
blank space to the right and below for explanatory notes. If 
desired, a carbon copy for the teacher may be made at the 
same time. ; : 

The visit is valueless, unless there is some 
method by which the reactions and suggestions 
of the supervisor are sure to be made known to 
the teacher. The best follow-up procedure is the 
“conference.’’ While potentially of great value, 
it will not prove to be so unless safeguarded by 
proper technique. 


Common Defects of Supervisory 
Conference 

There are two common defects in the confer- 
ence as frequently conducted, either of which 
may largely or wholly destroy its value. These 
defects are indulgence in superficialities and 
personalities. 

A conference must necessarily deal with su- 
perficialities if the understanding of the situa- 
tion by the supervisor is superficial; and his 
knowledge of the teacher’s work will be super- 
ficial if it is based on random, inspectional, and 
infrequent visitation. Another cause of super- 


ficiality in the conference is failure on the part 
of either supervisor or principal to make thor- 
oughgoing, professional preparation before the 
visit, with the result that there is no definite 
objective at the time of the visit. 

The conference that flies off, or flares off, on 
the tangent of personalities is also usually a 
product of superficiality. Instead of being 
based, as it should be, on mutually understood 
and accepted principles, it merely reflects the 
supervisor’s opinion. Naturally the teacher has 
an opinion of her own which may differ from 
that of the supervisor. Stung by the latter’s ad- 
verse criticism, which she attributes to personal 
prejudice, she feels that the supervisor “has it 
in” for her. The resentment thus aroused may 
flare up into a heated interchange between the 
two, or it may smoulder beneath the surface. 
In either event the unfriendly feeling is an in- 
superable barrier to supervision interpreted as 
the improvement of teaching. 

Supervision of the best type is impossible 
without visitation, and especially without the 
final phase of visitation, the follow-up confer- 
ence. The latter is essential as the fruitage of 
visitation, but it must be conducted in accord- 
ance with proper technique. 

To this point the discussion relates chiefly to 
the post-teaching conference. There are two 
other kinds of conference, the morale-building 
and the pre-teaching. The former relates to 
those conversations more or less incidental ordi- 
narily, but sometimes definitely scheduled, by 
which the supervisor tries to build up the morale 
of a teacher unduly discouraged. It is desirable 
that teachers have a joyous and optimistic out- 
look on life. It may be necessary at times for 
the supervisor consciously to set about the task 
of restoring courage and poise to a downcast or 
overburdened teacher. 

The pre-teaching conference is less apt to 
arouse the resentment of teachers than the 
post-teaching one, since it looks to the future 
rather than to the past. To be most successful 


it must have a definite objective and careful 
(Concluded on Page 129) 





A SIXTH GRADE DOES ITS WORK FOR THE TALKING MOVIES 


The present illustration is & single picture of a talking movie taken recently at Bronxville, New York, under the 
direction of Mr. V. C. Arnspiger, director of educational research for Educational Research Products, In rhe pic- 
ture was made with the advice and cooperation of Supt. W. W. Beatty to illustrate typical clesstoom activities in a 
typical modern school. The pictures are intended not only for local publicity, but especially for teacher-training work. 
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The Superintendent’s Monthly Report to the School Board —I 


O. S. Glover, Superintendent of Schools, Edina-Morningside, Minnesota 
J. John Halverson, Superintendent of Schools, Chaska, Minnestoa 


The outcomes of the deliberations which take 
place at the school-board meeting are undoubt- 
edly greatly influenced by the program govern- 
ing the procedure at the meeting. Many of us 
are familiar with the usual practice followed at 
board meetings in many communities. After the 
president has called the meeting to order and 
the minutes of the previous meetings have been 
read, the order of business is often rather in- 
definite. Much irrelevant discussion usually 
takes place, wasting time and leading nowhere. 

The superintendent ought to be the best-in- 
formed person on matters of major importance 
for the consideration of the board, because of 
his professional training and his daily contact 
with his school. The superintendent with a 
vision has in mind a purposeful program for the 
development of his school. It becomes his func- 
tion, then, to direct the trend of the board’s de- 
liberations toward the realization of this pro- 
gram. To ascertain to what extent schoolmen in 
Minnesota are using the monthly report in 
attempting to guide their boards in the econom- 
ical consideration of essential business, 186 
superintendents in schools enrolling at least 200 
in the elementary grades were asked to con- 
tribute the information used in this paper. 


Table I. Classification of Reports 

Type of Reports Frequency 
Monthly written reports. 4 ; ; << ae 
Monthly oral reports iivnaty ; 4 ese ae 
Monthly impromptu reports... 2 
Occasional written reports 5 
Occasional oral reports 9 
Annual written reports.. 4 
No reports ; 1 
Practice not clearly indicated 5 

Total.. 1% ia TOE 


The Written Monthly Report 


Four different procedures were found in the 
matter of presenting the monthly report. In 7 
cases the superintendent made only one type- 
written copy and read the report to the board. 
In 18 cases one copy of the report is presented 
to each board member at the meeting. Twelve 
superintendents mail each board member a 
copy several days in advance of the meeting. In 
2 cases the board members not only received a 
copy of the report in advance, but another at 
the meeting. 

The function of the written report is to give 
board members definite information on projects 
completed, in progress, or contemplated, and to 
secure approval of the board on all other mat- 
ters requiring action. To perform this function 
efficiently the superintendent requires tie to 
study the different aspects of the proposals 
which he will present to the board. He not only 
requires time, but also adequate, definite data, 
whereby he can justify his recommendations. 
To make the recommendations acceptable to the 
board they must be’presented in a logical order 
and with ample explanations of the data. 

A proposal involving the expenditure of 
money may require consideration of: 

1. The need for such expenditure. 

2. The ability of the district to meet this ob- 
ligation. 

3. The general practice in other comparable 
school systems. 

4. The outcomes expected from the proposed 
expenditures based on investigations in other 
schools. 

5. The relative difference in cost of the pres- 
ent practice and the proposed practice. 

6. Several sets of specifications with approx- 
imate costs. 

Likewise, if the proposal involves a change in 
policy, all the steps appertaining to the change 
should be presented. If new proposals are pre- 





The superintendent's report is the most important means 
by which purely educational and executive matters are 
brought to the school board’s attention. The present paper 
is the first half of an article by two experienced superintend- 
ents who have made a study extending over two years. 

—The Editor. 


a eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


sented in this manner, and board members are 
given time to consider the data presented, they 
will be capable of arriving at intelligent deci- 
sions which they can justify to their constitu- 
ents. If this is true, it seems that the practice of 
preparing a single copy of a report and reading 
it at the meeting is open to objection, because 
it has given the board members no opportunity 
to consider the proposals before the meeting. 

The practice of preparing a copy of the report 
for each member and presenting it to him at the 
meeting, overcomes this objection in part, but 
not wholly; for the board member still has to 
reach a decision in a comparatively short time, 
or postpone his decision until a future meeting. 

Since the tendency of board members is prob- 
ably either to postpone or vote against pro- 
posals on which they are meagerly informed, or 
informed on short notice, it would seem that the 
practice of sending the report to board mem- 
bers several days in advance of the meeting is a 
desirable procedure to follow. Where this pro- 
cedure is employed, it is wise to file an addi- 
tional copy of each report in the office to insure 
each member having a copy for reference at 
the meeting. Some superintendents file these ad- 
ditional copies in loose-leaf notebooks with 
each board member's name on his copy. This 
practice provides for each member a record to 
which he can refer, especially effective if also 
the minutes of the board’s meetings are in- 
cluded with the reports. At the end of the year 
these reports may then be indexed and bound 
and will become a permanent record of the 
year’s activities as reported by the superintend- 
ent and acted on by the board. An incoming 
superintendent will acquire much useful infor- 
mation regarding previous practices and the 
operation of established policies from the read- 
ing of such a record. 








WALTER J. COOKSON, 
Member, School Committee, 
Worcester, Mass. 

At the recent municipal election in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, Walter J. Cookson, chairman of the Worcester 
school committee, was reelected as committeeman at large 
by a majority of practically 9500. He received the largest 
number of votes that any candidate for municipal office has 
ever received in Worcester. 

Mr. Cookson has been a member of the Worcester school 
committee for twenty-three years. From 1920 to 1922, he 
was vice-chairman, and since 1922 he has been chairman. 
Under his leadership, the city has carried out an extensive 
building program during the past five years, involving the 
expenditure of between four aad five millions of dollars. 

In the business world, Mr. Cookson is secretary of the 
Magee Sales Company, and also New England sales man- 
ager for the Fuller-Warren Company of Troy, New York. 
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Oral Monthly Report from Notes 

Considered in the light of the foregoing dis- 
cussion of the purpose of the superintendent’s 
report to the board, it seems that the oral report 
is wholly inadequate as a vehicle for conveying 
information to the board that will facilitate in- 
telligent action. 

Under this plan as well as under the plan of 
reading a report, the board member comes to 
the meeting with insufficient knowledge of what 
is to be considered. These objections can be em- 
ployed even more in the case of the impromptu 
or occasional oral report. 

It is fair to assume that board members do 
not go to meetings without having given some 
thought.to questions likely to be considered. Tn 
fact, in the absence of definite information from 
the superintendent indicating that he is thor- 
oughly informed and vitally interested in the 
problems of the school system, the more con- 
scientious board members will endeavor, more 
or less independently, to secure information on 
problems which seem to them to be important. 
However commendable the intentions of the 
board members, it is not fair to expect them to 
have the needed data for arriving at intelligent 
decisions on complicated school problems. More- 
over, in almost all cases board members serve 
without pay, whereas the superintendent is a 
paid employee of the board, from whom they 
have a right to expect intelligent guidance in 
the same manner as the board of directors of a 
commercial enterprise expects information from 
the manager of its business. 


Subjects Covered in Both Oral and 
Written Reports 


The authors have classified the activities on 
which reports are made under three main 
heads: financial, personnel, instruction, and 
other activities. 

Superintendents report on 19 subjects which 
have been classified under financial activities. 
The frequency of the occurrence of these sub- 
jects in the reports is presented in Table IT. 





Table II. Financial Problems Which Are Treated in 


Superintendents’ Reports 
Item 


Written Oral 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Monthly bills ..... gacd Seat ee 84 
ee psretts ae 93 
Expenditures ie ; Ron ae 61 
Income from Taxes... Lea taraieemelaeanes 65 51 
MPENTTE BUIICIOEE, 65 Sos enk ved cawacwe 65 45 
Maintenance recommendations .......... 63 54 
NINE DA. Sion. b < 900 ea A xiotNSSsbis sani ars NG 59 38 
Salary schedule ..... Pere AIS TR a ee. 79 
Monthly financial statement eee <i, 42 
Insurance .......2000: ae 1 pais ae 29 
Tuition pupils ..... ; PIR rea sees 51 74 
Financial recommendations coh iesateanee* ae 42 
Bids on school expenditures ,......... io 45 
Peery COON 66.655: Le ee Tee TE Tee 41 32 
Me | a a 32 19 
Sinking fund ...... ee vis Bias 27 29 
MOVONUTNR FOR ook ie bbs 6d dks soaeree es 27 6 
Retirement fund ee ee ee oe 27 06 
Recommendation of transportation 
equipment............ Licences 16 22 





This table presents a picture of business pro- 
cedure which is not unfamiliar to the average 
school-board member and superintendent. The 
interest is rather in the ranking of the subjects 
than in their scope. 

Current fiscal expenditures, i.e., monthly 
bills, are apparently handled by the superin- 
tendent in 92 per cent of the cases where writ- 
ten reports are made and in 86 per cent of the 
cases where oral reports are given. That month- 
ly bills come first is to be expected. 

That the budget stands second in written re- 
ports and first in oral reports indicates a com- 
mendable practice. > 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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The Selection of Textbooks 


Guy M. Whipple, Secretary of the National Society for the Study of Education, Danvers, Massachusetts 


I. Is the Problem Important 


I can imagine educators who might regard 
the discussion of the textbook as a waste of time 
on the grounds that the textbook is destined 
soon to pass out of use, and that even while it 
continues to be used, it is a relatively unim- 
portant aspect of school activity, either educa- 
tionally or financially. It makes little differ- 
ence, some will argue, what textbooks you use if 
only you have properly trained teachers; the 
cost of education is in supervision and teaching, 
not in textbooks. It is true that relatively little 
money is spent for textbooks, but still it may 
not be unimportant how that little is spent. 

From information recently gathered by ihe 
Office of Education of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior, we can discover how much money 
was received for textbooks in 1928 from 60 
textbook publishers, including all the large firms 
and also the state-printed books of California. 
The total number of textbooks sold in 1928 
was, in round numbers, for the elementary 
school, 39% million; for the high school, 
18% million; for normal schools, colleges, and 
universities, 6 million; for all institutions, then, 
about 64 million. The average net cost of 
these books (to which would have to be added 
about one fourth to get the retail price) figures 
thus: elementary-school books, 57.7 cents each; 
high-school books, 87.2 cents each; college 
books, $1.66 each. 

If we assume that the 9 per cent of private- 
school pupils used 9 per cent of the books, we 
can compute that in all 35! million dollars 
were spent for text books for public-school 
pupils during 1928. That amounts, on the aver- 
age, to $1.41 per pupil; and it amounts, further- 
more, to just 1.63 per cent of the total amount 
spent by these schools. 

The professional trust-busting politician be- 
moans the way in which the schoolbook trust 
is draining the pockets of the taxpayers by its 
nefarious practices. Not much of a cry can be 
raised, however, about paying 57.7 cents for 
a typical elementary-school textbook, freely 
conceded to offer more useful material, bet- 
ter presented, better illustrated, better printed, 
and more attractively and more substantially 
bound, than can be bought for that money 
elsewhere in the world or than can be bought 
over the counter in general trade here in the 
United States. And not many tears can be 
extracted at the terrible revelation that, of 
every dollar contributed to the schools by the 
toiling taxpayer, 1.6 cents is paid out for text- 
books, considering that in the country at large 
more money is spent for chewing gum than for 
textbooks. 

Finally, not much warrant can be found for 
the assertion that textbook costs are increasing 
in startling fashion, because, expressed in simple 
figures, the fact is that comparing 1928 with 
1913 — comparing, that is, the present situation 
with that 15 years ago — the enrollment in the 
public school has increased 1 1/3 times; ihe 
total school expense has increased 4 times; the 
net cost of textbooks has increased only 2!> 
times, and the cost of free textbooks has in- 
creased only 2 times. 


Il. The Doctrine of Uniform Textbooks 


What has just been said about the general 
excellence and the low cost of the typical text- 
book is directly related to the methods by which 
it is being created and selected. The cardinal 
reason for this qualitative excellence and this 
low cost is competition. I need not prove this 
point by arrays of figures; unprejudiced investi- 


‘This paper was presented -before Group I, Dept. Supt., 
N.E.A., at Atlantic City, February 25, 1930. 


gators have demonstrated it clearly. Put ob- 
versely, what I wish to bring out is that if the 
type of textbook selection and production now 
in vogue in certain sections of the country — in 
California, notably—had been the general 
practice all over this country during the past 
quarter century, our modern textbooks would 
almost certainly never have developed. The ex- 
treme program that has been held up as ideal 
by some persons — state prescription of all 
textbooks, state printing of all books, and ali 
books written by state authors — is certainly 
one of the most effective schemes ever contrived 
to discourage initiative, to retard the spread of 
new ideas, to encourage mediocrity, to hamper 
the work of the teacher, to increase the cost oi 
the textbook, and to tempt political interference. 

There are many persons who would never 
subscribe to this extreme program, but who be- 
lieve, nevertheless, in applying the principle of 
uniformity (and hence of selection and prescrip- 
tion) to the extent at least of state control or 
state adoption — foregoing, that is, state print- 
ing and state authorship. 


Arguments For and Against State 
Uniformity 


In the earlier days, as you know, each pupil 
brought to the school whatever books his par- 
ents saw fit to purchase. The situation naturally 
was a trying one for the teacher and quite for- 
bade anything like the systematic class instruc- 
tion of the present day. Step by step, regula- 
tions were established to secure uniformity 
among the pupils’ books, until at last the uni- 
formity extended in many areas not merely to 
the school district, or to the township, or to the 
county, but to the entire state. 

‘The arguments for state-wide uniformity are 
summarized briefly in the report of a Wiscon- 
sin textbook committee in these four state- 
ments: 

1. It secures the lowest price of the best text- 
books published. 

2. It supplies, instead of the poor selection 
of purely local (school district) boards, text- 
books selected by persons thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the educational problems. 

3. It avoids the large increased cost owing to 
a continually shifting population. 

4. It makes possible the formulation of a 
minimum course of study for the state that can 
be and will be taught in the schools. 

At first blush, these arguments seem impres- 
sive and conclusive, but when the situation is 
more thoroughly illumined, they seem far less 
formidable. 

1. So far as cost is concerned, the seeming 
argument vanishes when we realize that the cir- 
cumstances are such that no publisher can legal- 
ly quote a price for a specific textbook in one 
state that is lower than the price publicly an- 
nounced in any other state. Consequently, a 
state that has no official machinery of state 
adoption at all can, and does, secure that book 
at the lowest price quoted for it elsewhere. 
Furthermore, if for one reason or another the 
price quoted for a state adoption 7s lower than 
that quoted for what seems to be the same text- 
book elsewhere, it will be found that the book 
supplied for state adoption must be in some 
way different from the book sold elsewhere 
under the same name-—in other words, the 
special price means a special edition, usually on 
poorer paper and in a less durable binding. Yet 
again, the state adoption plan may actually 
operate against the “‘best textbooks,” because if 
the author decides to incorporate in his text- 
book some definite improvement in content or 
method of presentation, the improved book be- 
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comes at once available to territory open to its 
sale, but the publisher dare not offer it in the 
state where the earlier edition was adopted, 
since the improved book is not legally the book 
that was adopted. Thus I heard of a case 
recently in which a certain textbook was defin- 
itely improved within a few weeks after it had 
been adopted by a certain state, but that state 
will for the next five years continue to receive 
and use the old and less-effective edition, strict- 
ly on the terms of its contract. State selection 
and adoption, therefore, affords no gain in price 
over local selection and adoption, and often 
means that the state gets inferior books, not 
the ‘best textbooks published.’ 

Much more might be said on the relation of 
cost to textbook selection, particularly selection 
by state officials. Much ado is made by the 
politician about the thousands of dollars he 
saves the taxpayers by adopting the 35-cent 
health book instead of the 40-cent one. Alas, 
the public is impressed by the thousands of dol- 
lars and never perceives that all that has hap- 
pened is that a few parents have made a profit 
of five cents on their own children; and what 
is more, that they may pay dearly for that 
nickel, for it is perfectly possible that the 
nickel’s worth of increased efficiency in health 
training might have saved them a hundred dol- 
lars of doctors’ bills. This training of the public 
to estimate the merit of textbooks in terms of 
cheapness has too often been one of the most 
vicious and indefensible outcomes of state text- 
hook selection. 


State Selection Not More Sagacious 

2. As to the second argument, it is difficult 
to demonstrate that the selection of a textbook 
by a state board will insure a more sagacious 
choice than the selection by the educational 
authorities in a county, city, or town. In fact, a 
pretty good case could be made out for the 
superiority of the lists in use in the smaller 
areas by comparing in an unprejudiced way 
the actual list of textbooks in a typical state 
with the lists in typical cities and towns. Cer- 
tainly, when special state-adoption editions of 
standard texts are compared with the regular 
editions of these same texts, sold by the same 
publishers to local school units, the chances are, 
as already explained, that the regular editions 
are better than the state-adoption editions. 

3. The third argument — meeting mobil- 
ity —is the one most commonly put forward 
first to support state selection and prescription. 
Thus, a California study showed that 71 per 
cent of the elementary-school pupils in that 
state had moved from one school system to 
another during their passage through the first 
eight grades, and that as many as 28 per cent 
of them had moved four or more times in the 
same period. This mobility of population is 
used to support two arguments: It is used to 
prove that it will save money for the parents 
if the same books are employed in all elemen- 
tary schools, and to prove that it will unify the 
course of study if the same books are employed. 
The first argument — it will save money — be- 
comes meaningless, of course, where textbooks 
are free. The second argument — it will unify 
the course of study — is not so significant as it 
seems, because of the remarkable differences 
that prevail among different schools in the same 
state with respect to grading, methods of teach- 
ing, and classification of pupils. Furthermore, 
a reasonable degree of intersystem uniformity 
does not mean complete uniformity; and a rea- 
sonable degree can be secured by the adoption 
of a course of study that sets forth only the 
minimal essentials of the elementary-school 
course and that remains sufficiently flexible to 
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meet the varying needs of different communities 
and of teachers of different degrees of peda- 
gogical skill. 

4. What has just been said pertains likewise 
to the fourth argument for state uniformity — 
the argument that uniform textbooks permit a 
uniform and prescribed course of study. There 
are those, | know, who find tremendous satis- 
faction in this ideal of system and uniformity. 
Several years ago I talked with an educational 
official in Canada who said with the greatest 
pride: “It is now 10:15 o’clock, May 20th. 1 
can tell you, by looking at my books, just what 
page in what textbook is being recited on at 
this moment in every fourth-grade class in this 
Province.” But there are others who are con- 
vinced that state regulating of this sort is not 
desirable — certainly not when courses of study 
are laid down in terms of pages in prescribed 
textbooks. The point is that no course of study 
should be conceived of primarily as an outline 
based upon a textbook, however meritorious the 
book might be. The business of teachers is not 
to teach certain textbooks, but to teach chil- 
dren and to teach subject matter. The textbook 
is simply one classroom device to assist the 
teacher in this process. Progressive schools are 
giving their competent teachers great freedom 
in the selection and use not only of supplemen- 
tary, but also of basal, books. The state may 
well limit its prescription, as has just been sug- 
gested, to an outline of the cardinal features, 
the minimal essentials, of the elementary 
grades, with perhaps recommendations for the 
grade-location of those topics, about which 
there is pretty general agreement. 

The Extent of State Adoption 

The refutation I have thus attempted of the 
four stock arguments for state uniformity of 
textbooks obviously is a refutation that does not 
appeal to all legislators. A map of the United 
States here, will indicate pictorially how thor- 
ougly the plan of state adoption has swept the 
southern and western states. It is estimated that 
38 per cent of all elementary-school pupils use 
books selected on this plan. Local adoption is 
limited substantially to the New England states, 
the states of the Great Lakes (Indiana except- 
ed, and six North Central states (Minnesota, 
lowa, North Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
Colorado). County uniformity is the practice in 
Washington, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, and Maryland. 

Of course, the details of practice vary more 
than would be indicated by this classification 
of all states as either state, county, or local text- 
book territory. There are various intermediate 
and supplementary plans intended to secure uni- 
form books: and cheap books; there are, for 
example, plans of state listing; there are devices 
like state depositories; and there are various 
adopting bodies, like state boards of education, 
state textbook commissions, county textbook 
boards. It is not my purpose to argue the merits 
and the demerits of these various formulations 
of the uniform textbook idea. Perhaps it will be 
sufficient to say that they usually offer great 
temptation to political interference; that they 
often arouse, and very justly, the irritation of 
school superintendents and teachers; that they 
often increase rather than decrease the cost of 
textbooks; and that they have not demonstrated 
their superiority to the smaller county and local 
selecting agencies. Perhaps it will be well to add 
that, contrary to the belief current in some 
quarters that the state adoption system and the 
state uniformity doctrine are favored and abet- 
ted by textbook publishers, the truth is just the 
opposite; the reputable and substantial text- 
book publishing houses would welcome the im- 
mediate and complete abolition of state uni- 
formity, state prescription, state selection and 
adoption. 

III. The Criteria of Selection 

Let us drop this matter of the political or 

educational unit that should select textbooks. 
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Let us assume that a selection committee is at 
work, whether in a town or a city or a state, 
charged with the responsibility of recommend- 
ing a text, or, perhaps better of recommending 
two or three or even a half dozen texts in a 
given subject. What is the best method for this 
committee to follow? What criteria should it 
employ ? 

1. Suitable Content. ‘To begin with, you will 
agree that the committee ought to have clearly 
in its mind the educational objectives to be at- 
tained in the teaching of the subject in hand. 
What do we want of the textbook? Why are we 
using it at all? These obviously essential ques- 
tions presumably ought to be answered by the 
course of study, whether laid down by the state, 
the county, or the city. 

This brings us to the first, and most impor- 
tant, criterion for the selection of a textbook: 
“If used with reasonable intelligence by the 
average classroom teacher in our schools, will 
this book operate reasonably well to accomplish 
what we are asked to accomplish in our schools 
in these grades in this subject?” If the answer 
is “no,” then that textbook ought not to be 
selected, however low its cost, however beauti- 
ful its illustrations, however famous its authors, 
however reputable its publisher, however widely 
it is being used in other cities and states, pro- 
vided, naturally, there can be found some other 
textbook that will satisfy this criterion. 

Now, I want you to note, as I mention these 
various criteria of selection, that each of them 
can be abused; that it is possible to go to the 
point of absurdity in insisting upon any given 
specification. In the case of this first criterion, 
please notice that I did not phrase it: ‘Does 
this book meet our course of study?” I inten- 
tionally said: “Will this book operate reason- 
ably well to accomplish what we are asked to 
accomplish?” I can perfectly well imagine Book 
A, clearly superior to Book B in general organ- 
ization, style, and pedagogical skill, but omit- 
ting, let us say, three topics specified in the 
course of study, being compared with Book B, 
which was thrown together by a hack writer in 
a rush attempt to meet exactly this course of 
study. Technically this Book B would meet the 
course of study completely, while Book A would 
not; actually Book A would be far and away 
the better book because it would make it pos- 
sible for the teacher to accomplish successfully 
all the numerous objectives it did embody, while 
the three missing topics might easily be added 
by the teacher or turn out not to be especially 
important. 

My first criterion, then, would be general 
fitness of the content to the general aims of the 
course of study. 


The Real Test of Suitability 


2. Suitable Presentation. But we all know 
that a textbook may be proper in content yet 
improper, or at least inappropriate, in style of 
presentation. I have in mind, for example, a 
book conceded to embody in a remarkable de- 
gree sound scholarship and logical organization 
of its subject maatter. But the well-nigh uni- 
versal verdict has been: ‘Teachers just can’t 
use it. They can’t teach it. They don’t know 
enough to get out of it what is in it, and the 
pupils are helpless when they confront it.” This 
book was prepared by a college professor of 
national repute. In general, it is clear that he 
shot over the heads of his readers; he failed to 
adapt his style of presentation to the needs and 
the abilities of either teachers or pupils. 

This difficulty seems so obvious that any one 
could detect it, but that is not always the case. 
Sometimes it is only the acid test of experience 
that reveals such pedagogical unfitness. 

A common method for checking a textbook 
in respect to its style of presentation — a meth- 
od now much in vogue — is the use of the voca- 
bulary index, the vocabulary check. It will be 
worth while, I feel, to point out that this check 
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is not always reliable. A publisher may an- 
nounce, for example, that 80 per cent of the 
words used in his ‘Universal Fourth Reader” 
are found in the first two thousand words of the 
“Thorndike Word List.’ Does that prove that 
this reader is a good reader for the fourth 
grade? No; it does not. No one has proved that 
80 per cent of the words used ought to be in 
the first two thousand, and certainly no one has 
proved that these particular words, assembled 
by any writer, will thereby automatically make 
a good fourth reader. I believe I could write a 
paragraph made up of those words, assembled 
in grammatically correct sentences that no per- 
son in this audience could understand on first 
hearing. 

There are two points to be made here: First, 
the style of sentences is just as important, or 
almost as important, as the words in them; and 
second, if no provision is made for systemati- 
cally introducing new words to the pupil, his 
vocabulary growth will never be noteworthy. 
Let me quote some figures on this point from 
my How to Study Effectively (p. 47): 

When you were in the second grade you probably 
understood about 5,000 words. If you are now in the 
ninth grade, you probably understand about 14,000 
words; if you are a college student, about 20,000 
words. You can figure for yourself that, in order to 
make these numbers possible, you must be increasing 
your vocabulary by three or four words every day. 

These observations, which were directed to 
young students to encourage them to make a 
definite effort to enlarge their vocabularies, 
might just as well be directed to textbook mak- 
ers, because it is their business to see to it that 
three or four new words a day are placed before 
every pupil, and in such a way that their mean- 
ing is understood and their use encouraged. 

Our textbook-selection committee, therefore, 
ought not to be carried away by statistics pur- 
porting to prove that Textbook A has a voca- 
bulary limited to some arbitrary standard: 
Textbook B, containing many more new words, 
May be a distinctly better book, provided these 
new words are properly introduced and used 
in it. 

Advantages and Dangers of 
Teaching Aids 

3. Suitable Teaching Aids. Another feature 
that may well be kept in mind by our selection 
committee is that of teaching aids, or peda- 
gogical devices. I refer, of course, to the skill- 
ful use of illustrations, maps, charts, diagrams, 
reviews, exercises, questions, projects, sugges- 
tions for outside reading, glossaries, indexes, 
side heads, teachers’ manuals, and the like; in 
short, to all those features that are added to the 
straight text to make the book educationally 
more effective. Unquestionably, these aids are 
needed; unquestionably, they may be highly 
valuable; but also unquestionably what looks 
like an aid to teaching may be only a snare and 
delusion. To note that a proposed textbook con- 
tains questions and exercises at the end of each 
chapter is quite proper; enter it provisionally to 
the book’s credit. But it is well to scrutinize 
these aids carefully and to try to evaluate them. 
A case in point: Within the past fortnight I 
read some ‘“‘check exercises” which a classroom 
teacher declared had proved valuable in her 
work for insuring careful reading of a supple- 
mentary reader in the fourth grade. One chap- 
ter in this reader told the pupil a number of in- 
teresting things about owls; a typical question 
among those said to be so stimulating for that 
chapter was: ‘““How many baby owls are there 
in the picture on page 18?” Check exercises of 
that order are probably less valuable than none 
at all. Another case in point: Much capital is 
made in a certain primary-grade book because 
there are ten true-false questions at the end of 
each chapter, and true-false questions as you 
know, are decidedly in vogue. My only com- 
ment on this particular second-grade teaching 
aid would be to tell you about an investigation 
on desirable sizes of type for second-grade 
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books now being made in Boston, during which 
a printed story was handed out to a class, read 
by them, collected, and followed by a printed 
list of ten “yes-no” questions. The examiner 
was greatly pleased because the pupils took to 
the idea so readily; every pupil answered every 
question within the few minutes allowed. The 
jolt the examiner got a little later will be appre- 
ciated when I tell you that on correcting the 
answers, she found she had handed the children 
a set of questions pertaining to another story 
that they had never read! 

Let us be a little cautious, then, about giving 
a textbook a high credit mark just because it is 
well supplied with teaching aids. They may be 
as useless as these just mentioned. 

The Reputation vs. Intrinsic Merit 


4. Reputation of Author. ‘The score cards 
for selecting textbooks always make provision 
for Reputation of Author. You must, then, if 
you are on the selection committee, ask your- 
self: “Is the author a person of repute in his 
line of endeavor?” But, perhaps, after all, you 
would do well first to ask: “Who wrote the 
book?” Yes, who did? If you could only know! 
1 have never seen any statistics on this point, 
and no one will ever collect any! This much can 
safely be said: A large percentage of the réally 
good elementary-school textbooks have been 
considerably revised when they reach the class- 
room; some of them have been well-nigh rewrit- 
ten. Sometimes this reconstructing is done by 
ghost writers at so much an hour; oftener it is 
done in the editorial offices of the publishing 
houses. Not only that, but men and women 
whose ethical standards seem to me at least to 
be somewhere under one hundred per cent per- 
fect, appear as co-authors of books to which 
they have contributed more than two or three 
hours of time glancing over the galley proofs 
or dictating a couple of introductory pages. | 
don’t wish to be misunderstood as asserting that 
the authorship of most textbooks is incorrectly 
indicated by the title-page; | am merely assert- 
ing that the appearance there of a name well 
known in some line of educational endeavor 
does not guarantee that that person participated 
in the book to the extent that is implied and 
does not guarantee that if he did do so, his 
work did not have to be done over again by an 
editor cleverer than he. 

There is still another aspect of this author- 
ship criterion of excellence. After all, authors 
grow old, just as ordinary mortals do; and after 
all, their places must be taken by newcomers. 
Some of these newcomers are persons of superior 
ability. It is a great misfortune that a new and 
good book should be damned by a selection 
committee because no member of the committee 
ever heard of the writer before. What of it? He 
may have produced a masterpiece. Why not 
judge by the book itself rather than by the 
name of the author? 

One more aspect of the authorship bugaboo: 
‘There is a common, and doubtless natural ten- 
dency to exalt the merits of any writer under 
whom the committee member has taken work, 
or of any author who is connected with the edu- 
cational institution from which the committee 
member has graduated. This tendency is ab- 
surdly, and, as it seems to me, almost viciously 
effective in swaying textbook selection. For ex- 
ample, one hears of a city that we may call 
Megapolis, from which, during the past ten 
years, five hundred teachers have gone for sum- 
ner course to an institution of learning that we 
may call Pomposa College. Any textbook pub- 
lisher knows that if he can get the name of any 
man or any woman of the faculty of Pomposa 
College on the title-page of a textbook, he can 
place that book in Megapolis. The book need 
not be well written; it need not even fit the 
course of study, because that will speedily be 
changed to fit the book and the little halo that 
it carries about where it goes. 
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DR. WILLIAM J. O’SHEA, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
New York, New York 

Dr. William J. O'Shea, for the iast six years superin- 
tendent of schools of New York City, at the April meeting 
of the school board, was reelected for another term. 

Superintendent O’Shea has been associated with the New 
York City school system for more than 40 years. He was 
graduated from the City College in 1887, was awarded the 
degree of master of science by Manhattan College, and later 
took graduate work at St. Francis Xavier College, New 
York University, Columbia and Fordham Universities. In 
1913 Fordham conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 
He also studied at the Bellevue Medical College. 

Dr. O’Shea began his teaching career in Public School 
75, Manhattan. In 1906 he was made a district superintend- 
ent, and in 1918 was made an associate superintendent. He 
was elected superintendent of schools in 1924, to succeed 
Dr. William L. Ettinger, who had been made superintend- 
ent-emeritus. 

Dr. O’Shea is well-known in educational circles as an 
efficient leader of the school system, and is known for his 


devotion to the 1,200,000 pupils in the city schools of the 
Empire City. 


Yes, there is no doubt that the names of 
authors and alleged authors sell books that 
sometimes ought not to be sold. 


The Publisher’s Contribution 


5. Reputation of Publisher appears likewise 
on the lists of criteria for the selection of text- 
books. In view of what I have just said about 
the skillful reconstruction of books in the offices 
of, or under the direction of, important publish- 
ing houses, I believe an argument could be made 
that the reputation of the publisher is often a 
better guarantee of the value of a book than the 
reputation of the author, but let that be as it 
may: I might be driven to admit that some pub- 
lishers manage to succeed financially and to 
maintain their reputation despite the occasional 
publication of books of obviously inferior 
quality. 

6. Suitable Format naturally must receive 
some consideration. Our selection committee 
should satisfy itself that the binding is reason- 
ably durable; that the paper is reasonably 
opaque; and that the general typography — size 
of type, length of line, margin, leading — makes 
for reasonable legibility; likewise that the illus- 
trations are reasonably numerous, adapted to 
bring out what should be brought out, and cal- 
culated to encourage the use of the book. I hear 
someone say: “Why stick in ‘reasonably’ in 
every sentence?” Just because many of the 
specifications laid down by educational and 
legislative bodies are not reasonable. 

As to the binding, little need be said; many 
textbooks seem to me somewhat too well bound; 
they hang together long after their pages are 
soiled, torn, or dog-eared. As to the paper, again 
little need be said, save to smile at the authori- 
ties who demand clear and detailed halftone 
reproductions of photographs, then go on in 
almost the next sentence to denounce the use 
of the smooth-surfaced paper which even an 
amateur printer could have told them is essen- 
tial for those detailed halftones. As a matter of 
fact, no publisher yearns to spend money on 
“paper that reflects too much light” — to quote 
a stock phrase — when the nearer he can come 
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to wood-pulp paper of the newspaper variety, 
the lower his retail price can be placed? 

But it is in laying down type specifications 
that the educational committees afford the pub- 
lishers the most amusement and at the same 
time the most annoyance. I think I am correct 
in saying that our greatest metropolis still pub- 
lishes a list of specifications of the type that 
will be accepted in books designed for given 
grades, not any single item in which is couched 
in the system of measures used by type foun- 
ders or printers or bookmakers, and almost no 
item of which, when translated into this system 
of measures, corresponds to any known style or 
face or size of type or leading. Very wisely, 
though to some of us very amusingly, these re- 
markable specifications for textbook printing 
conclude by saying that a rigid insistence on 
them will not be made if the printing exhibits 
sufficient general merit to make up for its de- 
parture from the specifications. 

I wish there were time to trace for you the 
history of the notions that are current about 
proper printing. Let me suggest that there is 
much that is not yet known about type in text- 
books. A selection committee should not put too 
much credit or too much debit against a text- 
book because of its typography. Thus, for ex- 
ample, I would deprecate such an utterance as 
this one recently brought to my attention: “Mr. 
X's new senior-high-school English is the very 
best book I have seen on that subject, but we 
cannot consider using it in this city because we 
notice that the exercises are printed in 9-point 
type.” Of course, the retort is: ‘““‘Who has ever 
shown that senior-high-school students would 
be injured in any way if they read a few sen- 
tences daily in 9-point type?” And the only cor- 
rect answer to that is: ‘No one ever did. They 
read in the newspapers every day columns of 
7-point and 6-point type far less well printed, 
and no oneé thinks of protesting.” 

Format, then, is a matter of significance; it 
should be considered in selecting textbooks; but 
it is easy to get finnicky about it and lay too 
much stress on details that are after all not 
truly important. 


Prejudices and Fads 


7. Local Prejudice. 1 come now to a feature 
of selection which no selection committee, of 
course, theoretically ever printed in its list of 
criteria, but which would have to be inserted, 
and in boldface caps, if we wanted to make the 
printed specifications show what actually hap- 
pens in many places. This inserted criterion 
would read Local Prejudices, and would em- 
brace a series of questions to be answered by 
the selection committee. Of course, these ques- 
tions would have to be framed to fit the locality 
and the subject matter of the book. For ex- 
ample, if the book were a history, then one ques- 
tion might read: “Is it certain that Robert E. 
Lee is made to stand out as a hero?” (for South- 
ern committees) or “Is it certain that Robert E. 
Lee is not made to stand out as a hero?” (for 
Northern committees). If the committee is sit- 
ting in Tennessee, of course it will be obliged 
by state law to ask: “Is the monkey kept in 
his place in this book?” Again, I am sure from 
reading the recent news from our illustrious 
Senate that no book could be sold in Aroostook 
county, Maine, that pictured or praised the 
Idaho potato. You all know well enough what 
happened in Chicago to school histories that 
failed to twist the tail of the British lion at least 
once every ten pages. All you need to do to 
extend my illustrations is to get two or three 
book agents to tell you their experiences; you 
will be told that a book that referred in a mild, 
but perfectly truthful, way to the collapse of the 
land boom in a certain area was refused adop 
tion in that area; that a series of good supple- 
mentary readers was scratched off the list of one 
large city because the tail of a mouse was drawn 

(Continued on Page 158) 





Is an All-Year Playground Surface Possible? 


Santa Monica’s Successful Method 


Theodore H. Schoenwetter, Director of Research, Santa Monica, California 


A useful article in the ScHooL BoaRD JouR- 
NAL for November, 1929, describes the advan- 
tages of several types of surfacing for school 
playgrounds, and suggests indirectly the wide- 
spread interest of school officials in the problem 
of adapting the playground to the present phys- 
ical-education program. The paper' referred to 
has prompted the writer to explain the process 
of surfacing playgrounds as developed in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

The climate of Southern California readily 
permits school children to take their physical 
education out-of-doors all the year round. How- 
ever, this cannot be done, without a suitable 
hard-surface ground. This fact prompted the 
writer some seven years ago to investigate the 
most successful playground surfacing methods, 
to experiment with them, and to determine their 
good and bad features. The information ob- 
tained proved valuable as the basis upon which 
the present successful hard-surface specifica- 
tions were prepared. Seven school playgrounds 
in Santa Monica were surfaced according to the 
specifications, and these have proved entirely 
satisfactory, without a single objectionable 
feature. 

The process used on our playgrounds is 
known as the Santa Monica Cushion Surface. 
This particular surfacing has been adopted by 
the school district after six years of careful ex- 
perimentation. During those six years we tried 
(1) calcium chloride, (2) sprinkling of school 
grounds by means of a fire hose, (3) surfacing 
of grounds with rock and oil, (4) planting grass, 
and (5) the application of a light grade of road 
oil. Mr. John A. Jackson, who has been in 
charge of the Department of School Grounds, 
has been active in all these experiments. He has 
generously devoted much time to the solution 
of this problem, with the result that the school 
system now has an all-purpose surface for 
school playgrounds which cannot be surpassed. 

The Experiments and Their Value 

Before describing the cushion surface, as de- 
veloped, let us analyze the experiments and the 
advantages gained from them. Calcium‘chloride, 
it was found, is a satisfactory treatment for 
dusty school grounds. The objection to it, how- 
ever, is that the upkeep cost is too great; in 
spite of the cost, there is nothing of permanent 
value, only additional expense year after year. 
The cost for calcium chloride was 1 cent per 
square foot the first year, and a reduction of 
1 mill each year thereafter was noted. 

The sprinkling of the school grounds with a 
fire hose is good, provided you cannot use any 
other method. This method, however, is rather 
costly, especially if the water must be paid for. 
It is likely to leave the grounds in muddy con- 
dition whenever the janitor or gardener becomes 
careless. Then, too, there will be complaints 
that the school grounds have not been sufficient- 
ly watered. In Santa Monica, we use this meth- 
od only on the grounds used for baseball games. 

Our first serious experiment in the surfacing 
of school playgrounds was an asphaltic-oil pave- 
ment. In trying the plan, the surface was prop- 
erly graded and scarified. A 90-degree asphaltic 
road oil was applied to the ground, 1 gallon to 
the square yard. Just enough '%-in. rock was 
spread on the oil to completely cover it. This 
surface was rolled with a 5-ton roller. Light dust 
screenings were then rolled into the surface with 
hot 800-pound hand rollers. The spreading of 
dust screenings and hot rolling was continued 
until the oil ceased to come to the surface. The 





1Playground Surfacing, by Raymond R. 
Barbara, Calif. 
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chief objections to this method were three: 
First, its cost was 5 to 7 cents per square foot. 
Second, the surface was rather rough. It result- 
ed in severe injuries to the knees of the chil- 
dren whenever they fell to the ground and 
caused great wear and tear on the shoes and 
clothing. Third, the 90 per cent oil “bled” pro- 
fusely during the warm weather. This proved 
inconvenient and troublesome, even though the 
janitors were instructed to put sand on these 
places as soon as the “bleeding” started. After 
a period of two years, this “bleeding” practical- 
ly disappeared. 

As our second major experiment, lawn play- 
grounds were installed at two schools. From the 
standpoint of the physical-education depart- 
ment and the children, these lawns presented 
the appearance of ideal playgrounds. The grass 
plots were developed by seeding the ground 
simultaneously with four varieties of the most 
hardy grasses, devil grass, rye, clover, and 
blue grass. The lawns which have been in 
use for three years, do not show any signs of 
wear, since they are well cared for by the gar- 
deners and are thoroughly watered two or three 
times each week. The chief objection to the 
grass playground is the high cost of installation 
and maintenance. It is not likely that the tax- 
payers in any city will agree to this method of 
spending tax money for all school grounds. 

The method of applying a light grade of road 
oil directly to the ground is satisfactory, if a 
small amount is applied, and if an oil of light 
density is obtained. Gasoline stations follow this 
plan quite generally. If sufficient attention is 
not given to these two points, the oil will adhere 
to the shoes and clothing of the children, and 
will be tracked into the school building. An ap- 
plication of the oil, exclusive of the grading and 
scarifying of the ground, costs approximately 
.6 cents per square foot. Two applications of 
the oil are necessary the first year; thereafter 
one a year is sufficient. While this method is 
quite satisfactory, it does not give a perma- 
nent surface, and the upkeep cost must be met 
year after year. 

The Most Practicable Method 

The method which proved the most satisfac- 
tory was evolved in codperation with a number 
of the school-district secretaries and business 
managers of Southern California. Some assist- 
ance was received from Memphis, Tenn. At 
first, different kinds of road and asphaltic oils 
were tried, until exactly the right kind was 
found for playground use. Small pieces of play- 
grounds were tried out with samples of the 
various grades of oil. The aim was to obtain an 
oil that would not be too heavy, but which 
would blend properly with the rock and sand. 
Again, we found that the oil must not be ioo 
light, or profuse bleeding results on the surface. 
The top surface of sawdust, a most important 
part of the surfacing material, was obtained 
from Memphis, Tenn. The specifications now in 
use seem rather heavy for an ordinary school 
playground, but the surface is strong enough to 
hold up a school truck which may travel across 
the grounds. 

Specifications for the Santa Monica 
Playground Surface 

The following are the specifications for use 
in obtaining the Santa Monica Cushion Surface: 

Prepare the subgrade by bringing the same to 
the true line and grade, so that there will be a 
proper drainage of all water from the surface, 
and so that no pools will remain standing on 
the finished asphaltic surface after a rain. 
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After the subgrade has been completed, the 
surface is wetted and rolled with a straight-sur- 
face roller (not crowned), weighing not less 
than eight tons, until the earth ceases to creep 
in front of the roller and until it presents a fin- 
ished, even surface. To avoid creeping in front 
of the roller, it may be necessary to plow or 
scarify the entire surface to a depth of at least 
4 in. previous to rolling. 

Next, the surface is covered with a layer of 
crushed rock (approximately 8 pounds to the 
square foot) that will pass a 2-inch mesh 
screen and will be retained on a 34-inch mesh 
screen. The rock is then wetted, rolled, and 
forced into the surface about one third of the 
diameter, which presents a_ solid, uniform 
surface. 

Upon this surface spray asphaltic oil, specific 
gravity 1.0 min.; flash of 485 min.; penetration 
at 77 deg. F., 100 grms. 5 sec. 110-120; melting 
point F. 105 min.; cm. ductility at 77 deg. F. 
185 min., or equal. Apply the oil at the rate of 
not less than three fourths of a gallon per square 
yard of surface, at a temperature of between 
350 deg. F. to 485 deg. F.° The oil must be ap- 
plied with a pneumatic-tired, pressure-spraying 
machine, using the header or the hose-and- 
nozzle attachment. Then roll with a wet roller. 

Upon this surface a layer of crushed rock is 
spread at the rate of approximately 2 pounds to 
the square foot. The rock should pass a 14-inch 
mesh screen, and should be free from dust. It 
will fill all large voids and will thinly cover the 
2-inch rock. If any depressions occur in the 
work, these must be eliminated by the applica- 
tion of additional oil and rock. The surface is 
then rolled smoothly and made true to the 
cross section. 

The surface is then sprayed with a lighter 
asphaltic oil, specific gravity 1.0 min.; flash of. 
437 deg. F. min. Coc; penetration at 77 deg. 
F. 100 grms. 5 sec. 25-30; melting point of. 
150-165; cm. ductility at 77 deg. F. 5.0 min. 
This oil is applied at the rate of about three 
fourths of a gallon per square yard of surface, 
or sufficient to fill all the voids and to obtain a 
true surface. 

This oil must be applied with hose and nozzle, 
especially arranged so as to draw the oil from 
as close to the power pump as possible, with a 
by-pass valve arranged on the shortest possible 
return to the tank pump. This is necessary to 
avoid excessive cooling, which will cause the 
“freezing” of the heavy oil in the hose. As soon 
as the oil sprayer has passed, and while the oil 
is still hot, the surface is covered with ground 
spruce shavings, or sawdust, free from redwood, 
fine dust, or large pieces which will not pass 
through a '4-inch mesh screen. The shavings or 
sawdust are applied with a scoop shovel and the 
workmen must be sure to thoroughly cover the 

*The following definitions will help clear up the specifications: 

Specific gravity the weight of the oil as compared with 
water. This oil (1.0 Min.) has the same weight as water. 

Flash (°F. 485 Min.) -— the flash test indicates the maximum 
temperature to which the oil can be safely heated. At a certain 
temperature, in this case at 485 deg. F, inflammable vapors are 
eee is the consistency of a bituminous material ex- 
pressed as the distance that a standard needle vertically pene- 
trates the material. In this case the temperature of the material 
(Marked Pen. at 770° F., 100 germs. 5 sec. --- 110-120) is 77 
degrees F., the needle is under 100 grams pressure, the given 
time is 5 seconds, and the distance of penetration is 110-120 
hundredths of a centimeter. For this test, an instrument called a 
penetrometer is used. 

Melting point 105 degrees F, min. indicates the minimum tem- 
perature at which the oil begins to melt. 

Ductility is an indication of the binding qualities of asphalt and 
its resistance to shock. It is measured in centimeters by the 
distance to which it will stretch when the ends of a piece are 
pulled apart. In this case, at 77 degrees F. the material stretches 
a minimum of 185 centimeters. 


(Concluded on Page 130) 
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Two phases of the rights and powers of school 
officials with respect to taxation were developed 
in the writer’s previous article* on taxation: (1) 
the nature and source of the taxing power of 
the school district, and (2) persons and prop- 
erty taxable and the place of taxation. Such 
questions were answered as: 

Has the district inherent right to tax? ; 

Where is the taxable situs of the property of the 
resident, the nonresident, and the alien taxpayer, if 
such property is located within the district ? 

Where is property to be taxed that lies in more than 
one school district ? ; ; 

What constitutes the domicile of the taxpayer? _ 

What effect has the transfer of the property from 
one district to another? ; 

Does the remoteness of the property from the school 
center affect the the tax? ; 

This discussion will recite some of the salient 
principles involved in (1) persons and property 
exempt from taxation, and (2) levy an assess- 
ment of school-district taxes, and (3) rights and 
remedies of taxpayers. 


Persons and Property Exempt from 
Taxation 


The research report of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board for 1923 reveals the fact 
that, in 1921, the extent of the value of prop- 
erty exemption in the United States had reached 
the appalling figure of 54 billions of dollars, or 
slightly less than 20 per cent of the national 
wealth. When one fifth of the nation’s wealth is 
relieved of taxation, the remaining four fifths 
must bear a heavier burden. Over one hundred 
different species of property in the states taken 
as a whole are exempt, one state exempting 
some species that others do not, and taxing 
some that other states exempt. 

Boards of education and school administra- 
tors should have some definite knowledge on 
property exemptions, both from the standpoint 
of clearly keeping within the law with respect 
to property for which they are responsible and 
of having command of the situation with respect 
to all property which should be furnishing its 
share of the public-school burden. If property is 
exempt, it cannot be required to contribute 
revenue in the shape of taxes; but, if it is hiding 
under an assumed exemption, it should be dis- 
covered and compelled to contribute its share of 
public revenue. Judging from the number of 
cases where exemption has been resolved against 
institutions and property claiming exemption, 
there must be considerable property now claim- 
ing exemption which legally is not exempt. 

The source of the power to exempt is the 
state, and not the school district. This right may 
not be delegated to the district in the same man- 
ner as it is delegated to municipalities, because 
school taxes are in fact “state” taxes, raised 
locally for local support of the schools. The dis- 
trict is an agent acting for the state. 


Exemption Statutes Classified 

Statutes in the different states vary as to the 
basis for the exemption of property. They may 
be classified into the following groups: 

1. Those statutes prescribing that ownership 
of the property by a certain institution or class 
of people be the test for exemption; 

2. Those statutes making the particular use 
of the property rather than ownership the test; 

3. Those statutes making both ownership and 
use the test. 

If the exemption is based solely upon the 
ownership of the property, it is possible that 
property may be owned by an exempt institu- 
tion, such as a school, and not used for the 
Same purposes as is the larger part of the insti- 
tution’s property, and still be exempt. Under 
such conditions, a church might own a residence 
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from which it derives rental profits, and this 
residence would be exempt under a strict inter- 
pretation of the statute. But, on the other hand, 
if the use of the property is the test, it makes no 
difference who ‘may own the property, but the 
use to which it is put that determines whether 
it is or is not exempt. 

While courts in all instances have favored a 
strict interpretation of the exemption statutes 
when private property is concerned, there is a 
growing number of decisions in which a liberal 
construction is favored with respect to educa- 
tional, charitable, and benevolent institutions.’ 


Persons Generally Exempt from 
Taxation 


Individuals who, on their own account, and 
not because of the property they own, are ex- 
empt in some states include ministers and 
priests, widows, orphans, aged and infirm peo- 
ple, deaf-mutes, the blind, the indigent, veter- 
ans, soldiers and sailors, Indians, and firemen. 
This may mean that they themselves are re- 
lieved of capitation or income taxes, or that cer- 
tain forms of their property are not taxed. As 
a general rule, the real property of no individ- 
ual escapes taxation, and seldom does the per- 
sonal property. But statutes vary in the differ- 
ent states. The reasons for exempting the blind, 
the indigent, and the orphaned is that the state 
usually cares for such unfortunates, and a tax 
on them would only necessitate granting them 
an allotment with which to pay their taxes. 
Veterans, when exempted, are relieved of taxes 
on the ground of having rendered a commensu- 
rate public service, thereby encouraging the ren- 
dition of a similar service when the need arises 
in the future.° 


State and Federal Instrumentalities 


Under our existing form of government 
whereby two separate sovereignties operate 
within the same territorial limits, for one to 
have the power to tax the agencies of the other. 
would soon destroy the dual existence of those 
governments, the more powerful taxing the 
other out of existence. Hence, “‘it is well estab- 
lished on reason and authority that neither gov- 
ernment can interfere with the functions, agen- 
cies or instrumentalities of the other, and 
neither can levy a tax on the property, officers, 
agencies, or instrumentalities as such of the 
other.’”* 

Public-School Property 

It is necessary in most jurisdictions that 
school property be under the immediate con- 
trol of the board of education to be exempt from 
taxation. Property leased by a board in which 
to hold school, but the title to which remains 
in the owner of the fee is subject to taxation.’ 
With the rapidly expanding school program and 
the common necessity for temporarily leasing 
additional buildings for classrooms, boards of 
education should be advised that this leased 
property is taxable. In like manner, property 
belonging to the school district, but rented to 
another person for purposes other than public 
education, becomes subject to taxation. 


Colleges and Universities 


The statement that the property of the edu- 
cational institutions is exempt from taxation is 
highly misleading. The layman at once assumes 
that all such property is exempt. If he were 
asked the following questions, what would his 
answers be: 

Does ownership or use generally control the exemp- 
tions of such institutions? 

What is meant by “educational purposes” ? 


State vs. Trustees of William Jewell College, 234 No. 299. 
*State vs. Snyder, 212 P. (Wyo.) 771 
‘Grayburg Oil Co. vs. State, 286 S.W. (Texas) 489 


‘Pace vs 
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Is contiguous property used by 
exempt? Noncontiguous ? 
Are residences of officers and teachers located on, or 


near, the campus exempt? Not located on or near the 
campus ? 

Does incidental profit from tuition, or use of prop- 
erty, defeat the exemption? 


Is the property of the institution which is rented 
to others exempt ? 


If part of the property is used for other than edu- 
cational purposes, is the whole deprived of exemption ? 

Let us outline the principles upon which the 
answers to these and other questions can be 
made. 

Whether use or ownership governs depends 
upon the statutes. If the statute reads that all 
property of such institutions is exempt, the use 
made of that property is not very material. 
Where the statutes read that “all property used 
for religious, literary, scientific, and educational 
purposes” shall be exempt, the ownership is 
immaterial. 

“Educational purposes” generally means all 
those purposes necessary to carry out the ob- 
jects and perform the functions of the insti- 
tution. 

Contiguoussproperty owned and used by the 
institution, reasonably necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the institution, is 
exempt. Noncontiguous property may or may 
not be exempt, depending upon the distance and 
the uses to which put.* 

The general rule regarding residences of offi- 
cers and teachers, if located on or near the 
campus, and if devoted exclusively to the pur- 
poses of the institution, is that they are exempt.® 

That a private school charges tuition, does 
not deprive it of the exemption privilege on that 
account. The “test is not whether there may be 
a profit, but whether the school is conducted for 
the purpose of making a profit.” Private 
schools organized for profit are taxable in most 
States. 

Property owned by an educational institu- 
tion, but rented to others for profit, is generally 
taxable, although there are contrary decisions in 
some states.* The fact that part of the property 
of an educational institution is not used for 
educational purposes, does not deprive the 
whole institution of exemption, although the 
part not so used becomes taxable.° 


the institution 


Religious Societies, Charitable Institu- 
tions, and Fraternal Orders 


With respect to these organizations and their 
property, the general rule is, that all property 
used exclusively for the purposes of the institu- 
tion is exempt: property not so devoted is tax- 
able.’° The part of a church building rented 
for profits with which to pay a mortgage; Y.M. 
C.A. property used for a public eating house: 
lodge rooms rented out for stores and other 
purposes becomes thereby taxable. Parsonages 
are not always relieved of taxation along with 
the churches. Fraternal orders have difficulty 
earning exemption, because (1) a large part of 
their functions is social, (2) much of their prop- 
erty is leased to others for profit, (3) the bene- 
fits derived from their dues are distributed not 
to the public in general, but to their own mem- 
bership.”? 


Hospitals, Asylums, Libraries, and 
Museums 


The one general basis upon which hospitals 
can claim and acquire exemption from taxation 


‘State vs. Carleton College, 191 N.W. (Minn.) 400. 

®Wheaton College vs. State 46 Iowa 275: Same vs 
of Norton, 122 N.E. (Mass.) 280. 

7Borough of Princeton vs. Board of Tax Ass’rs, 115 A. (N 
J.) 342. 

5Stahl vs. Educ. Ass’n. M.E. Church, 54 Kans. 542 

*In re Syracuse University, 212 N. Y. S. 253 

School of Domestic Arts and Science vs. Carr, 322 Ill. 562 

"In re Masonic Temple Society, II] S.h. CW. Va.) 637; 
1.0.0.F. vs. Burke, 126 N. Y. S. 944 Appeal of Scottish Rite 
Building Co., 182 N.W. (Nebr.) 574 
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is the manner in which the institution is organ- 
ized and carried on. If conducted as a business 
enterprise, with the understanding that profits 
are to be divided among certain individuals, 
they are not exempt: The fact that they dis- 
pense charity to a limited number of people is 
immaterial.’? “The theory upon which chari- 
table hospitals are exempt from taxation is that 
their chief object and accomplishment is to care 
for those who would otherwise become charges 
upon the state or society.” 

Asylums, libraries, and museums are gener- 
ally exempt from taxation. Generally they are 
state institutions and exempt on that account. 


Cemeteries and Mausoleums 

“The obvious impropriety of selling the 
graves of the dead to pay the expenses of carry- 
ing on the government of the living” is said to 
be one reason for not taxing cemeteries. Such 
property, when used exclusively for burial pur- 
poses, is exempt in every state. With respect to 
that part of a cemetery not devoted to burial 
purposes, the statutes and decisions are not in 
agreement. In some instances, the unoccupied 
land is taxable; in others, it is not. But other 
property owned by a cemetery association and 
from which it derives profit to assist in main- 
taining the cemetery is taxable.’* 

However, to organize a business similar to a 
cemetery association, and to expect it to be ex- 
empt under cover of such similarity, is more 
than some states will tolerate. In New Jersey, 
builders of mausoleums claimed exemption on 
the grounds of being part of a cemetery asso- 
ciation. The court bluntly passed judgment 
against the claim, and ruled that no purely com- 
mercial organization could hide under this ex- 
emption privilege.** 

An exemption from taxation for any purpose 
is a personal privilege conferred upon an indi- 
vidual or institution and does not carry with it 
the right of transfer or assignability. Property 
formerly exempt from taxation but sold to a 
person or company in whom exemption is not 
vested, or for purposes not included under the 
exemption statutes, loses the exemption privi- 
lege. The state may recall the’ exemption right 
unless in so doing the obligation of a contract 
would be impaired. 


Levy and Assessment of School-District 
Taxes 


Prerequisite to any collection of a valid tax 
upon the property of a school district are two 
indispensable acts. The first of these is the 
levy; the second, the assessment. The levy is 
a purely legislative act, the formal vote of the 
body authorized to make it. Assessment is the 
process by which persons subject to taxation are 
listed, their property described, and its value 
ascertained. 

The vote of the people at the annual school 
meeting alone is not sufficient to create a valid 
levy. They may give their authority, by their 
vote, to levy the tax; but the board of educa- 
tion alone can execute the power of declaring 
the tax levied. 


The Making, the Validity, and the 
Requisites of Levy and 
Assessment 


In the first place, the validity of any tax is 
based upon a valid levy upon which is depend- 
ent a valid assessment.’® Along with these must 
appear a written record of the different proceed- 
ings. Legislative acts to be performed by the 
board are generally mandatory, but the courts 
will sustain a levy though technically defective, 
whenever there is sufficient proof to make the 
intent of the levying body conformable with 

"City of San Antonio vs. Santa Rosa Infirmary, 249 S.W. 
(Tex.) 498. 

13Mt. Pleasant Cemetery Co. vs. City of Newark, 8 A. 
(N. J.) 448; State vs. Crystal Lake Cemetery Ass’n, 193 


N.W. (Minn.) 170. 
14Mausoleum Builders of New Jersey vs. State Board of 


‘Taxes and Assessments, 100 A. 236 


%BRennett vs. Finkbine Lumber Co., 199 Iowa 1085. 
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the law.’® Ministerial acts are directory and 
usually do not affect the validity of the levy. 


Taxes Levied in Excess of the 
Legal Limit 


Laws have been passed to prevent tax-levying 
bodies from imposing a burden too heavy upon 
the taxpayers. The question here is not, can 
districts go beyond this legal limit, but, what 
is the outcome, if they do exceed the legal limit ? 
Is the levy void in whole, or only in part? Ob- 
viously, the principle “illegal in part, illegal as 
a whole” would work numerous hardships on 
school districts inadvertently exceeding the 
legal tax limit. Fortunately, a long series of de- 
cisions casts its whole weight on one side. Taxes 
levied in excess of the legal limit are void only 
as to the excess, unless the illegality so perme- 
ates the whole tax that the legal cannot be sep- 
arated from the illegal tax.’’ It should also be 
remembered that the limitation placed upon the 
amount of taxes that can be levied in any one 
year does not limit the amount that can be 
expended for a certain purpose over a period of 
years. 

But it is possible to keep well within the legal 
limits of taxation, and still levy a tax that is 
excessive or even fraudulent. It has become a 
matter of public policy not to interfere with the 
discretion of the board of education, unless 
there is manifest abuse of the power reposed 
in it. There is always the presumption that the 
tax is just and that the board has acted in a 
faithful manner. Therefore, the burden of proof 
that a board acted improperly or fraudulently 
is squarely upon the one claiming such mis- 
conduct.*® 


Back Assessment and Omitted Taxes 

Property escapes taxation through both in- 
tent and inadvertence. Delinquent taxes are 
those accrued and due, but unpaid. They have 
been levied, but collection of them has failed. 
Omitted taxes, on the other hand, result from 
failure to list and assess the property on which 
taxes are payable. In order to collect this lost 
revenue, “back assessment” of the property is 
necessary. The question at once arises, at what 
valuation shall omitted property be back as- 
sessed? The question can be answered only in 
the light of legislative enactments in the various 
states. They may prescribe that the valuation 
be as of the current tax year. Or, they may 
require that the valuation as of the omitted 
year be applied. The general rule is that the 
valuation is left to the discretion of the assessor. 

The fact that school expenditures have been 
paid for the years in which taxes were omitted 
on certain property, or that the particular 
school purposes for which the taxes were levied 
no longer exist, or even that the collection of 
the omitted taxes may create a surplus in the 
school fund — none of these facts presents any 
legal grounds why such property should not be 
“back assessed.”” When collected, such taxes 
may be appropriated as any other surplus, and 
thereby lessen the burden on other property 
Smith vs. Hurlburt, 108 Or. 690. 


17Kirchener vs. Wapsinonoc School Tp., 118 N.W. (Ta.) 51. 
1%People vs. Bates, 107 N.E. (Ill.) 123. 
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WHAT IS A GOOD SCHOOL? 

In a good school, every pupil learns each 
successive day a little bit more to stand alone, 
to “carry on” without oversight and direction, 
to control his own interests and desires and 
direct his own conduct toward worthy ends. 
The most important test of the teacher’s effi- 
ciency is the degree in which he or she makes 
himself or herself, not indispensable, but dis- 
pensable, self-guidance, self-discipline, self- 
control — these are among the primary objec- 
tives of a good school. 


—William C. Bagley. 
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which has borne more than its rightful share of 
the tax burden for certain years.’® 


Rights and Remedies of Taxpayers 


The delinquent taxpayer always has an ex- 
cuse for nonpayment of his taxes. Whether his 
excuse matures into a real defense, depends 
upon it and upon the law of the commonwealth. 
Some of his best defenses are that: 

a) He has paid the tax, 

b) His property was exempt from taxation, 

c) The collector was without authority to collect, 

d) He had no interest in the property at the time 
of levy, 

e) The levy or assessment had an element of fraud, 

f) No election (where required) was held, 

g) The district was unorganized at the time. 

But the taxpayer may not maintain an ac- 
tion that: 


a) He has a claim against the district to offset 
his taxes, 

b) He entered the district too late to participate in 
the election of trustees, or too late to vote for the 
levy, 

c) There were inequalities in the assessment, 

d) He was taxed in the wrong situs (unless statutes 
provide specifically for this action). 


The chief type of legal action the taxpayer 
brings against the board of education, is that one 
wherein he prays to prevent the tax from being 
collected. He is in no sense a delinquent tax- 
payer, but for some reason desires to stay the 
hand of the collector. Injunction is a frequent- 
ly employed legal means of doing this. But, in- 
junction cannot be employed, when there are 
other remedies at law. It can always be used to 
prevent the collection of an illegal tax. It may 
also be employed where it appears that the tax 
will exceed the statutory limit. 

Injunction cannot be employed by a taxpayer 
merely to restrain the collection of a tax, be- 
cause there appears to be irregularities in the 
proceedings incident to raise the tax. It may not 
be used to interfere with the discretion of the 
taxing officers in the absence of fraud. 

In the collection of illegal school taxes, where 
property has been taken to satisfy a tax claim, 
the taxpayer may recover not only the amount 
of the tax he was compelled to pay, but may 
also recover the amount it cost him to redeem 
his property. The action maintained is one of 
trespass for illegal seizure of property. The tax- 
payer must constantly bear in mind the fact 
that upon him falls the burden of proof in all 
actions seeking to enjoin a collection of taxes 
on the grounds of void election, unauthorized 
tax, excess of legal limit, and other unlawful 
proceedings. 


Recovery of Taxes Paid 


The recovery of taxes paid by mistake in the 
wrong district is a matter of difficulty from the 
angle of the taxpayer. The weight of authority 
leans to the rule that to warrant a recovery of 
money paid by mistake, the tax must have been 
illegal and void and paid under protest. Where 
the objector has full access to the tax books 
and all facts pertaining to the tax, and pays 
voluntarily, he must bear the burden of showing 
that the tax was illegal to warrant the recovery 
of his money. The mere matter of paying the tax 
in the wrong district, or having the property 
assessed in the wrong situs, will not warrant a 
recovery of the tax in most jurisdictions.”° 

With respect to the estoppel rights of tax- 
payers, the following principles have been de- 
duced from the mass of legislation and decisions 
on this phase of the taxpayers’ rights. These 
principles are: (1) That the taxpayer, even 
though he has participated in the proceedings 
to establish the tax in his district, and has even 
paid it without complaint, is not estopped to 
question its validity in the face of reasonable 
evidence that it may be illegal; (2) That the 
taxpayer is estopped from denying the regular- 
ity of proceedings to which he was a party. 


Hopkins vs. Van Wyck, 80 Md 7; Anderson vs. Ritter- 
busch, 98 P. (Okla.) 1002. 

San Diego Land Co. vs. La Presna School District, 122 
Calif. 98, 
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Logic in the Planning of El School 
; ogic in the Planning o ementary Schools 
= H. Errol Coffin 
of 
x- School standards, such as proper orientation, as follows: (1) space for mechanical equip- struction such as manual training and household 
ct classroom floor space per pupil, relation of win- ment; (2) standard classrooms; (2) kinder- arts; (5) lunchroom, or cafeteria: (6) rooms of 
all dow to floor, and others mandatory in states garten department; (4) special rooms of in- administration such as clerks’ and principals’ | 
eS having school codes, are general knowledge and 
ed for our purpose we may assume they are incor- E./ 
Ful porated in all public schools now being planned. ee 
There are, however, basic and more subtle j — 
elements to be considered if we are to achieve 
economic and esthetic results. 
- The Importance of the Site 
ity After establishing the general plan require- 
of ments, it is of paramount importance to devote 
en a great deal of attention to the site, in order to 
ere determine what building silhouette and mass 
rks will appear best and will conform naturally and 
AVS inexpensively to the site. The Byram School at 
ing Greenwich, Conn., located on the summit of a 
ery hill has low, one-story flanking wings which aid 
tax to bring the building down into the hill, thereby 
rty maintaining a continuity of the profile. The 
ta school at Glenwood Landing, N. Y., on a level 
site, has higher wings and needed only slight 
ax- differences of ridge heights to break the monot- 
de- ony of line. The site at Locust Valley, N. Y., 
ons on the corner of two equally important roads 
ese seemed to need a building which expressed this 
ven corner location with entrances from each road 
ngs converging to a dominant tower. 
ven Having determined generally the desired 
| to mass, the next step is to ascertain how the 
ible specific-plan elements may be arranged to attain 
the economically and reasonably the preconceived 
lar- building, bearing in mind the recognized stand- 
ards and a style of architecture. 
The major component parts of the usual ele- 
itter- 


mentary school, not listing toilets, corridors, 
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AUDITORIUM ENTRANCE 


offices, clinic and teachers’ rooms: (7) audito- 
rium and gymnasium, or playroom, either sep- 
arate, or combined with their adjuncts such as 
foyer, stage, shower, and locker rooms. 

The high school with more special rooms is 
easier to arrange into an architecturally inter- 
esting building than the elementary school. 
However, the divisions listed above, having dis- 
tinct uses, can with sufficient study be arranged 
to obtain the desired mass and should be sep- 
arated for proper school usage. 

It is usually acknowledged ideal to place 
below grade only rooms for mechanical equip- 
ment and storage. Accepting this, all other usa- 
ble space is located on first and second floors. 
The standard classrooms, dominant units of the 
elementary school, placed so they face east or 
west, form the focal unit around which the rest 
of the building is arranged. 

The manual-training and kindergarten rooms 
should preferably be faced north and south 
respectively, with separate entrances, and be- 
cause of the noise emanating from them should 
be segregated as distinct units. 

It is desirable to have the cafeteria adjoin 
the domestic-science department so that the 
teacher may readily supervise the food prep- 
aration. 

The offices are well situated if they adjoin the 
principal entrance, thereby affording them a 
dignified and central location. 

‘The auditorium and gymnasium should be so 
placed that they can be conveniently used by 
the school, and still be available to the local 
residents, without the necessity of disturbing 
heating or lighting in the rest of the building. 

In the schools illustrated, these practical 
planning considerations were utilized to obtain 
the desired masses as exemplified in the segre- 
gated shop and kindergarten of the Byram 
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School and the flanking auditorium and gymna- 
sium of the Glenwood Landing School; both 
symmetrical buildings. The Locust Valley 
School is unsymmetrical with a corner tower 
starting from the octagonal foyer, on the first 
floor, from which radiate the rooms of adminis- 
tration, auditorium, kindergarten, and class- 
room corridor. The octagon on the second floor 
serves aS a Cafeteria, with adjoining rooms of 
domestic science and household arts. At the 
other end of the school, near the playground or 
the gymnasium and shop. This school conforms 
to the topography of the ground so that al- 
though the gymnasium is above grade, it is still 
a story below the first floor. 

In all of these schools, the kindergartens face 
south, are segregated, and have separate en- 
trances and toilet facilities. 


Economy Through Multiple Use 
of Rooms 


We may economize in junior and senior high 
schools by the multiple use of rooms. This is not 
possible in the elementary schools, except in the 
combining of auditorium and gymnasium which 
is never completely satisfactory. Inasmuch as 
economy is, and should be, an important con- 
sideration in these days of advancing school 

: cost, the question arises as to how this may be 
accomplished, still using durable construction 
and desirable fixed equipment. The answer is 
in arranging the school to fit the site, thereby 
limiting to a minimum the excavation and 
grading: compact planning and simple archi- 
tecture. 

The schools built outside of our larger cities, 
if of the pitched roof type, usually fit into their 
surroundings well and do away with the trouble- 
some parapet walls. The spaces under these 
roofs should be used to a greater extent. Al- 
though not suitable for classrooms, they make 
good play spaces, lunchrooms, and teachers’ 

j rooms if properly ventilated and lighted either 
by dormers or skylights. The cafeteria of the 
Locust Valley School is lighted by the cupola 
surmounting the tower. Excellent teachers’ 
rooms were obtained in the attics of the Union- 
dale and Locust Valley Schools. In both these 
buildings the side walls of the auditoriums were 
kept lower by extending the rooms in height up 
into the pitched roof areas. 

, The accompanying photographs are of schools 
of Colonial architecture inspired by the Eng- 
lish Georgian. This style of architecture is well 
adapted to schools in most sections of the 
United States not only because of its economy, 
but also because of its suitability. 

It is economical inasmuch as it is best han-  ° 
dled with restraint and needs but little orna- 
mentation to look well and be in type. The 
interest may be obtained by skillful design in 

the handling of the mass and fenestration, and 


by concentrating the ornament at dominant | 
points. 





FIREPLACE IN KINDERGARTEN 
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CENTRAL BAY, BYRAM SCHOOL, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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BYRAM SCHOOL, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Coffin and Coffin, Architects, New York City 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


This ornament and architecture may have a 
significant, historical, and educational value to 
the children as illustrated by the boy’s and 
girl’s heads at the main entrance of the Glen- 
wood Landing School; the eagle over the en- 
trance to the Byram School; and the globe at 
the portico entrance of the Locust Valley School. 

The cupola, with its duck weather vane sur- 
mounting the tower, and the porticos of the 
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BYRAM SCHOOL, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Coffin and Coffin, Architects, New York City 


Locust Valley School were inspired by Mount 
Vernon, Washington’s home. On the two gable 
ends flanking the porticos are a wall sun dial 
and a modern clock showing the old and the 
new methods of time telling. There are bronze 
grilles covering the small windows on either side 
of the main entrances. In these, conventional- 
ized crabs were used as decorative ornaments, 
because of the proximity of Locust Valley to 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Long Island Sound and not expressive of the 
attidude of the board of education, as one of its 
members jokingly suggested. As a matter of 
fact, their attitude was exactly the reverse as 
evidenced by the fact that two of the members 
were so greatly interested in the building that 
they contributed individually the sun dial and 
the clock. 

The front fagades of the auditorium and gym- 
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UNILONDALE SCHOOL, EAST HEMPSTEAD. NEW YORK 
Coffin and Coffin, Architects, New York City 
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nasium of the Glenwood Landing School were 
patterned from the Pohick Church in Virginia 
attended by Washington. 
Colonial Architecture Conforms to 
Neighborhood 

_ Colonial school architecture may be domestic 
In scale and general character rather than mon- 
umental, thereby conforming more nearly to the 


UNIONDALE SCHOOL, EAST HEMPST EAD 


Coffin and Coffin, Architects, New York City 


homes of the neighborhood and becoming more 
like a home for the pupils rather than an in- 
stitution. 

Aside from practical consideration, architec- 
ture of early Connecticut inspiration seemed 
appropriate for the Byram and North Mianus 
Schools as the slogan of the town is ‘Greenwich 
the Gateway to New England.” 
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The North Mianus School which is similar in 
general plan to the Byram School, demonstrates 
how a plan may be maintained if varied suffi- 
ciently in architecture to fit the second site. 
These two schools were finished and equipped 
identically, thereby simplifying administration, 
maintenance, and repair. 

The school at Uniondale, N. Y., is nearer the 
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NORTH MIANUS SCHOOL, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Coffin and Coffin, Architects, New York City 
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COMBINATION AUDITORIUM AND GYMNASIUM, UNIONDALE SCHOOL, EAST HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK 
Coffin and Coffin, Architects, New York City 
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GYMNASIUM WING, LOCUST VALLEY SCHOOL, LOCUST VALLEY, NEW YORK 


English than American Georgian style, but suf- 
ficiently allied to be applicable to the type of 
architecture we have discussed. This school has 
a combined auditorium and gymnasium con- 
taining a balcony with fixed seats. The seats on 
the floor, when not in use, are loaded on dolleys 
(low carriages) and rolled under the stage 
guided by tracks. In a room of combined func- 
tion such as this the usability of the room is 
largely dependent upon the facility with which 
the chairs are moved. To make this room serv- 
iceable for recreation and attractive for assem- 
bly, it was wainscoted in wood to a height of 
4 ft. 6 in., the side walls plastered above, and 
the trusses and framing of the roof left exposed 
and stained. A building containing a combined 
auditorium and gymnasium, with a_ radio 
speaker installed in each classroom functions 
much better than such a building without the 
radio. 

Elementary classes are taught in many 
schools very differently from the way they were 
five years ago. Instead of the pupils all in rigid 
rows studying or reciting subserviently to the 
teacher, they are in groups learning and devel- 
oping initiative under the teacher’s guidance. 
Some are at the blackboard, while others are 
Studying or discussing their lessons, informally 
in circles. All are much interested and happy to 
Participate as principals. Many of our state 
codes require in classrooms windows grouped 
with small mullions or piers (12 in. and under) 
between them and a minimum space of varying 
size from front wall to first window. In class- 
rooms conducted as previously discussed where 
the children are facing in varying directions. 


Coffin and Coffin, Architects, New York City 


this window arrangement seems unnecessary. 
By the use of larger piers you not only obtain 
a building easier to handle architecturally, but 
a more economical structure, and further short- 
en our span, thereby saving considerable in the 
cost of the steel and its erection. 

In the opening paragraph mention was made 
of accepted school standards. These obviously 
are subjected to change as our teaching methods 
are altered. Some of the standards of today will 
not be those of tomorrow. Changes in law are 
slow and unwieldy; consequently state building 
or municipal codes should be flexible, and sub- 
ject to change as quickly as new methods of 





teaching and administration have proven ad- 
vantageous. 


—The New York City commission on radio edu- 
cation has instituted an inquiry as to the extent 
the radio has invaded the schools. Of the 1,946 
school superintendents in cities of more than 2,500 
population who reported, 635, or 32.6 per cent, 
have radios functioning in 1.606 school buildings. 
There are 51 educational stations on the air an 
average of eight hours a week. Of this time, 31 
per cent, or two and a half hours are said to be 
used solely for educational purposes. Together with 
regular commercial stations the total of educational 
broadcasting represents 15.2 of the total broad- 
casting. 


LOCUST VALLEY SCHOOL, LOCUST VALLEY, NEW YORK 
Coffin and Coffin, Architects, New York, New York 
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THE ALBERT G. LANE 


William J. Bogan, superintendent of schools, Chicago, is shortly to see one of his dearest 


projects completed. Fifteen years ago, as principal of the Lane Technical High School, he 


started a movement for a “bigger and better Lane.’ the most important element of which 
was to be an adequate building. At a recent meeting, the Chicago board of education 
approved the final plans for a new Lane Technical High School, to be erected at Western 
Avenue and Addison Street. The new buildings are to care for a normal capacity of 6,000 
students. The auditorium is to seat 2.500, and the shops, physical-education unit, lunch- 


and planned for the 


room, other special facilities are normal capacity loads. Extreme 
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Paul Gerhardt, Architect, Chicago, 
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ILLINOIS 


flexibility has been sought by the architect, Mr. Paul Gerhardt, for the expansion of the 
plant and the adjustment of units to a changing curriculum. The original Lane was 
designed for 1,200 students. but outgrew its building within a year. It is planned that the 
new plant shall ultimately consist of five separate buildings. For the present, only the 
large middle building with the shops and power plant at its back end, will be pushed to 
completion, 

Tentative arrangements have been made with a prominent Chicagoan for the purchase of 
the athletic field and the erection of a fieldhouse as a gift to the school. 
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CLIFFORD B. CONNELLEY TRADE 
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The Clifford B. Connelley Trade 


I ] i 1 School, the latest unit in the secondary schools of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to be 


completed in September, 1930, will represent a_ total 
cost of $1,308,000 for the building, exclusive of site, and $700,000 for machinery, furniture. 
and equipment. The building, which is named after Mr. Clifford B. Connelley, member of 
the Pittsburgh board of education, was designed by Mr. E. B. Lee, architect, and erected 


under the supervision of Mr. James Bonar, superintendent of school buildings of the 


SCHOOL, 
Lee, Architect, Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh board of education. The building has a unique shop section, with sawtooth 
skylights on the second floor, and special corridors for bringing stock and materials on the 
first floor. The building costs are distributed as follows: General construction, $1,600,500 
or 2.58 cents per cu. ft.; plumbing, $89,200 or 2.28 cents per cu. ft.; electrical work, 
$85,000 or 2.17 cents per cu. ft.; and heating and ventilation, $127,570 or 3.27 cents 
per cu. ft. 








The Useful Units for Making Analysis of School Costs 


Prof. A. C. Lambert, Provo, Utah 


Studies of school expenditures display im- 
pressive tables of unit-costs, but contain gener- 
ally only meager statements of what the many 
kinds of unit-costs mean. The numerous denom- 
inators used currently in cost studies, show that 
opinion differs concerning the necessary charac- 
teristics of a unit which may be used in making 
meaningful analyses. Is there some one best unit 
to use in making unit cost studies? Practices 
prevailing among competent students of school 
costs should afford some basis for answering 
this question. . 

An analysis of 106 published studies of 
school costs made between the years 1911 and 
1929, shows that various types of units are used 
by those who make major studies in school 
costs. This group of studies selected for analysis 
includes 27 reports of surveys made in city 
school systems, 10 reports of state school sur- 
veys, and a large number of field studies in 
elementary, secondary, and higher education. 
Some were critical articles on school costs. 
Taken together these studies represent the work 
of the best men in the field of school finance. Of 
the total number, 32 studies are concerned pri- 
marily with costs of elementary education, 52 
deal with secondary education, and 23 studies 
are directed specifically to costs in higher 
education. 


Variety of Cost Units 


An examination of these studies raises the 
suggestion that: (1) Unit-costs are difficult to 
determine satisfactorily. (2) Some students of 
costs are uncertain about the possible values to 
be secured from uses of unit-costs. (3) Some 
writers have little appreciation of what a given 
unit may mean when it is used. (4) No one unit 
can serve all purposes. It is not improbable that 
a significant factor which operates in all of the 
better studies is a knowledge of the prevailing 
inadequacies in school accounting systems. 

A short summary table shows the various 
types of units used. 


TABLE I. Number of Times Various Units Were 


Used for Purposes of Analysis in 106 
Major Cost Studies 


Number of 
Type and Name of Unit Times Used 
Some Unit of Population..... Peaest 7 
The Teacher 
jo ae ee see 4 
Portion Of Tue GIVER .o6sccccices 2 
The Pupil 
Average Daily Attendance......... 44 
Clock-Hour Instructed............. 22 
Number Enroued.... 6.60 cc cies 13 
err er ree rere ee 4 
AUIOHGAROB=WEEK 65sec ccissacess 2 
Student-Registration .............. 2. 
ee eer 2 
CHIPMIRESU TOUS. 6.6.04 4.60.55.00%0 00.00% 1° 
Studies Urging Special Units 
FOt Specie PUPPOCB sac. ciccc cnccs 9 
Studies Suggesting Combinations 
Or Ns GaSe aE ERE 6 


One of the more recent studies of the survey 
type, The Sacramento School Survey, directed 
by Dr. Jesse B. Sears of Stanford University, 
again calls attention to the significant fact that 
cost studies are complicated, and particularly 
are they so when any attempt is made to allo- 
cate the general “overhead” or “indirect” costs 
to specific departments or functions. Less than 
10 per cent of the 106 studies referred to here 
have made any attempt to report studies of 
allocated overhead costs, and of this 10 per 
cent the larger part have to do with higher edu- 
cation. The Gary Survey of 1918 is the out- 
standing attempt made to allocate indirect costs 
in a general school system and it shows in a 
striking way the difficulties which attend any 
study involving allocation of the overhead. 


What Is a Genuine Cost Unit? 


The results obtained in these various cost 
studies reveal the fact that all types of expendi- 
tures do not yield clear and meaningful results 
through the application of any one common 
unit. Up to date no single comprehensive unit 
has been as useful as a battery of several units 
wherever several types of materials and services 
are to be translated into statements of money 
cost. It seems safe to say that the value of any 
large cost study will be increased by the use of 
several units. Part of the reason why this last 
statement is sound appears when one states 
what is meant by a unit-cost. 

Remembering that dollar costs are them- 
selves unit-costs, that is, fractions of wealth ex- 
changed for goods and services, it can be said 
that @ unit-cost is some division or multiple of 
a service or a material used in the school system 
stated in terms of the dollars expended for it. 
Any unit is a device derived to tell how great 
an amount of any thing is taken and to be dis- 
tinguished from the total amount of that thing. 
A unit is a quantity set up as a standard by 
which to compare one amount with other 
amounts of the same kind. If a unit is to have 
meaning and utility, it must be logically related 
to the thing measured, and must, in the hands 
of competent users, give results that are accu- 
rate, simple, understandable, and constant. 

In determining school costs, as in other forms 
of measurement, the unit used should have at 
least three qualities. It should have validity, 
and measure that which it purports to measure, 
isolating at each successive application the same 
thing. It should have reliability, and give iden- 
tical results when different workers use the same 
data and when the same workers apply it to 
similar data on different occasions. It should 
have objectivity and be, so far as possible, inde- 
pendent in its nature of the opinion or whim 
of the user. In its definition it should reduce 
estimation to the minimum, and in its use it 
should give results that can be recorded, tested, 
and verified. 


Cost-Units Must Be Specific 


If these general principles are accepted, it fol- 
lows that good units for purposes of studying 
school costs will be those specific units evolved 
out of experimentation with real data and in 
the face of real problems where meaning has to 
be brought out of some particular mass of data 
at hand. It follows also that no one unit can be 
the best unit for measuring different materials 
and services. If these principles are applied, dol- 
lar costs for heating will be divided into units 
on one basis, as for example, “per square foot 
of equivalent direct radiation,” and the dollar 
costs for operating school busses will be divided 
into units on another basis as, for example, per 
pupil-mile traveled on pavement. On this basis 
statements of comparative costs can be made 
meaningful. 

As early as 1915 Bobbitt’ urged the wisdom 
of making use of several units, each specifically 
related to some function or object. To some de- 
gree he illustrated the application of this doc- 
trine in the Denver survey. This good advice 
has been repeated at intervals ever since by 
writers? whose experiences in making extensive 
cost studies entitle them to considération. 

Many of the arguments over “‘unnecessary,” 


1J. F. Bobbitt, ‘“High School Costs,’’ School Review, XXIII: 
505-534. 

2F, J. Bachman and R. Bowman, The Gary Schools, Vol. 3. 

J. B. Sears, The School Survey, 1925, pp. 106-107. 

N. L. Englehardt and F. Englehardt, Public-School Business 
Administration, 759-794 

A. B. Moehlmann, Public School Finance, 1927, pp. 66-86. 

W. G. Reeder, The Business Administration of A School Sys- 
tem, 1929, p. 115. 
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“too high” or “too low” costs and over good and 
bad units for translating school costs would 
probably end if proponents of given universal 
units like “per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance” or “per pupil-clock-hour” would think 
most about the specific purpose for which any 
given analysis of cost is to be made. 


Daily Attendance vs. Pupil Clock Hours 


Some of the difficulties which face the school 
administrator who wishes to translate into com- 
parable unit-costs the expenditures made in his 
school system and in that of his neighbor, can 
be shown by a short analysis of two of the most 
commonly used denominators or units, the pupil 
in average daily attendance, and the per pupil- 
clock-hour. The advantages urged for the first 
unit are: (1) It directs attention to the pupil 
who is the objective of all school efforts and 
who is the one basic and constant unit in school 
activity. (2) It places emphasis upon the pupil 
in attendance, to whom the educational process 
is actually being applied and by whom the serv- 
ice rendered by the school machinery is actually 
received. (3) It is the most uniformly defined 
element of the school population. (4) It is the 
most representative measure of the educational 
load each day of the school year. (5) It is a 
unit about equally easy to determine for ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, part-time’ 
schools, and special classes, and it provides, 
therefore, a common denominator for compar- 
ing these various types of schools. 

On the other hand, the average-daily-attend- 
ance unit does not serve well when comparisons 
are to be made between schools and school sys- 
tems in which the lengths of attendance terms 
are different. It does not give adequate consid- 
eration to the actual time during which pupils 
are in contact with the educational process. And 
in any case, membership is only a rough esti- 
mate of costs, since it is not directly related to 
those factors which for many items really cause 
the expenditures to be large or small as in the 
case of costs of maintenance or supervision. 

In attempts to give due importance both to 
the pupil for whom costs primarily are incurred 
and to the time element which also causes in- 
creases or decreases in expenditures, the stu- 
dent-hour or student-clock-hour unit has been 
used. This divisor is based upon the actual in- 
struction rendered and it considers both dura- 
tion of the process and the number to whom the 
process is applied. This unit is easy to define 
and to compute and can be divided for purposes 
of comparison. However, it cannot be used to 
measure costs in those functions and those ob- 
jects which are not very directly affected by 
attendance such as cost of lighting or plumbing. 

This short analysis illustrates how two com- 
mon units meet some purposes very well, but 
will fail to be equally helpful in other situations. 


Make Units Specifically Useful 


Such facts as these need constantly to be re- 
membered when any cost study is projected or 
is being used for purposes of diagnosis or com- 
parison. Cost studies are made primarly to 
afford a fact basis for the improvement of exist- 
ing practices. Such studies can be most useful 
if the purposes are specific. When the purposes 
are specific the units used as divisors are like- 
wise specific, and are used each to supplement 
the other’s special ability to tell useful facts. 

Some lists of specific units adapted to specific 
purposes have been published by Englehardt 
and Englehardt* and by Reeder.‘ These units 
will prove themselves useful as they are sub- 

(Concluded on Page 134) 

30p. cit. p. 789. 

4Op. cit. p. 116. 
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A High-School-Activities Finance Plan 


W. A. Moran, Commercial Department, Antigo, Wisconsin 


The Antigo, Wis., High-School-Activities Fund 
has been in operation a little over four years. 
It was started in December, 1925, in a rather 
small way, and is still in the experimental stage; 
nevertheless, its deposits to date have been over 
$36,000 and its disbursements some $2,500 less 
than that. The number of activities, organiza- 
tions, and funds cared for through the activities 
fund has increased each year, until at present 
there are 25 depositor accounts, comprising all 
of the regular extracurricular activities of the 
school, as well as a few whose connection is 
more remote. We have aimed chiefly to substi- 
tute central banking and unified accounting for 
scattered accounts and records, but it was ap- 
parent from the inception of the plan that it 
would also operate to supervise collections and 
expenditures more closely. 


A Description of the Antigo Plan 

Organizations in other schools are common 
enough to render the barest outline of our sys- 
tem sufficient for present purposes. Each organ- 
ization, or activity, of our school deposits all of 
its funds, practically, with the “head banker,” 
as the teacher in charge of the activities fund is 
called. These funds are kept for the sole use of 
the activity depositing them, the only consoli- 
dation of funds being at the local bank handling 
the activities fund account. The head banker 
writes all the checks, upon the written orders of 
the advisers of the several activities. The prin- 
cipal of the high school approves all the orders 
before checks are issued. It is the responsibility 
of the head banker to see that each faculty ad- 
viser keeps or provides more or less adequate 
accounts of his own organization. 

The expression “more or less adequate’’ is 
used advisedly. In the first place, we are not yet 
certain just what data it would be worth while 
to collect, nor how much of it could be handled 
well, provided we could get it. Our nonteaching 
time is not unlimited. In the second place, stu- 
dent officers and faculty advisers are often very 
weak in keeping records accurately and in as- 
sembling their material in proper shape. Often, 
in addition to knowing little about bookkeeping 
and bookkeeping terms, they are impatient with 
the necessity of keeping books, and are hard to 
teach. We have sometimes been happy when the 
records of an activity contained enough infor- 
mation to identify each receipt and payment, 
without expecting more. It would seem reason- 
able to assume that the individual records of 
each activity would be more complete than 
those kept by the head banker for that activity, 
but such is not always the case. One of the ob- 
stacles in the way of improvement is that teach- 
ers and advisers are continually changing from 
year to year. So far we have had the same head 
banker and the same policy governing the plan 
in the principal’s office throughout the four 
years, so that the handicap of changing person- 
nel has not affected the fundamental plan. We 
have been able to get firmly on our feet, experi- 
menting with accounting and report forms, and 
otherwise adapting our system to the people 
and circumstances, without any setbacks. 

Keeping the Records 

Records can, of course, be scrupulously kept 
and still not escape the oblivion of vaults and 
filing cases. To be worth while, they should be 
made available to those whom they concern, 
and should be in such form as to lend them- 
selves to study and analysis if necessary. Rec- 
ords of individual activities may be filed only 
for reference as occasion demands, but sum- 
maries of the financial dealings of the whole 
group of activities should be prepared for the 
benefit of the public or at least those responsible 
for the school system. The head banker of our 


activities fund is not asked to make statements, 
but has felt it his duty to do so without being 
asked, and has made them at varying intervals. 


Preparation of the Annual Statement 


The annual statement is not only a report of 
the condition of the fund, but it is also a sum- 
mary of the receipts and expenditures of each 
activity by six-week periods for the whole year, 
together with such explanatory matter and inci- 
dental information as the experience of the 
banker dictates. Brief comments and pointed 
references to certain items in a report lend both 
intelligibility and interest to a formidable array 
of figures, besides quieting any tendency to 
doubt the reliability of the report, or to read 
into the figures unwarranted conclusions. 


Preparation of Comparative Analysis 
of Finances 


For purposes of comparative analysis of ex- 
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tracurricular finances in the future, which is not 
the least of the advantages of a central banking 
system, both the comments and the summary 
by periods are of great value. As yet our system 
is too young to yield much reliable comparative 
data; perhaps conditions will change or vary so 
much that some desirable comparisons can never 
be made; but even now we have useful statistics 
which formerly could only be estimated, and as 
time goes on their usefulness should increase. 
We can now judge, for example, how nearly ade- 
quate are the funds of a given class to carry it 
through to graduation, and how much pressure 
should be put on laggard classes. Class-fund 
balances are sometimes useful things to have 
around when there are no strings tied to them; 
but frequently, and especially when there is no 
reliable basis for estimating needs, they are 
built up through considerable needless sacrifice 
on the part of students and parents, to serve no 
useful purpose in the end. Funds for emergen- 
cies can be acquired in various other ways, and 
a common excuse for class extravagance —a 
large balance — may well be eliminated. 
(Concluded on Page 132) 








Speeding Up School-Building Projects 


‘The school board now has a definite part to play in a national program 
for the stabilization of industry and employment” says the National Edu- 
cation Association in a recent announcement. “Building now is not only for 


the sake of the children but for the sake of the workers of the nation.” 


There is unquestionably much merit in the appeal which is here set forth. 
There are many sections in the United States where an acute schoolhouse 
shortage exists, and where new buildings are badly needed. Again, there are 
many old structures which ought to be replaced by modern school buildings. 

A schoolhouse project, however, cannot be planned in a day, nor are the 
necessary financial means always at ready command. The process which 
must be engaged in securing a new structure is necessarily slow and labori- 
ous. A school system may be well provided with means for current expenses, 
and yet find itself unable to engage in building projects without securing 
public consent through bond issues or through added tax burdens. Such 
consent is not readily given unless the need for new school housing is con- 
vincingly demonstrated, and then only when tax ability of the community 
permits the expenditure. 

The claim that with the proper impetus the new school-building projects 
may easily run up to the $600,000,000 mark is quite optimistic. It is safer 
to hold that the projects which came near the $400,000,000 mark in 1929 
may run over that figure in 1930. It is also within lines of reason to esti- 
mate that the sum of $100,000,000 will be expended during the present year 
for schoolhouse repairs. The unprecedented total of $500,000,000 is in sight. 

The conclusion must be that schoolhouse construction cannot, in times of 
depression, be stimulated to any considerable degree. While on the one hand, 
labor and material may be obtained at a lower figure it may on the other 
be found that a community may not favor added tax burdens in times of 
depression. 

There are many school-building projects in contemplation which may be 
speeded somewhat from the planning to the construction stage. But, it re- 
mains that the tremendous volume of schoolhouse construction now in pro- 
cess had its inception last year and the year before, and is realized in re- 
sponse to the needs of a growing school population rather than to any spe- 
cial appeal which has been set forth. The school administrators are actuated 
in the main by the pressing needs for school accommodations rather than by 
the fluctuations of the economic conditions. The orderly process of school- 
house planning and construction cannot in the nature of things be speeded 
up to any material degree. 

Those who are concerned in the welfare of the school child, and are at 
the same time concerned in prosperity of the worker, will find much satis- 
faction in the prospect that the year 1930 will see the building of more new 
schoolhouses than has been seen in any previous year in the history of the 
nation. It promises to become a banner year in schoolhouse construction. 
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School Depository and School Treasurer 
W. Ray Smith, Superintendent of Schools, Ellwood City, Pennsylvania 


The question as to the feasibility of the 
school depository acting as the school treasurer 
has come into consideration in western Penn- 
sylvania. The conclusions which are submitted 
in this article are based upon a questionnaire 
which embodies the following queries: 

Is the office of school treasurer as it now 
exists necessary ? 

Is the depository of your district the school 
treasury? 

Do you favor making the school depository 
the treasury? 

The third-class school districts in Pennsyl- 
vania have their full share of financial difficul- 
ties and at the same time handle sufficient 
money to warrant a study of their financial 
problems which are both interesting and im- 
portant. 

The financial reports are made by the school 
treasurer. Information based upon 32 school 
districts reveals the fact that while 12 pay no 
salaries to treasurers, the rest do. Two treas- 
urers receive $300; two, $400; one, $420; two, 
$600; and one, $1,200. The service rendered by 
the average school treasurer is not satisfactory. 
It is, therefore, believed to be more practical to 
use the equipment and experience of the per- 
sonnel of the bank chosen as the school de- 
pository. 

Therefore, 24 districts believe that the office 


of school treasurer is not necessary. In 12 dis- 
tricts the school treasury has been transferred 
to the depository, while 23 out of 32 favor such 
a change. 

Sufficient information was collected to sup- 
port the belief that the logical agency to be 
intrusted with the responsibilities of accounting 
for all school money is the well-equipped bank 
which serves as the school depository. Practi- 
cally speaking this is the same principal that is 
operative when a bank or trust company is 
designated the executor of an estate. 

Until a law requiring banks to serve in this 
capacity is made, the circumstances warrant 
the further recommendation that each district 
investigate the practicability of this plan. The 
writer whole-heartedly advises the employment 
of the bank which is the school depository as 
the treasurer for the following reasons: 

1. Some economy is possible, and although 
this did not prove to be the main consideration, 
it is true that the people of any community ap- 
preciate the show of economy in public affairs. 
The attitude of the people toward the whole 
educational system is noticeably affected by 
such considerations. 

2. Of even greater weight is the need of 
available, businesslike reports, such as only a 
man trained for the work can produce when he 
has the accounting facilities of a bank at hand. 


Public Interest in School-Administrative 
Deliberation 


The public pays for the maintenance of the 
public schools, and hence, is entitled to know 
what they are accomplishing. The board of edu- 
cation, intrusted with the administration of the 
schools, and authorized to expend the money 
involved in that administration, is directly ac- 
countable to the taxpaying constituency of the 
community. 

The enterprising newspaper, as the represen- 
tative of the public, holds that all doors, there- 
fore, must be open to its representatives. It de- 


cries closed doors, executive sessions and “star 


chamber” deliberation. In doing so, the news- 
paper is unquestionably asserting the rights of 
the public; hence, there can be but one view- 
point on the subject. As a public body the board 
of education is expected, as far as the popular 
mind is concerned, to carry on its deliberations 
in the open, and, as the representative of the 
public, the press is entitled to know exactly 
what is going on. 

There may be doubt, however, as to the ex- 
tent to which the public is concerned in school 
administrative deliberation. The average citi- 
zen, as a rule, cares little about the discussions 
which usually precede board-of-education en- 
deavor. He is interested in action, results and 
conclusions. 

But there is the newspaper man who becomes 
irritable when things go smoothly and expedi- 
tiously and without wrangling. A Grand Rapids, 
Michigan editor was irritated when he recently 
said: “It appears to reporters and citizens at- 
tending board-of-education meetings that they 
often are in the order of rubber-stampings of 
decisions made at private conferences held in 
advance. Unless the public is mistaken, the real 
discussions not unusually are held in ‘star 
chamber’ — the discussions which would be of 
interest to the public. By the time questions 
come to a vote of record, the issue has been 
threshed out and the way smoothed so com- 
pletely that previous existence of any differ- 


ences of opinion would never be guessed. 
Doubtless this oils the path of school-board 
legislation, as it would with private business, 
but it does not answer public needs.” 

The editor here assumes that every question 
is subject tg diverse opinion and animated dis- 
cussion. He reasons that the flashes of news 
arise in heated debate rather than in calm de- 
liberation. It is the irregular, the unusual, the 
sensational, that produces news matter. Hence, 
there must be something wrong when public 
business is dispatched in a ready and undemon- 





DR. PHILLIP J. McLAUGHLIN, 


President, Board_of Education, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Mr. McLaughlin is devoted to the cause of popular edu- 
cation in that he not only concerns himself with immediate 
problems of administration but also manifests an interest in 
the progress and trend of educational endeavor. He at- 
tended the Atlantic City convention of the Department of 
Superintendence and became the breakfast host to a large 
number of educators. 
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strative way. Efficiency counts for little. Noise 
is what is wanted. 

There are many things in the field of school 
administration which can be adjusted without 
much deliberation. Member Brown may have 
met Member Jones for a few minutes’ chat at 
the bank, in an office, or at the board rooms. 
The question in hand may not require a long- 
winded discussion. A few obvious facts may 
have made the course of action quite simple and 
clear. An efficient board of education usually 
reaches its conclusions with a minimum of fric- 
tion. It proceeds in a calm, unostentatious man- 
ner, and decisive and judicious in action. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE 
ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 


What benefit is possible in the all-year 
school that is not possible in the present com- 
bination of the traditional school system and 
the elastic summer system? 

This is the question asked by the Teachers’ 
Council of New York City and made the basis 
oi a report by that body. In that report the fol- 
lowing questions and answers are submitted: 

“Ts it to make a full use of the school build- 
ing? New York is now using many school build- 
ings during the summer and, if the needs re- 
quire, may use more. 

“Ts it to prevent retardation? New York’s 
present system of opportunity classes in elemen- 
tary vacation schools insists that nonpromoted 
pupils constitute the basic group. 

“Ts it to gain advanced standing? New York’s 
present system provides for advanced standing 
of certain groups of children. Whenever ad- 
visable, the number of groups can be enlarged. 
The scheme of some enthusiasts of the all-year 
plan to rush children through their academic 
work does not seem advisable. Children who are 
thus rushed into high school are too immature 
to live a normal social life with their classmates. 
Those who are rushed into industry increase the 
continuation-school problem. Why rush children 
to the point of productivity? In New York City 
the nature and number of legitimate occupa- 
tions available to children with an employment 
certificate are limited by law. 

“Ts it to secure the ‘continuation of regular 
school habits already in force?’ This is possible 
under the facilities of New York’s present 
system. 

“Ts it to assist the ‘continuous process of 
growth and development?’ New York’s present 
system by its elasticity offers opportunity to 
accomplish this result. 

“Ts it to prevent educational waste ‘during 
.... months of idleness and inactivity?’ New 
York has made provision for this. The following 
sentence is taken from the superintendent’s cir- 
cular on vacation playgrounds: ‘During the 
summer our vacation playground guards the 
school and children against (1) the loss of dis- 
cipline, (2) the tendency toward idleness, (3) 
the dissipation of mental control and concen- 
tration, (4) mortality due to heat, sickness, and 
street accidents, (5) the loss of physical effi- 
ciency.’ 

“After diligent search in every quarter for the 
arguments pro and con, your committee, on be- 
half of the Teachers’ Council, recommends that 
the present system in New York City be con- 
tinued as the system best meeting the needs of 
this leading city. It is not necessary or advisable 
to organize either the whole system or even a 
group of schools on the all-year plan. The school 
population can be well cared for by the present 
ten-month school, supplemented by the flexible 
vacation schools and vacation playgrounds. 
Flexibility is an important feature of these sum- 
mer activities. As conditions change, new needs 
of the children can be met. Summer programs 
taking into consideration climatic conditions, 
industrial conditions, housing conditions, health, 

(Concluded on Page 132) 








The School Plant: The Cost of Maintenance’ 


Thomas W. Gosling, Superintendent of Schools, Akron, Ohio 


The cost of maintaining the school plant is 
incurred for the purpose of retarding the speed 
of depreciation. In school accounting systems 
the cost of maintenance includes items relating 
to buildings, grounds, and equipment. Obvious- 
ly, the rate of depreciation differs greatly in 
these several items. Since the heaviest capital 
investments of board of education are in school 
buildings, the prolongation of the period of use- 
fulness of these buildings is of great importance. 

Contrast Between Business and 
Education 


It may become possible in the distant future 
for boards of education in the transaction of 
public business to follow the principles which 
are applied by private business and industry. It 
is not possible to make this application at the 
present time. Business and industry discard 
equipment and tear down buildings when their 
period of economic usefulness has passed. Un- 
der the compulsion of public opinion, boards of 
education are required to keep in use antiquated 
equipment and buildings that are ill suited to 
the requirements of modern education. Struc- 
turally, many buildings are sound for a long 
period beyond the time when they should be 
used by school children. In business, economic 
waste is soon reflected in the balance sheet. 
There is no such easy way by which the waste 
in the education of children can be detected 
and measured. For this reason, the public fre- 
quently is able to protect its pocketbook at the 
expense of its children. 


The Life Expectancy of School Buildings 


According to the best information now avail- 
able, the maximum period of usefulness of a 
school building is fifty years. This estimate is 
based upon the life history of a considerable 
number of buildings to which varying policies 
of maintenance had been applied. Without 
maintenance of some kind or other, the life per- 
iod of each of these buildings would have been 
shortened materially. It is possible through a 
farsighted policy of maintenance to prolong the 
life of buildings long after they have become 
obsolete for purely educational purposes. This 
fact raises two rather important questions for 
which no immediate answers are available. In 
the first place, if the buildings which we are 
constructing today are likely to become obso- 
lete long before they are structurally unsafe, 
would it be wise to construct buildings with a 
life expectancy below the present expectancy of 
fifty years? If this procedure could be followed 
safely, there would be large savings in building 
costs. Wise administration will support any 
method of economy that does not mean hard- 
ship and loss to the children. 

In the next place, there is the question of the 
extent to which maintenance should be applied 
Shall we try by maintenance policies to keep 
our buildings serviceable as long as possible, or 
shall we adopt maintenance policies which will 
keep the buildings serviceable for a shorter per- 
iod than their life expectancy? In other words, 
there is need for determining the correlation be- 
tween maintenance costs and the social and 
economic utility of school buildings. No such 
correlation has yet been established. 

Variations in School Accounting 

In the approved method of school accounting, 
expenditures which add to the value of build- 
ings are not properly classified as maintenance 
costs. They should be classified rather as Cap- 
ital Outlay. Since methods of cost accounting 
have not been standardized, it is doubtful 
whether in all instances capital outlay from 


1An address given before Group VII of the Department of 
Superintendence, at Atlantic City, N. J., February 25, 1930. 


revenue has been segregated from maintenance 
costs. Until this segregation is assured, com- 
parisons of costs of maintenance in various cities 
are of somewhat doubtful value. If, for example, 
when in one school system the old fixed desks 
in classrooms are supplanted by new movable 
desks, the cost of making the change is classified 
aS a maintenance cost exclusively, whereas in 
another system half of the cost is charged to 
maintenance and the other half to capital out- 
lay from revenue, the comparative figures be- 
come almost meaningless. In periods of financial 
stringency, the first items of school expenditures 
to suffer reduction are the items of maintenance. 
There is a general tendency to spare personnel 
as much as possible, and to effect economies 
elsewhere. Doubtless this tendency is a wise ex- 
pression of policy, because the losses inflicted 
upon children through any impairment of the 
personnel of the teaching staff cannot easily be 
restored, whereas depreciation in material equip- 
ment in buildings may be compensated for later 
on, even though the cost at a later date may be 
greater. 
Trends in Maintenance Costs 


A sound financial policy for the administra- 
tion of schools would lay out over a long period 
of years a program which would make an equit- 
able distribution of school expenditures under 
all items of the budget. Just what this equitable 
distribution would be, cannot be stated positive- 
ly at this time, because the conditions in differ- 
ent localities are far from being identical. For 
example, in the warmer sections of the country, 
the expenditure for heating and ventilation is 
much lower than is required in the colder 
regions. Consequently, a larger percentage of 
the school revenues is available for instruction 
or for maintenance. Some cities are so heavily 
handicapped by bonded indebtedness that they 
are under the painful necessity of exercising 
rigid ecor: ny everywhere. Inequalities of all 
kinds militate against standardization of budg- 
etary appropriations. Nevertheless, certain 
trends in the distribution of school expenditures 
among the several budgetary items may be 
helpful, even under the present unstandarized 
systems of accounting. The following figures 
showing the percentage distribution of the vari- 
ous items of maintenance of the school plant for 
27 cities over 100,000 in population were ob- 
tained for the school year 1925-1926 through 
the courtesy of the stafistical division of the 
United States Office of Education and from the 
research division of the National Education As- 
sociation. These figures for 1925-26 are the 
latest available figures which show a segregation 


of the several items of maintenance: 
Percentage Distribution of Various Items 


En- 
Build- gineer Edu- 
ings and cational Other 
City and Janitor Equip- Expenses Total 
Grounds Equip- ment 
ment 
1 2 3 a 5 

San Francisco, Calif. 97.45 .03 2.50 02 100.00 
Denver, Colo...... 71.58 2.62 25.15 .65 100.00 
Bridgeport, Conn... 53.68 32.42 11.21 2.69 100.00 
PERE, GOsocccics 97.15 .38 2.46 -01 100.00 
New Orleans, La... 81.45 awa 1.17 14.15 100.00 
Baltimore, Md..... 70.09 2.82 15.62 11.47 100.00 
Boston, Mass..:... 77.62 2.30 14.77 5.31 100.00 
Detroit, Mich...... 79.51 1.71 17.29 1.49 100.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 76.95 2.42 18.76 1.87 100.00 
St. Paul, Minn.... 43.95 34.53 8.86 12.66 100.00 
St. Louis, Mo..... 60.31 7.90 9.72 22.07 100.00 
Comien, FH. Js ccss 5.27 55.21 26.43 13.09 100.00 
Jersey City, N. J.. 97.19 1.56 .89 -36 §=©100.00 
Newark, N. J..... 82.39 4.04 12.93 .64 100.00 
Paterson, N. J.... 80.08 3.69 16.19 .04 100.00 
‘i; a oe Pe 69.84 1.27 28.88 01 100.00 
(ae eee 17.50 53.87 25.90 2.73 100.00 
New York, N. Y.. 37.52 36.71 14.90 10.87 100.00 
Anton, GRiGii.<s 47.14 43.28 8.03 1.55 100.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 86.97 .56 5.58 6.89 100.00 
Columbus, Ohio... 68.98 27.05 3.49 48 100.00 
Toledo, Ohio...... 62.62 26.27 6.52 4.59 100.00 
Youngstown, Ohio. 48.93 39.05 8.91 3.11 100.00 
Reading, Pa....... 37.45 26.56 17.32 18.67 100.00 
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Dallas, Texas...... 86.50 
Houston, Texas.... 80.36 
San Antonio, Texas 75.53 


9.67 1.74 2.09 


16.58 3.01 .05 100.00 
1.14 22.18 1.35 100.00 


An examination of the foregoing tabulation 
shows clearly either that the systems of ac- 
counting in the several cities are very dissimilar, 
or that the maintenance policies are very differ- 
ent. For example, San Francisco, Atlanta, Jer- 
sey City, Cincinnati, and San Antonio, show 
high percentages of maintenance devoted to 
buildings and grounds, and low percentages de- 
voted to engineer and janitor equipment. Quite 
by contrast with these cities, Bridgeport, St. 
Paul, Camden, Albany, New York City, Akron, 
and Youngstown show high percentages devoted 
to engineer and janitor equipment. Doubtless 
an adequate explanation of these variations can 
be given in all cases. The figures standing by 
themselves merely serve to raise questions 
which would take further research to answer. 

According to Statistical Circular No. 12, of 
the Office of Education, for January, 1929, the 
figures for the school year 1927-28 show that 
“the portion of the total cost spent for main- 
tenance varies from 3.5 per cent in the smaller 
cities to 5.4 per cent in the larger cities, and the 
average amount varies from $2.83 in the smaller 
cities to $6.16 in the larger cities.’’ The latter 
figures are per-capita costs for pupils in average 
daily attendance. Here again several interesting 
questions are raised. 

Are the maintenance costs in the larger cities 
due to higher prices for labor and materials, or 
to extravagant administration, or to more ade- 
quate attention to school needs? Further re- 
search will be necessary before answers can be 
given to this inquiry. 

The latest available figures on city school ex- 
penditures are shown for the school year 1928- 
29 in Circular No. 1, January, 1930, prepared 
by the Educational Research Service of the Na- 
tional Education Association. According to this 
report, the cost for maintenance per pupil in 
average daily attendance in full-time day 
schools is as follows: 


100.00 


Cone ON ND 65:6.4,5,3:55:5:0.4s05e KONO See ueeS $5.63 
CHies TG0000 £0: SOOO ccc ceeciacccisccess $5.35 
MCHGNeS SOO 06 BOOM: 5s ioc ce ccedccsccsavess $4.24 
ee $4.14 


(a special limited group) 


In these same groups, the percentage of cur- 
rent expenses devoted to maintenance is as 
follows: 

CRN ONCE CUMIN 65 610.5.6.64.016050.60.04556 00005408 
CHGS: 109,000 06 SO0G00 .i.ccciccsccacescev cove 
Cities 30000 te B00 000 2... co.cc csencscccccces 4.17 
CHIGS 1S THOR, SOOO) ac occsivsrcscscessvoes sat 

(a special limited group) 

In 10 cities over 500,000 in population, the 
maintenance cost per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance in full-time day schools is given below. 


De ROBE. 6.50.5 sted ds ener 4s eeoes $3.80 
MNP OMNNCG: COME, 6.60.6.0505656000s0asasdaenee $8.80 
MIOMEUEME NG C505 tAS AREA ER aa need $8.19 
INNS, 6.544 a dnsiigt4 i sioReN a Ree ReKGU $5.21 
co a hsceiensiaieaewmres $3.60 
ee OO DD 4. :5.0,4 456. saw RRS SO RENAE $9.61 
UNG We 5.9.54. vA a da doodles eR eae $4.65 
ENE, I 6 40d 6 ARSENE ROW NOES $8.46 
RMN MBs 6 ene siwinseae aah eseeananarie $4.24 
PMN NG £56566 :0.54 6b ob8 dav sdeKddaeeNew Nad $6.38 


In these 10 cities the cost for maintenance 
per pupil varies from $3.60 in Detroit to $9.61 
in St. Louis. 

In these same cities the percentage of main- 
tenance costs to total current expenses shows 
the following facts: 


Rn PRM IES, 4 5.0.4.5 4-0.00:5.55.50:0.019 5004 o 0 alee ee 
SR I MINERS 526.65 ONES adwaee uses 6.79 
OUI ec cie5A 54. 5:5 05:5 6. Yoisia ciate wae bse ek 6.79 
ON IER 95:5.50:04:5:094 400555 DARA Wee eis 5.75 
I OES. 35-2 6:0, 650.0.63 09636508 eedasasiias cee 


(Concluded on Page 132) 
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School-Business Administration— Architectural Design, 


Plans, and Specifications 
Geo. F. Womrath, Minneapolis 


12. What Shall Be the Length of a Classroom? 
To determine the shortest length permissible 

for a classroom, the superintendent should re- 
quire the architect to make scale layouts of the 
various rooms, showing the location of all desks 
and equipment, and the width of aisles. Experi- 
ments should be made whenever possible, within 
existing buildings to determine the most prac- 
tical sizes of rooms. If this is done, the length of 
rooms required to provide the most suitable and 
convenient working space for teachers and pu- 
pils will readily be determined. Care should be 
taken not to lengthen the rooms unduly, as 
every extra foot of classroom length, beyond the 
actual requirement, will incur a building cost of 
$3,024, based upon a cubical content figured as 
follows, and using the same theoretical building 
as is indicated under Item 9: 

3 classrooms (assumed length of building) 

1 ft. reduction in length of each classroom 

3 ft. reduction in length of building 

30 ft. approximate height of building 

56 ft. width of each wing 

30c per cubic foot assumed cost of construction 

3 (56)2 & 30 X 30c equals $3,024. 

If in a given building, as covered by Items 
9, 10, 11 and 12, the superintendent were to 
make a reduction of but 1 ft. in the width of 
classrooms, and 1 ft. in the height of ceilings, 
and 1 ft. in the width of corridors, and 1 ft. in 
the length of classrooms, the approximate sav- 
ing in the cost of the building would be $22,416, 
as follows: 


Item ©. Reducing width of classrooms 1 ft.......... $ 5,760 
Item 10. Reducing height of ceiling 1 ft... 10,752 
Item 11. Reducing width of corridor 1 ft... 2,880 
Item 12. Reducing length of classroom 1 ft................. 3,024 

$22,416 


If this amount, or its approximation, is actu- 
ally saved in the construction of a building, it 
accomplishes what was said by Mr. Weeks, as 
quoted at the beginning of this problem, name- 
ly, “that the building be made smaller, without 
reducing the pupil capacity or omitting any of 
the educational requirements.” 


13. How Should the Superintendent Proceed to 
Visualize Floor Plans and to Establish the 
Relationship Between Room Dimensions 
and Structural Cost? 


As the dimensions of every room, its length, 
width, and shape, bears a definite relationship to 
the educational functions to be conducted in it, 
the superintendent should be the one to make 
the final decision as to what these measurements 
shall be, always keeping in mind any state re- 
quirements as to minimum-pupil-floor space and 
cubic volume. 

The superintendent may properly require 
room layouts to be made by the architect, show- 
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ing the location of furniture and equipment, and 
circulation spaces. This should be required 
whether the architect’s contract includes a fee 
for equipment or not, as the superintendent can- 
not properly visualize room areas without these 
layouts. 

Coupled with these layouts the architect 
should be required to give estimates of cost of 
different room widths and sizes, involving differ- 
ent spans and structural features. For, in addi- 
tion to the savings as previously computed, for 
widths of classrooms and corridors and height of 
ceiling, it may also develop that a foot, or even 
a few inches, more or less in the dimensions of 
a room may change the size of the beams, or the 
amount of reinforcing required, or the thickness 
of the walls to such an extent as to increase or 
decrease the cost tremendously. With these facts 
before him, the superintendent can decide just 
how far changes in educational layouts can be 
made in order to meet different structural 
schemes. This is but one of the reasons why the 
superintendent should keep in close contact with 
the architect, while the plans are being pre- 
pared, and why the architect should furnish 
room layouts for the superintendent’s informa- 
tion and approval before incorporating them in 
the plans. 

It is always better to eliminate columns un- 
der the auditorium and gymnasium balconies at 
an increased cost of construction of several 
thousands of dollars, than to spend an equiva- 
lent, or greater amount, for columns at en- 
trances or upon elaborate exterior ornamenta- 
tion. 

‘There are two principles upon which build- 
ing policy should rest. First: Rooms should be 
built for use. No matter how loudly demanded 
they may be, rooms which are not going to be 
used should not be 
built. The school super- 
intendent (the word in 
the original text is 
architect) in making 
each new plan should 
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the needs of the children. Just as in teaching, 
supervision, administration, business policy, and 
other phases of the school system, so also the 
school plant must be plastic in character, 
changing and developing for one single purpose, 
to provide the best possible environment for the 
children whom it serves. For, through all the 
complexity of modern education, the fact re- 
mains that schools and school systems exist for 
the sake of the children, and whatever educa- 
tors do, it must be for the ultimate purpose of 
meeting more fully the children’s needs.” 

The following floor-plan layout for a class- 
room will indicate the extent to which such a 
layout may be utilized by the superintendent, 
in making a study of a classroom with dimen- 
sions somewhat different from the commonly 
accepted standard: 


When studying a room layout such as shown, some of the 
questions which at once present themselvs for an answer are: 

Is there any objection to an exposed beam ceiling? If so, why? 

Are the aisles between the rows of seats wide enough? 

Are aisles next to windows and on corridor side of room wide 
enough? 

Is the blackboard area sufficient? 

Is there enough bulletin boafd area? 

Are blackboards of proper width, and of correct height above 
the floor? 

Is a separate wardrobe desirable? 

Is there any objection to a low partition between classroom 
and wardrobe? 

Are individual toilets desirable? For what grades? 

Is any wall space, or floor space, not utilized to the best 
advantage ? 

Is the classroom furniture sufficient? Can it be reduced to 
advantage ? 

Is a large amount of book and supplies storage space at the 
back of the room more desirable than a blackboard would be in 
this same space? 

Are unit ventilating outfits objectionable? 

Is a room 21 ft. wide too narrow for an elementary-school 
classroom ? 

Is a room 30 ft. 6 in. long too short for an elementary-school 
classroom ? 

Lockers on the rear wall and on the corridor-wall side of a 
classroom cut down the blackboard area and width of aisles. Is 
this objectionable? 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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School Publicity — Beneficial and Harmful 


HE taxpaying public is concerned in the maintenance of the pub- 

lic schools, and hence, exacts the right to be informed as to their 
operation, cost, and service. The modern school executive not only 
recognizes that right, but appreciates the value of favorable publicity. 
He knows that every new project, departure, or innovation, calling for 
additional tax tributes, must be submitted to the public in an open, 
frank, and convincing manner in order to receive approval. 

While certain publicity is beneficial, and even necessary, there is also 
manifest the kind of publicity that is unwise, sometimes premature, and 
often harmful. The circumspect and cautious school administrator real- 
izes this aspect of the school publicity problem. Books and pamphlets 
on publicity procedure are abundantly issued, and ingeniously and ably 
devised. They tell us what is to be done, but the “don’ts” have not in 
every instance been made clear. 

We need not reiterate that the consideration of prospective school 
sites, as well as the question of morals affecting teachers and pupils, 
must be adjusted behind closed doors. Publicity in the one instance may 
be premature, hence harmful, while in the other the disciplinary morale 
of an entire school constituency may be at stake. 

The unwise publicity which finds its way into the public press is usu- 
ally due to overheated debate in board-of-education deliberation, friction 
between the professional factors, or a rupture between parent and 
teacher. The tendency here is to press individual opinions and desires 
to a point where the larger aspects of the case are ignored. 

There are those who resort to the dramatic, and spectacular when the 
unostentatious and subdued ‘will serve a better purpose. In the realm 
of human adjustments more things are settled by a patient, private 
conference than an acrimonious public debate. A comment, a sugges- 
tion, or a word of caution, spoken in a friendly, codperative spirit and 
at the proper time and place, may obviate angry outbursts and 
explosions. 

One of the chief offenders is the new member on the board of educa- 
tion, who has conceived the notion that things are terribly wrong, and 
that radical reforms are in order. He glories in the publicity which he 
is certain to get. Incidentally, he may do more harm than good. Mis- 
understandings between superintendent, principal, and teacher some- 
times lead to open rupture. The unreasonable parent is always a menace 
to the orderly conduct of a school system. 

The publicity side of a school system deserves at all times the atten- 
tion of those identified with the same. Its operations are a matter of 
public concern. At the same time, all premature, unwarranted, and 
harmful publicity must be avoided. The prestige and dignity of the 
school system must be upheld, if public confidence is to be retained. 


Educational and Business Phases 


of School Administration 


N the field of school administration the educational business set up 
I is subject to various types or organization. Among these, two types 
are outstanding and have come into frequent discussion in recent years. 
The one places the direction of the educational and the business labors 
into the hands of one person, while the other separates the business 
irom the educational, and clothes two persons with codrdinate authority. 
In the former the superintendent controls, in the latter the superintend- 
ent and the business manager are independent of each other. 

Discussion on the subject is by no means new, and the developments 
of recent years do not warrant the inference that there is a definite 
trend from the coordinate to the centralized type of organization. Those 
committed to one or the other type defend their position with plausible 
arguments and conclusions. 
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It is agreed that the business side must be so adjusted as to serve the 
educational objectives of the school system. And it is not unreasonable 
to assume, since the business labors are an indispensable prerequisite 
to the educational, that both should be placed under one directive head. 
Thus, the superintendent of schools, who is held responsible for the 
successful operation of the schools, presumably becomes the logical 
head of both the educational and business service. 

In theory, this unified form of control is unquestionably sound; in 
practice, however, it is open to discussion. If the superintendent of 
schools, who is a professional man, were also a keen business executive, 
the answer would be quite simple. The two do not, as a rule, go together. 
Frequently the educational expert, who knows how to lead and inspire 
the professional factors, may know little about the intricate problems 
that attach to the business side of a large school system. And it is 
because of this fact, that, where the financial operations of a school 
system have assumed a certain volume, the business manager is on 
the scene. 

The question which arises at this point is whether such business 
manager shall be under the immediate direction of the superintendent 
of schools, or whether he is regarded as a coordinate officer and expert, 
who is responsible to no one except the board of education. Experience 
has taught that where the educational expert and the business expert 
codperate with a proper appreciation of the function of each. it can 
make but little difference whether the one reports to the other, or 
whether both report simultaneously to the board of education. 

In either event miich depends upon the superintendent of schools. 
I{ he is a strong executive, he will not only recognize the business man- 
ager in his capacity as a specialist, but will, under either type of organ- 
ization, secure the desired result. 

Prof. Harry P. Smith, of the Syracuse University, recently said: “The 
weak spot in the business administration of city schools is the assump- 
tion that the educational administration and the business administra- 
tion are two entirely separate and distinct functions, each to be per- 
formed by an executive responsible directly to the board. It is supposed, 
of course, that there will be codperation between the educational execu- 
tive and the business executive. Many times this assumption is well 
founded. Too frequently, however, there is a woeful lack of codperation 
due to the many factors, human and otherwise, operating in such 
situations.” 

The criticism here advanced is, no doubt, well founded, but it does 
not necessarily argue that one or the other type of organization must 
be observed in order to attain complete success. It argues for codpera- 
tion. The business expert who is under the control of an unwise super- 
intendent may be less efficient than the one who is not under such 
control, and who is directly answerable to the board. On the other hand, 
a school business manager who underestimates the educational objec- 
tives, or fails to recognize the function of the school superintendent, 
does not meet the full purpose of his office. 

If the theory of unified control, which is not seriously attacked, has 
not met with greater success in practice, it is because the superintendent 
has not always inspired confidence in his own ability as a business 
executive. A board of education whose membership usually includes 
some hard-headed merchants and manufacturers must be convinced that 
the superintendent is fully versed in the intricacies and economies 
involved in the management of business affairs. 

The all-around, efficient school superintendent, however, is not seri- 
ously concerned over the subject. He not only cultivates that codperation 
which is necessary to the successful operation of the school system 
regardless of the type of organization that obtains, but he also has a 

reasonable assurance that he gets what he demands. 


The Radio as a Factor in Popular Reduction 


7 is becoming increasingly evident that the radio is gradually finding 
its way into the schools, and will eventually hold a fixed place in the 
‘general scheme of popular education. At any rate, the advent of the 
radio in the classroom is announced. Educators are discussing here and 
there just how the innovation can render a maximum service, or rather 
what radio service would serve the cause of popular education best. 

Its acceptance as a factor in home life is established. It entertains as 
well as instructs. Social circles, however, invite entertainment rather 
than instruction. The schools, on the other hand, would demand more 
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instruction and less entertainment. Finally, they will demand a clearer 
understanding as to just what that instruction shall be. 

Discussions, bringing out both favorable and unfavorable opinions, 
have been engaged in. The objectors hold that the radio is an expensive 
and experimental innovation, which tends toward a low form of enter- 
tainment. The supporters of the radio uphold its possibilities as a dis- 
tinctive aid to all branches of schoolroom studies. 

In dealing with radio from the standpoint of the school it remains 
that its proper place, as a part of the curriculum, is yet to be found; or 
rather that the ‘air school” is still in the making. But with character- 
istic American alertness and enterprise, leading educators are concerning 
themselves with the subject. It is already clear that studies in music, 
art, social sciences, nature studies, geography, health and hygiene may 
be broadcasted with profit, alike to a child and an adult constituency. 

One of the promising departures, in the direction of an organized 
and properly defined plan as to subject matter, has been announced. 
One of the larger broadcasting systems is to be employed in inaugurating 
the plan under the leadership of Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior; John William Cooper, United States commissioner of 
education; Dr. William C. Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Henry Turner Bailey, Cleveland Museum of Art, etc. 

A bibliography of subjects to be presented has been prepared. A 
faculty of sixteen of the most distinguished American educators has 
been chosen. It will remain for the several broadcasting stations through- 
out the country to provide readings that will be suited for classroom 
instruction. It will be within the individual school to adjust its daily 
program so as to avail itself of the offerings mare. 

Finally, it may be said that the advantages which a radio recitation 
may possess in augmenting the work of teacher and textbook, have not 
been fully unfolded. Experiment and experience will determine. The 
opportunity of inviting the voice of the nation’s great educators into 
every classroom at least is in sight. The privilege of hearing the leaders 
in education, which is now confined to the few, may thus be brought 
to the service of the many. 

At any rate, the part which the radio, as an air school, may play in 
the country’s future scheme of popular education, deserves all the 
attention which is now given to the same. 


School Architecture —Cheapness and Ugliness 


HE stranger who meanders through the town for the first time, 

looking about to secure a measurement of community progress as 
expressed in architecture, will sooner or later encounter a schoolhouse. 
He will note that it is either large or small, old or new, modest or im- 
posing. The native will point to the new and stately structure and 
forget about the old and ugly. The pride of the town dotes on its more 
attractive architecture. The man who possesses a discriminating eye 
will not only view with some satisfaction the finer among the modern 
school buildings, but will also note the striking difference between 
the old and new. He will observe that the schoolhouse of two or three 
decades ago is a clumsy and austere structure, while the modern build- 
ing is graceful and inviting in design. 

But, are ugly structures cheaper? Look at some of the old school 
buildings, with the high roofs, and ugly turrets and towers. These are 
not cheap. They are expensive. They have been subject to frequent 
repairs and renovations and a constant worry to school officials. In 
other words, their ugliness has been maintained through periodic repair 
bills. Besides, the attic under the roof is a waste of space. 

The modern building with its flat-top roof, its simple and graceful 
facade, its attractice entrances, is more economical in upkeep and 
maintenance than the old-time, cumbersome structure. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that a school edifice ought to 
bear an attractive and inviting appearance. The architecture must get 
away from the prison effect and the factory exterior. The structure 
must express the purpose for which the same is used. It must at a 
glance tell that it is a schoolhouse. At the same time, it should ex- 
press the dignity of education and set a standard in well-rounded 
architecture. 

It must be said for American school architecture that it has achieved 
many refinements within the past quarter of a century, and that the 
up-to-date schoolhouse combines both neatness of style and economy 
in construction. Ugliness spells cheapness, but not economy. 
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State School Support and Income Taxation 


r has been noted in these columns before, that the leading educators 
of this country are gradually recognizing the importance of taxation 
as a prerequisite to an adequate state school suport. With increasing 
interest, too, they are investigating the subject of taxation, and master- 
ing the fundamentals which govern the same. 

For many years the editor of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BoARD JOURNAL, 
being himself a student of taxation, has fostered the thought that the 
educator who championed a more liberal support, must also familiarize 
himself with the sources of that support. If in any discussion he is con- 
fronted with questions relating to taxation, he cannot well plead ignor- 
ance without a loss of prestige to himself. 

The legislator looks upon the educator as one who can speak with 
authority on the needs of the modern school, but also as one who knows 
how these needs may be met. The educator may hold that it may be his 
duty to ask for more money, and assume that it is the legislator’s job to 
find that money. 

The legislator, on the other hand, may maintain an entirely different 
approach to the subject. The schoolmaster who comes before him in a 
plea for better school support is supposedly an intelligent citizen who 
can suggest as well as advise. If the proposal implies an increased tax 
revenue, or the discovery of new tax sources, then the legislator in self- 
defense may challenge the educator to point out just where the added 
tax tributes are to be found. Can the present taxable property stand any 
added burdens? Can you discover new tax sources? If you tell us to 
provide more money for the schools, will you also tell us how, and where 
to get it! 

As already stated, educators are beginning to see that concrete pro- 
posals, rather than vague theories, must be advanced. Thus, Charles A. 
Lee, state superintendent of public instruction of Missouri, in a recent 
public address, discussed taxation for school purposes, and demon- 
strated a remarkable grasp of the subject. He was clear in the belief 
that real estate and tangible personal property were carrying the greater 
part of the tax burden, and could not consistently carry any more. 

But he went further. He pointed out that a man might live in a rented 
house, have great wealth invested in intangible property, and not pay 
one cent of school taxes. Here he came to the core of the whole problem 
of equitable taxation. It led him, as it inevitably must, into the field 
of income taxation. He was fortified by an expert commission report 
which had worked out and submitted a graduated income-tax plan. 
This plan he discussed with intelligence, with vigor, and with the con- 
fidence that he was traveling on sound premises. 

It is gratifying to note that sound discussions on the subject of taxa- 
tion are engaged in by the schoolmaster and are being disseminated for 
public information. No tax reform is possible in any state, unless the 
constituency is reasonably familiarized with the equities involved, and 
the schoolmaster may well engage in such discussions as will enlighten 
the popular mind on the subject of the cause of popular education as 
eventually to be served. 


The Correct Basis for School Rules 
and Regulations 


OPIES of the rules and regulations of boards of education were 
C collected from cities of over 30,000 in population by the research 
service of the National Education Association. An examination of 95 
furnished copies prompts the research experts to suggest the following 
desirable characteristics for a well-organized set of rules and regulations: 

a) Rules should be guiding principles rather than collections of de- 
tailed instructions. 


b) Lines of authority and other relationships should be clearly set 
forth. 


c) Important duties should be definitely allocated. 


d) The major responsibilities of officials and groups of individuals 
should be stated. 

€) Rules should be consistent with existing school laws. 

f) Rules should be consistent with existing school practice. (A rule 
that is no longer needed should be repealed, not allowed to become a 
dead-letter. New rules should be adopted to keep pace with the growing 
school system.) 





A Clerical Survey of a City School System 


J. Frederic Ching, Research Assistant, Oakland Public Schools 
Part II. Deriving a Schedule of Assignment of Clerical Help for Junior High Schools 


The clerical situation in a junior high school 
differs in several important respects from that 
in a senior high school. In the first place the 
type of organization is different. It is designed 
to cope with younger children, it has a fewer 
number of courses which the pupil may take, it 
tends to mother its flock with longer periods in 
the major or home room, and the student activ- 
ities are less extensive and demanding. These 
differences have a direct influence on the 
amount of clerical work centralized in the prin- 
cipal’s office. Each type of school brings with 
it a change in the centralization of pupil control 
and a resulting change in the centralization of 
pupil records. 

Three problems present themselves in a study 
of clerical assignments, namely; (1) What du- 
ties are now performed by principals, teacher, 
executives, counselors, teachers, and librarians. 
which might just as efficiently and more profit- 
ably be assigned to a secretary or a clerk? (2) 
What tasks should be assigned to each of the 
several classified positions which handle the 
clerical work of school administration? (3) 
What is the most efficient method of handling 
office procedure in connection with (a) the prin- 
cipal’s office, (D) the attendance office, and (c) 
the textbook work. 

An analysis of duties of the principal's office 
has been made and a suggested list of duties 
which should ordinarily be assigned to each 
member of the principal's clerical staff is given 
here. 

For administrative purposes the following 
tasks have been included under the principal’s 
office: 

1. Those tasks immediately arising in the 
office of the principal, such as mimeographing, 
dictation, statistical reports, and filing; 

2. Handling of school funds, and 

3. Clerical time available to counselors. 


Major Office Duties Which Might Be Assigned 
to the Principal’s Clerk 


A. GENERAL OFFICE WORK 


1. Type, check, or compile all administrative 

reports (too numerous to mention in detail). 

Control of supply distribution. 

Issue library and room permits. 

Handle teachers’ room keys. 

Telephone for substitute teachers. 

. Wait on counter, give information and special 

notices. 

. Prepare forms for reports and assist teachers 

in making reports. 

8. Type budget each semester. 

9. Take inventory and order courses of study. 

10. Type programs of school affairs and type copy 
for school paper. 

11. Issue half-fare car slips to pupils. 

12. Make out permanent record cards for each 
pupil. 

13. Make room reservations for various meetings 
and report on meetings held. 

14. Receipt for incoming library 
supplies. 

15. Make office cards for recording grades. 

16. Distribute pins to new honor students and 
collect from students failing to make points. 

17. Type list of pupils’ introduction cards for 
counselors. 

18. Dictation and filing. 


B. ATTENDANCE WORK 


1. Make all statistical reports on attendance. 

2. Write eliminations and transfers. 

3. Register new students. 

4. Check enrollment cards, O.K. to send to 
attendance department. 

. Telephone school for transfer cards of students 
when necessary. 

6. Send credentials to school where students are 
transferring. 

. Send signature cards to new students and see 
that they record them. 

8. Make up major lists for incoming students. 

9. Keep record of all changes in enrollment. 
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C. HANDLING OF SCHOOL FUNDS AND 
LOCKER KEYS. (Duties of the clerk as school 
treasurer) 

. Check on supplies received. 

. Make requisitions and record them. 

. Send out notices of all canceled requisitions. 

. Follow up old requisitions not filled. 

. Issue locker keys to students, hold deposits, 

and make refunds. 

». Interview students who failed to turn in 
locker keys. 

. Keep record of cafeteria, locker key, special 
revolving, property damage, and other school 
funds. 

8. Make monthly statement to auditor on the 
condition of all school funds. 
Duties Which Might Be Assigned to a Student 
Clerk in the Principal’s Office 

A. GENERAL OFFICE WORK 

. Mail: distributing and addressing. 

. File stencils, cards, etc. 

. Mimeograph and distribute principal's bulle- 
tins and other material. 

. Assist librarian in making catalog cards. 

. Open lockers for those who lost or forgot their 
keys. 

6. Check magazines each month. 

. Alphabetize and file honor-roll slips. 

. Type lists of traffic squads. 


3. WORK FOR SCHOOL COUNSELOR 
1. Correct educational tests. 
2. Tabulate test scores and enter on cards. 
3. Get scholarship records for counselor's use. 

The major clerical duties mentioned above 
represent only a selected few of the hundreds of 
routine tasks found in the junior-high-school 
principals’ offices through job-analysis tech- 
nique. 

Factors Affecting the Clerical 
Organization 

The organization of the junior high schools 
affects the organization of the clerical staff. In 
Oakland, Calif., the home-room teacher is 
chiefly responsible for the attendance of her 
group. This means that the school-attendance 
office will function only as an agency for mak- 
ing contacts with the pupils’ homes regarding 
attendance, for passing on the validity of ex- 
cuses, admitting pupils to classes and excusing 
them from attendance. It also provides a place 
for organizing the school’s attendance reports. 

The junior-high-school survey of Oakland 
recommended that a vice-principal or teacher 
executive be allotted a given number of hours 
per day, in accordance with the schedule pre- 
sented later in this article, for conducting at- 
tendance work and that clerical time be granted 
for the many routine duties of this office. 

The junior high schools in this study are of 
two types: (a) schools with grades 1 to 9 in- 
clusive, and (5) schools with only grades 7 to 9. 
A cost analysis of the work of the principal’s 
office in each type of school revealed the fact 
that while the time taken by the clerk for com- 
piling reports is greater in the combination 
schools, the time taken for pupil adjustments, 
programs for school activities, locker keys, and 
treasury work is greater in the schools with only 
grades 7, 8, and 9. In addition, there are numer- 
ous items which are cared for by the teachers 
of the lower grades which are handled by the 
principal’s office in the upper grades. 

In view of these findings, two staffs were set 
up, one for the elementary-junior-high-school 
group (grades 1 to 9), and one for the junior- 
high-school group (grades 7 to 9). The differ- 
ences spoken of above have entered into the 
construction of the clerical assignment schedule. 

Handling of School Funds 

It was evident in an analysis of the cost of 
accounting for school funds that the higher 
costs per pupil were in those schools where 
members of the certificated staffs handled the 
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TABLE I. The Schedule of Clerical Assignment in the 
Principal's Office — Elementary-Junior High Schools 
(Grades 1-9) 

STAFF OF PRINCIPAL’S 


OFFICE 
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501 — 600 5/7 1/7 $1,286 $2.34 
601 — 700 5/7 E77 1,286 1.98 
701 — 800 5/7 1/7 1,286 Lae 
801 — 900 $/7 1/7 1,286 1.51 
901 — 1000 6/7 1/7 1 1,600 1.58 
1001 — 1100 6/7 1/7 1 1,550 1.48 
1101 — 1200 6/7 a 3 1,710 1.49 
1201 — 1300 5/6 1/6 6 1,870 1.49 
1301 — 1400 5/6 1/6 1/2 2,030 1.50 
1401 — 1500 5/6 1/6 1/2 3 2,190 1.52 
1501 -- 1900 5/6 1,6 1/2 6 2,340 1.52 





TABLE II. The Schedule of Clerical Assignment a the 
Principal's Office — Junior High Schools (Grades 7 - 9) 
STAFF OF PRINCIPAL’S 


OFFICE 
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501 — 600 7/8 1/8 1 $1,550 $2.82 
601 - 700 6/7 1/7 1 1,550 2.38 
701 — 800 6/7 1/7 1 1,850 2.07 
801 - 900 5/6 1/6 2 1,600 1.88 
901 — 1000 5/6 1/6 2 1,600 1.68 
1001 — 1100 4/5 1/5 5 1,750 1.67 
1101 — 1200 13/10 1/5 2 2,350 2.04 
1201 — 1300 11/4 1/4 2 2,350 1.88 
1301 — 1400 11/4 1/4 5 2.450 1.81 
1401 — 1500 13/4 1/4 1 3,050 2.10 
1501 — 1600 13/4 1/4 1 3,05 1.97 


*Based upon the mid-point value of the enrollment interval. 


funds. Aside from the cost there are other diffi- 
culties involved in assigning such work to teach- 
ers. The time available for such work is gov- 
erned by the length of the school periods and 
the possibility of working out the school pro- 
gram to meet the requirements of time. This 
means that while the time necessary to handle 
the school funds may be a fraction of a period 
or possibly exceed a period, the time taken from 
instructional work is the entire period or two 
periods. This is a loophole for waste in which 
it is administratively impossible to adjust. 
Again, treasury duties do not involve a regular 
amount of work each day. On some days there 
is little to do, while on others, the work cannot 


be done in the allotted time. This makes it 
. (Continued on Page 74) 





TABLE II. Schedule of Clerical Assignment — Attendance 
Office — Elementary-Junior High Schools (Grades 1 - 9) 
ATTENDANCE — OFFICE 


STAFF 
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501 — 600 5 1/14 > 377 - 
601 — 700 6 1/14 671 os 
701 — 800 7 1/14 765 1.02 
801 - 900 8 1/14 859 1.01 
901 — 1000 9 1 896 .94 
1001 — 1100 10 1 990 -94 
1101 — 1200 11 1 1,084 .94 
1201 — 1300 12 1 1,178 .94 
1301 — 1400 13 1 1,272 .94 
1401 — 1500 14 1 1,366 .94 
1501 — 1600 15 1 1,460 .94 


TABLE IV. Schedule of Clerical Assignment — Attendance 
Office — Junior High Schools (Grades 7 - 9) 
ATTENDANCE — OFFICE 
STAFF 
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501 — 600 10 1 $ 990 $1.80 
601 — 700 10 1 990 1.52 
701 — 800 10 1 990 1.32 
801 — 900 10 2 1,040 1.22 
901 — 1000 12 2 1,228 1.29 
1001 — 1100 14 2 1,416 1.35 
1101 — 1200 16 2 1,604 1.39 
1201 — 1300 18 2 1,792 1.43 
1301 — 1400 20 3 2,030 1.50 
1401 — 1500 20 3 2,030 1.40 
1501 — 1600 22 3 2,218 1.43 
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chool buses built in their entirety 


+8 6 by one reliable maker . . . 


as 
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Liha a See 





There need be no guess, no uncertainty in your selection of a school bus. You can buy a modern Dodge 
Brothers Bus in its entirety from one reliable maker. Chassis and body, engineered according to exacting 
Dodge Brothers standards of quality, are built to fit each other. » » Thus, the buyer of a Dodge Brothers School 
Bus profits in several ways. The price he pays is based on large production. He makes his purchase from one 
source—with no inconvenience, no need for shopping. He is assured of uniform Dodge quality. His bus is 
complete—correctly built as a unit. » » Inspect a Dodge Brothers School Bus. Note its sturdy construction, its 
powerful motor, its modern 4-wheel hydraulic brakes and other features—all a guarantee of economy, depend- 


ability, comfort and safety. Buy one from your Dodge Brothers dealer with full assurance of complete satisfaction. 


DODGE BROTHERS 
SCHOOL BUSES 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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C. M. Bardwell School, Aurora, Hlinois. Jos. C. Llewellyn Co., Architects, Chicago. Glased with Libbey-Owens “1”? Quality Glass 





N O greater evidence of the superior 


quality of Libbey-Owens Glass can be found 


than the impressive number of fine schools 


and colleges in the country which are glazed with 


LIBBEY-OWENS 


FLAT DRAWN CLEAR SHEET GLASS 


LIBBEY-+sOWENS 
A CLERICAL SURVEY OF A CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM — II 
(Continued from Page 72) 
difficult to assign teacher time which will be sat- 
isfactory to her and be reasonable to the school 

system. 

In view of these facts, it was recommended 
that the handling of school funds be designated 
a Clerical task and that provision be made to 





TABLE V. Schedule of Clerical Assignment — Clerical 
Assistance to the Librarian fer Textbook Work 
Elemertary-Junior High Schools (Grades 1 -9) 

TEXTBOOK CLERICAL 





TIME 

5 “ue 4 
os = pe 3 Oo 
ae a+ Sz a3 = 
£2 =r SS of 
a0 n= oe Un 
501 — 600 1/14 $107 $ .20 
601 — 700 1/14 107 16 
701 — 800 1/14 107 14 
801 — 900 1/14 107 AZ 
901 — 1000 1 50 .05 
1001 — 1100 1 5 05 
1101 — 1200 1 50 .04 
1201 — 1300 2 100 .08 
1301 — 1400 2 100 .07 
1401 — 1500 2 100 .07 
1501 — 1600 2 100 .06 





TABLE VI. Schedule of Clerical Assignment — Clerical 
Assistance to the Librarian for Textbook Work 
Junior Sigh Schools (Grades 7 - 9) 
TEXTBOOK 
CLERICAL TIME 





5 “2 = 
Tiw a= Ow 
501 — 600 1 $ 50 $ .09 
601 — 700 1 5 .08 
701 — 800 1 50 .07 
801 -— 900 é 100 12 
901 — 1000 2 100 aa 
1001 — 1100 2 100 10 
1101 — 1200 2 100 .09 
1201 — 1300 2 100 .08 
1301 - 1400 2 100 .07 
1401 — 1500 2 100 .07 
1501 -— 1600 2 


100 .07 





GLAS 5 COMPAN Y 


TABLE VII. Schedule of Assignment* Elementary-Junior High Schools (Grades 1 to 9 inclusive) 


Principal's Office Attendance Office 


Enrollment Pr. Clerk Elem. Hrs. Hrs. Prin. Hrs. 
Interval Clk. Trs. Clk. St.ClTr.Ex Clk. St Gi 
501 — 600 5/7 1/7 5 1/14 
601 — 700 3/7 1/7 6 1/14 
701 — 800 5/7 1/7 7 1/14 
801 — 900 S/7 fT 8 1/14 
901 — 1000 6/7 fT 1 9 1 
1001 — 1100 6/7 1/7 1 10 1 
1101 — 1200 6/7 1/7 3 11 1 
1201 — 1300 5/6 1/6 6 12 1 
1301 — 1400 5/6 1/6 1/2 13 1 
1401 — 1500 5/6 1/6 1/2 3 14 1 
1501 — 1600 5/6 1/6 1/2 6 15 1 


*The fractions indicate the proportion of time spent in the type of work indicated, i.e., treas. 1/7 means that one 


Following are a few typical 
Libbey-Owens installations 
Providence High School, Chicago 
Grosse Pointe High School 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Roosevelt High School, San Jose, Calif. 


Dr. M. E. Dodd College for Girls 
Shreveport, La. 
Morgan Hall, Harvard Business School 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Dallas, Texas 
Nathan Hale School, Cleveland, Ohio 


C. M. Bardwell School, Aurora, Il. 
(illustrated above ) 


TOLEDO, 


OHIO 


Text. Clerk Total Positions 
Prin. Hrs. Hrs. Pr. Clerk Hrs. Maximum Cost per 
Clk. St.Cl Tr.Ex Elem. Jr. St.Cl Tot. Cost Pupil 
1/14 5 1 $1,970 $3.58 
1/14 6 l 2,064 3.18 
1/14 7 1 2,158 2.88 
1/14 8 1 2,252 2.65 
1 9 1 3 2,496 2.63 
1 10 1 3 2,590 2.47 
2 11 l 6 2,834 2.47 
2 12 1 9 3,078 2.47 
2 13 1/2 1 3 3,412 2.35 
2 14 1/2 1 6 3,656 Z.88 
2 15 1/2 1 9 3,900 2.52 


seventh 


of the time of the principal’s clerk has been allocated to treasurer’s duties. The time of teacher executives (Tr. Ex) is in hours 


per week, while that of student clerks is in hours per day. 





TABLE VIII. 


Principal’s Office Attendance Office 


Enrollment Prin, Clerk Hrs. Hrs. Prin. Hrs. 
Interval Clk. Trs. St. Cl Tr.Ex Clerk St. Cl 
501 -— 600 7/8 1/8 1 10 1 
601 — 700 6/7 1/7 1 10 1 
701 — 800 6/7 1/7 1 10 1 
801 -— 900 5/6 1/6 2 10 2 
901 — 1000 5/6 1/6 2 12 2 
1001 — 1100 4/5 1/5 5 14 2 
1101 — 1200 13/10 1/5 2 16 2 
1201 — 1300 11/4 1/4 2 18 2 
1301 — 1400 11/4 1/4 4 20 3 
1401 — 1500 13/4 1/4 1 20 3 
1501 — 1600 13/4 1/4 1 22 3 


*The fractions indicate the proportion of time spent in the type of work 





Schedule of Assignment* Junior High Schools (Grades 7 to 9 inclusive) 


Text. Clerk Total Positions 

Prin. Hrs. Hrs. Pr. Cl. & Hrs. Maximum Cost per 

Cia. %.CIl =e. Be Treas. St. Cl Tot. Cost Pupil 
1 10 1 3 $2,590 $4.71 
1 10 1 3 2,590 3.98 
1 10 1 3 2,590 3.45 
2 10 l 6 2,740 Side 
2 12 1 6 2,928 3.08 
2 14 1 9 3,266 3.09 
2 16 11/2 6 4,054 3.52 
2 18 11/2 6 4,242 3.39 
2 20 11/2 9 4,580 3.33 
2 20 2 6 5,180 aise 
2 22 2 6 5,368 3.46 


indicated, i.e., treas. 1/7 means that one seventh of the 


time of the principal’s clerk has been allocated to treasurer’s duties. The time of teacher executives (Tr. Ex) is in hours per 


week, while that of student clerk is in hours per day. 


have the principal’s clerk in each school assume 
this responsibility. 


The Basis of Assignment — All School 
Offices 


In accordance with a previously mentioned 
policy that the elementary junior high schools 
and the junior high schools be treated separate- 
ly, the suggested staff of each type of school is 
herewith presented. The maximum total cost 
has been computed upon the basis of $1,500 
for a junior-high-school principal’s clerk, $1,080 
for an elementary principal’s clerk. 


With the several policies mentioned hereto- 
fore guiding the set-up for the suggested office 
staff, the following table has been prepared 
which presents the suggested staff for the prin- 
cipal’s office for schools with enrollments be- 
tween 501 and 1,600 pupils. 

The fractional time indicated in the first 
three columns of the tables presented in this 
article represents the time allotment of the clerk 
to each of the offices or duties indicated. For 
example, in Table I, the clerk is assigned to 


spend five sevenths of her time in the work of 
(Concluded on Page 76) 
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The little 





RED BRICK 
... school house grows up 





East Oakland High School, Grand 3 
Prize Winner, Brick School Com- i 
petition, Miller & Warnecke, 
Architects. 







Locust Valley School, 
2nd mention, Class B, 
Coffin & Coffin, 
Architects. 





These District Offices 
and Brick Manufacturers 
Everywhere Are At Your Service 


ATLANTA — Bona Allen Building 
BIRMINGHAM — Comer Building 
BOSTON — 11 Beacon Street 

CHICAGO — 228 North La Salle Street 
CLEVELAND — Guarantee Title Building 
DALLAS — Athletic Club Building 
DENVER — 1735 Stout Street 

DETROIT — U.S. Mortgage Trust Building 
HARTFORD — 226 Pearl Street 
MILWAUKEE — Bankers Building 

NEW YORK — Grand Central Terminal 
PHILADELPHIA — 1420 Walnut Street 
PITTSBURGH — Commercial Bank Bldg. 
RICHMOND — Richmond Trust Building 
SEATTLE — Arctic Building 

ST. LOUIS - Arcade Building 
WASHINGTON — Chandler Building 
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Clarksburg High School, First Prize, 
Class A, Dean & Dean, Architects. 


It should be a source of satisfaction to the intelli- 
gence that directs school building to realize that the 
continuous use of common brick was, and is, the best 


possible choice of material. 


It is human to want to try new things, to experiment, 
but the overwhelming majority of new brick schools 
is another classic example of the rediscovery of brick. 
Common brick has always met the exacting needs of 
school construction. Those needs are intensified and 
amplified today. Permanence, fire safety, low main- 
tenance cost, beauty and economy, and common brick 


meets them all in a superlative degree. 


A brick engineer, competent and trained in the best 
uses of brick is available from the branch offices 


without cost to anyone planning to build. 


* 


COMMON BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS 
+ ASSOCIATION + 


of America 
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Fordson High School, Dearborn, Michigan 
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Old English 
. . beauty in the 


Modern School 


In this beautiful Fordson High 
School, Architect Keough has cre- 
ated an Old World atmosphere in a 
thoroughly modernized building. And 
Fenestra School Windows have helped 
add both the “old” and the “‘new.”’ 


(Concluded from Page 74) 
the principal’s office, one seventh as school 
treasurer, and the balance in attendance and 
textbook work as indicated in Tables III and 
V respectively. The method of presentation will 
be understood clearly by examining the com- 
plete schedule of assignment as shown in Table 
VII and Table VIII at the close of this article. 


The Attendance Office 


A minimum of two periods per day of teacher 
time was deemed necessary to properly carry 
into effect the procedure for handling attend- 
ance in the junior high schools; however, in the 
elementary junior high schools the full two 
hours per day were not allowed until the enroll- 
ment reached the 1001-1100 interval. This dif- 
ference is due to the nature of attendance ac- 
counting in the elementary division of schools 
and to the fact that the pupils do not move 
from room to room nor from teacher to teacher 
during the school day. 

With the above consideration in mind, the 
attendance staffs of the schools were set up as is 
shown in Tables III and IV. 


The Handling of Textbooks 


Unlike the senior high schools, the textbook 
work of the junior high schools is done mainly 
by the librarians. Student help is used wherever 
possible and in a few schools part of the time of 
a student clerk or civil service clerk has been 
made available. 

The value of teacher time spent in textbook 
work was analyzed and resulted in the following 
recommendation: ‘‘Since the work of handling 
textbooks is largely of a clerical nature, and 
since the time of the librarian spent in handling 
the textbooks is thus diverted from instructional 
to clerical duties, it is recommended that provi- 
sion be made to give some clerical service to 
junior-high-school librarians so that a major 
portion of the time now spent in the above-men- 
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Architect: H. J. Keough 


In towers, dormers and walls their 
sturdy yet slender bars and small 
panes harmonize with the English 
Collegiate design. In study halls, 
gymnasiums and classrooms, their 
large glass areas admit a flood of 
daylight, their accurately construct- 
ed ventilators open wide to admit 
fresh air; close snug-tight against 
the storms. And the practical ad- 
vantages of these better steel win- 
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Contractors: F. R. Patterson Construction Company 





Fenestra demonstrations, made 
without obligation for school archi- 
tects, school board members and 
school officials, interestingly show 
the many advantages of Fenestra 
School Windows. Such a demon- 
stration can be easily arranged. 
Phone the local Fenestra Office. 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
2282 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, Calif. 


dows: fire resistance, easy 
washing, convenient shading 
and economical replacement 
of broken panes —still further 
modernize the building. 


fenestra 


‘“‘Renmark”’ Windows for Schools 





tioned clerical work will revert to instruc- 
tional use.”’ 

This policy entered into the suggested staff 
for each school and into the basis of assignment 
of clerical help. 

The schedule of assignments to the various 
offices in the junior high schools has been made 
in an endeavor to supply adequate clerical help 
with the maximum of economy. The cost in- 
volved in assigning teachers to tasks which can 
just as efficiently be handled by clerks is not 
usually realized until careful study makes them 
evident. 

Table VII, which follows, presents the com- 
plete schedule of clerical assignment for junior 
high schools having grades 1 to 9. 

Table VIII presents the schedule of clerical 
assignment for junior high schools having only 
grades 7, 8, and 9. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD, THE 
TEACHER, AND THE 
TRUANCY LAW 


The mere existence of a law is of little con- 
sequence. Any law, to be effective, must be en- 
forced. The truancy law, as a rule, is not ade- 
quately enforced because of a lack of co- 
operation of school authorities and teachers. 
If this is not the principal cause of a lax en- 
forcement, it is at least a very great factor 
toward a disregard of the law. 

In cities and larger school districts, of course, 
where a truant officer has been appointed by 
the board of education, the problem of requir- 
ing children affected by the law to attend 
school is not as great as it is in the small 
rural districts where no local truant officer is 
available and where the teacher, perhaps, must 
act in this capacity to some extent. 

The members of the school board can be of 
very great assistance to the teacher in the rural 
school if they are willing to do so. 


At the beginning of school it becomes the 
duty of the clerk of the school board to furnish 
the teacher with a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of all pupils living within the district, 
who come within the provisions of the com- 
pulsory-education act. It is necessary also to 
furnish her with the names and addresses of 
the parents and guardians of such children. 
After the teacher has been supplied with this 
list, it becomes her duty to compare it with 
her enrollment to determine whether or not all 
pupils are in attendance. If she discovers 
certain instances where pupils are trying to 
evade the law, the same must be reported to 
the county superintendent. The latter will 
report the facts to the county truant officer for 
immediate action. 

The foregoing, which is the common method 
of procedure in the rural schools, demonstrates 
the fact very plainly that any faltering on the 
part of any official connected with the enforce- 
ment of the law will constitute a barrier, and 
impose a greater hardship on some conscien- 
tious official who desires that the law be en- 
forced at all costs. It begins with the school 
board, logically. And if the board refuses to 
cooperate or tries to evade the issue, what can 
the teacher do under such circumstances? 
Many instances occur where the teacher is not 
furnished this list by the board. 

Other instances, occasionally, are to be ob- 
served where the list has been compiled in 
rather a haphazard manner. Many names that 
should be on it are not on it. And sometimes 
pupils who do not come under the provisions 
of the law are included in the list. The latter 
mistake could easily cause the teacher some 
trouble. For in the event of her reporting to 
the county superintendent the name of some 
pupil whom the law does not affect, one can 
imagine what sort of feelings may be aroused 
with people of certain types. 


(Concluded on Page 78) 
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JESUIT COLLEGE, NEW ORLEANS 
Wogan & Bernard . . 3 . 3.) Architect 
Equipped With Roddis Flush Doors 


T ME AND USAGE DO NOT DEPRECIATE RODDIS 


FLUSH DOOR CONSTRUCTION AND FINISH. 


Trade Mark 
This Red - White - Blue 
Dowel Trade Mark is 
on the edge of the 
Roddis Flush Door. It 
is the Roddis mark of 
identity and quality. 


Today, years after installations were made, Roddis Flush 
Doors continue in service — highly attractive in hand- 
some good looks, and as quality firm and unblemished 
as the day installed. Innumerable references can be 
given where Roddis Flush Doors have so served for 
long periods, as many as twenty years. Time and usage, 
however severe, do not depreciate Roddis Flush Door 
solid construction and exacting workmanship. Value 
remains permanent; and with it an economy against re- 
pairs and replacement which more than pays for the 
cost of the doors. With such evidence of long service 
behind Roddis Flush Doors, you have assurance of 
similar advantage ahead, when you equip your school 
buildings now with Roddis Flush Doors. Complete 
— illustrated and descriptive — Roddis Catalog sent 
on request. 


RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER COMPANY 
125 Fourth Street 
MARSHFIELD, Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





As pictured: Roddis Flush Doors 
consist of § layers of wood: a core 
of white pine blocks; a cross band 
of hard-wood veneer on both sides; 
a surface veneer on both sides — 
with a hardwood edge-strip closure 
on all four edges. 
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Looking down from the top of the School of Medicine upon the central unit of the buildings on the new campus. 


In the foreground is the Law building which adjoins the Library. 


Union, and the Auditorium. 


Duke University at Durham, N. C., moves this summer to its beautiful new buildings 


on a 4,000 acre campus. 


Everything there has been planned and selected to offer every possible opportunity 


and incentive for efficient educational work. 


A North “All-Relay” automatic telephoné system is being installed to provide instant 


In the left background are the dormitory groups 
on the western side of the quadrangle. The right background shows the tile roofs of the School of Religion, the 


NORTH 





pT 


RELA 


nee 


*“ALL- 
AU TOM ATIC 
TELEPHONES 


ey 


SYSTEMS 


are being selected by schools 
and colleges everywhere because 
they offer supreme satisfaction. 


North systems are economical to install and to maintain— 
They meet the needs of any school, small or large. 


The simple, efficient “‘All-Relay” construction assures free- 


communication — a 400 line board and 300 phones are being installed now — and costs. 


plans are made for the eventual use of 1,000 phones. 


RESULT OF THOROUGH INVESTIGATION. . 
‘All-Relay” 


Let us tell YOU how an 


THIS CHOICE WAS THE 


dom from service interruptions, as well as low maintenance 


North Automatic Telephones offer you everything you 


can wish for in a telephone system. 


automatic telephone 


system will 


YOUR 


serve needs 


THe NORTH ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 





EYTABL 
GALION 


1884 
OHIO 











(Concluded from Page 76) 


This list is easily compiled. And it should 
be done with great care. But after its compila- 
tion, the board, it seems to me, should not feel 
that in this connection the work is through. 
For in reality it has only begun. The members 
should carefully keep an eye on conditions in 
the district relative to the attendance of the 
pupils. Sometimes misstatements are made in 
regard to age. Occasionally new families move 
into the district who dislike to start their chil- 
dren until the beginning of a new term. At 
least this is'a common excuse under such cir- 
cumstances. 


The board, by keeping an eye on the district, 
so to speak, can assist the teacher wonderfully 
in doing her part toward the enforcement of the 
law. Besides, occasionally, teachers are delin- 
quent and careless in matters pertaining to the 
truancy law. This is certainly a matter that 
merits the attention of the board. Public-school 
attendance is rapidly growing all over the 
country. And to some extent it owes its growth 
to the truancy law. But there is yet much to be 
done in this regard. And it can be done, only 
through a systematic cooperation of all school 
officials and teachers. — F. Y. Harper. 


A Problem in Administration; or How to 


Reduce the Faculty 
Theodore Fulton, Principal, Jefferson High School, Los Angeles, California 


The problem was not to reduce waist lines of 
individual teachers, but to carry out the instructions 
from the superintendent’s office, which informed us 
that our school was entitled to 76.9 teachers upon 
the approved basis of 21.5 pupils per teacher. 

This came as a body-blow, and we would have 
felt like “taking the count,” if we had not already 
become somewhat seasoned by previous shocks of 
a similar nature. At the time, our faculty numbered 
84. Hence, the specific problem was to release ap- 
proximately 7 teachers from the group, in order 
that they might be assigned to schools of. the city 
which were under-teachered. 

There are at this time in the city of Los Angeles, 
23 junior high schools and 32 senior. high schools, 
many of which must add to their respective facul- 
ties each semester, because of the rapidly i increasing 
enrollment. 


Teachers Easily Transferred 

Since certain subjects, like English, history, 
mathematics, and science, are required in greater or 
less degree in all curricula, teachers of these same 
subjects are most easily assigned by transfer. By 
the same token, it is clear that arrangements for 
transfer are more difficult for teachers of elective 
subjects, including vocational, practical arts, aca- 
demic, and commercial. 

Upper-grade subjects, prerequisites, state-board 
requirements, universities demands, and city basic- 
course limitations practically force the maintenance 
of numerous small classes, to insure graduation of 
the pupils from their elected courses of study. 
Add to these before-mentioned delimitations, and 
criteria and prerequisites, or what have you? the 
endeavor, as instanced in this school, to maintain 
several classes in which the legal maximum limit 


of pupil enrollment per class is 20, and I am sure 
you will agree with the writer that the combined 
wisdom of principal, vice-principals, and depart- 
ment heads is not only desirable, but essential for 
any satisfactory solution of the problem. 


The Method of Procedure 

We attacked the problem in this fashion: 

First. An up-to-date “summary of enrollment in 
recitations” was secured from each department 
head. The total pupil load of the department, with 
the average per class, was tabulated. The pupil 
load and the periods of class assignment of each 
teacher were recorded. 

Second. Reports were assembled and tabulated, 
showing the prospective new enrollment which is 
scheduled to reach this school, by transfer from 
tributary schools at the beginning of the new 
semester. 

Third. Reports from individual pupils enrolled 
in this school were tabulated, giving an estimate of 
the total drop-out at the end of the semester due 
to graduation, change of residence, withdrawal 
to enter occupations, and travel. Special course 
changes and desired electives were also listed. 

Fourth. A comparison and study was made of 
the data secured from approaches two and three, 
to determine to what extent prospective enrollment 
would exceed present enrollment and what effect 
elective classes and course changes would have upon 
the elimination of existing classes and those to be 
new-formed. 

Fifth. Having estimated the elimination and ad- 
dition of classes, in accord with the results of pre- 
vious study under paragraph four, we determined 
whether or not any department would be in a posi- 
tion to eliminate the entire time of one or more 
teachers. If this determination would satisfy the 
superintendent’s request “to reduce,” by offering 
a sufficient number of teachers who would be placed 
in other schools, the solution of the problem would 
be reached. But this quick and comparatively pain- 
less solution was an unlikely one. We found that 
only one or, at the most two, departments could 

(Concluded on Page 80) 
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TALKING 
PICTURES 





HE success of educational talk- 
ing pictures is arousing wide- 
spread interest. It is a success based 
on a firm foundation. For vivid real- 
istic films are being made that help teach- 
ers to teach in the most practical sense of 
the word. 


Fundamental research work that 
starts with the selection of the authorities 
to supervise the pictures is being carried 
on. Group judgment rather than individ- 
ual judgment is being brought to bear in 
this selection. 


. Pictures are being tested to deter- 
mine their place in a definite teaching plan. 
Electrical Research Products Ine. are co- 


Electrical Research Products Inc. 


Distributors of 


Western Electric 


PORTABLE TALKING PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 








Scene from “A Case for Professional Study, Grade 6.” 


operating with educators in developing 
this medium. 


Electrical Research Products Inc. 
are distributors for Western Electric, mak- 
ing available for educational use portable 
talking picture equipment manufactured 
by the makers of your telephone. 


Send the coupon for further infor- 
mation. Find out where you can hear and 
see a demonstration of educational talking 
pictures reproduced by Western Electric 
apparatus. 


Electrical Research Products Ince. 
250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. ASBJ-1 


Gentlemen: 


Please send booklet telling how I can use Talk- 
ing Pictures. 
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Seven Years of Hard Service — 
Treads as Non-Slip Now 


as Originally 


HEN this fine Junior High 

School was built seven years ago 
all treads were nosed with Alundum 
Stair Tile (white granite). Recent 
examination shows that the non-slip 
quality of the tile is as effective now 
as when installed and there are no 
signs of wear. 


Alundum Tile’s non-slip feature gives 
permanent protection against slipping 
accidents and its durability reduces 
maintenance to the minimum. Thus 
the use of this tile is real economy. 


A type of steel construction that is 
especially suitable for Alundum Stair 
Tile is illustrated at the right. The 
weight of the steel and the thickness 
of the concrete fill provide sufficient 
rigidity to prevent vibration. There 
is ample cement in contact with the 
tile to give secure bonding. 


NorTON COMPANY, WoRCESTER, Mass. 


New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Hartford Hamilton, Ont. 
T-260 





10 Gauge Steel 
up to 6'wide 


A type of steel stair construction especially 
suitable for use with Alundum Stair Tile 


NORTON 


FLOOR 
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Odredates 
os Sane 


Clifton Park Junior High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 












(Concluded from Page 78) 
release full-time teachers. Hence, we passed to ap- 
proach six. 
Sixth. An estimate and tabulation somewhat as 
follows was made: 


Table I 
Name of Department Periods of Teacher Time 
Available Will Can Frac- 

Now Need Spare tion 
MN 528 as tates scrstiaatoctein 52 52 0 0 
SNE ORONO: sosvcscciccvescsacsecs 36 34 2 4 
Foreign Language ................. 14 13 1 a 
BEE Sisaceantgdiessicdis- svn savviss 30 24 6 75 
ME ste deces csivediiniexcstssavccins . 16 15 1 ay 
DRMMOMEIES. asisciscccsscccssccssees 19 16 3 6 
a ee 58 2 33 
MI, cea lat caticecrestsvicitonascieancs 31 29 2 33 
Home Economics .............+ 53 53 0 0 
ME la Sic actmcn Ya eeaisianh viii 19 17 Zz 2§ 
Boys’ Physical Education.... 22 20 2 33 
Girls’ Physical Education.... 22 20 2 33 
PRGEMRINS AEUS. cnsecscscsvsscicsscess 46 36 10 bze 
BE BOD sisciscciticicnsersinns 38 32 6 as 

458 419 38 5.70 


The foregoing data is based on standard teacher- 
load of departments, as applied to the estimates 
secured from tributary schools, and compared with 
the last semester’s program. 

By inspection of Table I, we see at a glance that 
the drafting department can spare .75 of one 
teacher unit, the mathematics department .6 of a 
teacher unit, the mechanic arts department 1.25 
teacher units, and the metal trades department .75 
of a teacher unit. 


The Selection of Teachers for Release 


The following determinations were made imme- 
diately. We offered to release one teacher from the 
drafting department —some crowding of classes 
resulted. One teacher of mathematics might go — 
two periods of teacher-time from other departments 
must fill the gap thus created. One teacher from the 
mechanic-arts department might go— this depart- 
ment can still relieve pressure in other departments. 

Thus, we satisfied reduction requirements to the 
extent of three members of our too-numerous facul- 
ty. But this was not enough; we studied the data 
(Table I) more closely. The excess of teacher time 
in the metal-trades department was found to exist 


in the persons of two specially certificated men, 
neither of whom could be transferred to the other's 
work. Therefore, reduction in this department was 
not to be considered, until all other means fail. The 
problem of certification continually arises. The only 
help to be secured from the boys’ or the girls’ phys- 
ical-education departments was by way of assign- 
ment to the care of study halls, thus releasing some 
academic teachers for more classwork. Commer- 
cial, music, and art departments present similar 
problems. 

Turning our consideration, for the moment, away 
from Table I, we ascertained through the heads of 
departments, which of their teachers would be will- 
ing to undertake certain work outside of their re- 
spective departments. We found that the commer- 
cial department could help out in mathematics, so, 
also, can the social-science department. Foreign 
language could assist the English, who could assist 


science. So a tentative offer was made to release 
one teacher from the science department. 

Now our reduction listed four teacher units, and 
since one or two special groups of pupils might be 
sent to us from tributary schools, we rested from 
our labors and reported our findings to the assist- 
ant superintendent who supervises this high school. 

The selection of the individuals to be taken from 
a faculty depends upon the rule — ‘The last as- 
signed shall be the first to go” if no special distinc- 
tions of subjects taught are present. 

Our new term’s master-program was made, after 
due consideration of the teacher reductions just 
mentioned. However, we shall keep the teachers as 
members of our faculty and rearrange the master- 
program. Should no need for the teacher units 
develop in other senior or junior high schools, thus, 
a puzzling problem may either be solved. or merely 
postponed. 


Answers to Questions 
Ben W. Frazier 


Q.: What is the present proportion of men and 
of women teachers? Is the relative proportion of 
men increasing or decreasing? 

A.: About one teacher in five is a man. The pro- 
portion of men is now slowly increasing. The pro- 
portion had been decreasing for a half century prior 
to 1920. 

Q.: Where can I secure condensed presentations 
or digests of current periodical literature in the 
field of education? 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 

Our government is the greatest experiment 

in democracy in all history. Whether it shall 

stand or fall depends upon the education of 
its future citizens. 

—Superintendent Frank Cody, 

Detroit, Michigan 

Oe ee ee eee eee ee ee 


A.: Write to Loyola Educational Digest, 3441 
North Ashland Avenue, Chicago. They issue digests 
ten times a year of important articles on education. 

Q.: How much is spent yearly in the United 
States on public-school education? 

A.: More than $2,100,000,000 was spent during 
1929 on public-supported elementary and_ high 
schools. 


Q.: Where can I get a complete list of private 
teachers’ agencies? What do they charge for their 
services? 

A.: Write to the Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for their list, which is one of the best. 
The agencies usually charge about 5 per cent of the 
first year’s salary of the teacher. You will find a 
number of reliable agencies listed in the advertising 
columns of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 


Q.: What is the average salary of teachers in 
state normal schools and teachers’ colleges? 
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Happier! 


We have shortened hours. We have done away with corporal 
punishment. We have devised methods of making school-work 
easier .. . more like play. And we are constantly making changes 
in the physical appointments of our schools, that they may be 
more comfortable, cheerful and livable. 

Specialists in school architecture, decoration and education, 
all agree that colorful surroundings have a definite effect on the 
mental comfort and cheerfulness of pupils—and have discovered 
that one of the most desirable and practical ways to bring color 
into the schoolroom is to install resilient floors of Sealex Linoleum 
or Sealex Treadlite Tile. 

Sealex floors are as far removed from the hard, drab-looking 
school floors of yesterday as the modern fountain pen from the 
old-fashioned stylus. They are not only colorful — they are 
quiet, comfortable and sanitary, as well! This last, because Sealex 
materials are spot-proof and stain-proof — easy to clean. Spilled 


things don’t matter! 


(See next page 





For floors in kindergartens. ¢ymmnasiums, ete.. special decorative or utilitarian designs may be inlaid in contrasting colors— 


thus providing permanent markers for games. class formations, ete, 


(Continued from preceding page) 
Since neither wear nor every-day 
accidents will dull or mar their beauty, 
Sealex materials justify the use of pleas- 


ing colors underfoot. 


Sealex floors may be as simple and 
Inexpensive, or as richly decorative, as 


the location warrants. 


For ordinary class and study rooms, 
simply designed floors, such-as Sealex 
Battleship Linoleum or Sealex Jaspé 
Linoleum. are indicated, and their soft 
harmonious tones are particularly pleas- 


ing and restful. 


But for such locations as the entrance 
hall. dining-room. library. private office. 
ete., nothing could be more appropriate 


than designed-to-order floors of Sealex 





New Jaspé Effects 
lhe new pastel shades in 
Sealex Jaspé Linoleum 
will be welcomed by 
school executives who 
realize the possibilities 
of this subdued, vet dee- 
orative. type of floor. 





Here are illustrated two 
restful colors of Sealex 
Jaspé Linoleum. Above: 
“Roseglow.” At right 


“Lake-blue.” 





Treadlite Tile—plain or marble-ized. 
These cork-composition tiles offer 
distinctive beauty. The floor design 
at the left illustrates the use of two of 
the many tile colors available. 

It is a very simple matter to have 
Sealex floors installed in any school 
either as part of the original equip- 
ment. or over the present floors. Let 
us explain our nation-wide expert in- 
stallation service, as rendered through 
Authorized Contractors of Bonded 
Floors. We'll gladly confer with you, 
no obligation. 

Write us for further information, 
or for our authoritative booklet, 
“Facts You Should Know about Re- 


silient Floors for Schools.” 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
General Office: Kearny, NJ. 


BONDED FLOORS are floors of 
Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Tread- 
lite Tile, backed by a Guaranty 
Bond issued by the U.S. Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company. 
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A.: The median average salary of professors in 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges that differ- 
entiate instructors by faculty ranks is about $3,000 
on a basis of nine months service, and $3,450 on 
a basis of nine months service and summer session 
teaching. Instructors other than professors in these 
institutions receive about $2,200 for nine months, 
or $2,600 for nine months and summer session. The 
typical president or principal receives about $6,000 
annually. 

Q.: How much money do high-school students 
need to enter college, with a view toward working 
their way through? Where is the best place to go? 
What is the cost in the average college or university 
for a year’s work? 

A.: You should have enough money to pay your 
expenses for the first term or semester, say from 
$200 up. State universities, and state colleges and 
normal schools in large cities, offer good opportuni- 
ties, but not the only opportunities. The average 
minimum expense in state universities is about 
$500, and in all higher institutions about $750. This 
does not include personal expenses. 

Q.: To whom should applications for teaching 
positions be addressed? Where can I get a list of 
such authorities? 

A.: For public-school positions, address the su- 
perintendents of schools, a list of whom may be 
found in Office of Education Bulletin (1929) No. 1. 
Educational Directory, which may be secured from 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, for 30 
cents. Ascertain if possible if suitable vacancies ex- 
ist before making formal application. 

Q.: In what fields, if any, is there an oversupply 
of teachers? An undersupply? 

A.: It is unsafe to generalize for the country as 
a whole; standards of training, requirements for 
employment, and numerous other factors differ 
greatly among the states and within the states. In 
general, an apparent oversupply of arts and science 
high-school teachers, and of elementary teachers, is 
reported from many sections; and undersupply of 
teachers of special or non-academic subjects, such 
aS music, physical education, art, and vocational 
subjects is reported from some sections. There is 
beyond question many reports of teacher oversup- 
ply at present, but the “oversupply” is possibly an 
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USES A W & T CHLORINATOR IN ITS SWIMMING POOL 


Swim in Drinking Water 


The Board of Education and Health Authorities in 
Cleveland insist on the highest standards of quality 
for water in all swimming pools in the public schools 
of that city. Because chlorination is the most efficient 
as well as most economical method for sterilizing the 
water in these pools it has their full endorsement. 


equipment. 


Write for our technical publication on swimming pool sanitation 


WALLACE éy» TIERNAN CO.. Inc. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEW YORK DALLAS CHATTANOOGA CHARLOTTE BUFFALO PITTSBURGH | 
LOS ANGELES OGDEN DETROIT ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY INDIANAPOLIS \=| 
JACKSONVILLE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY BOSTON SPOKANE } 

SEATTLE KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
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apparent one only, due to the large number of in- 
dividuals with inferior training or experience who 
are seeking teaching positions. Such “oversupply” is 
automatically cut down when standards of employ- 
ment are raised sufficiently high. 


Q.: How many private high schools and acad- 
emies are there in the United States? Is the number 
increasing or decreasing? 

A.: In 1928, 2,448 such schools reported to the 
Office of Education, an increase of only 8.9 per cent 
since 1915. The number of pupils enrolled, how- 
ever, has increased 73.6 per cent during the same 
period. 

Q.: What does it cost the state to train a teacher? 

A.: The answer depends upon the size of the 
state institutions. According to figures of the United 
States Office of Education, reported costs in teach- 
ers’ college for nine months’ work, on a basis of all 
current expenditures. ranges from an average an- 
nual per capita cost of $263.46 in colleges with 
enrollment of 2,000 or more, to a cost of $439.67 
in colleges with an average annual enrollment of 
fewer than 400 students. Costs in the normal 
schools are somewhat less, and in the universities 
more. 


Q.: What is the largest college or university? 
What is meant by the term “Empires of Higher 
Education”? 

A.: The answer depends upon the definition of 
“largest.” According to the latest figures available, 
Harvard University has the largest endowment; 
$82,820,000. Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas has the largest campus and grounds, in- 
cluding farms: 14,295 acres. Yale University has 
the highest evaluation of buildings: $39,488,279. 
Columbia University in 1927-1928, had the largest 
enrollment of resident students: 36,688; but the 
University of California had the largest total enroll- 
ment, including class extension and correspondence 
students: 66,000. The term “Empires of Higher 
Education” probably arose as the result of the in- 
crease of institutions, such as California and Colum- 
bia, that have attached to their organization junior 
colleges within the regions served by the larger or 
parent institutions. The huge size of some institu- 
tions mav also have suggested the term. 


Students 


Chlorine carries its sterilizing power into the pool, 
which is a fundamental principle in swimming pool 
sanitation. Regardless of the bathing load a clean, 
safe pool may be assured by proper adjustment of 
the chlorine solution using W & T chlorine control 
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Q.: How many students attend high schools or 
other secondary schools in the United States? 

A.: According to the Office of Education, there 
were 4,132,125 such students in 1926. This includes 
only students in the conventional four years of 
preparatory or public-high-school grades. The num- 
ber in 1910 was 1,111,393, but it is reported that 
the rate of growth has been slowing up somewhat 
for the past four or five years. 

Q.: What proportion of high-school graduates at 
the present time go to college or other higher insti- 
tutions of learning? 

A.: Nearly 50 per cent. 


SCHOOL 


School Lands and Funds 


School facilities must be made available to every 
educable child, and all land in the county must be 
embraced in some school district (Hemenway’s 
code of 1927, §8674; Miss. constitution of 1890, 
§§201, 205, 207).— Myers v. Board of Super- 
visors of De Soto County, 125 Southern reporter 
718, Miss. 

State-aid funds apportioned to common-school 
districts based on separate or minority scholastic 
enumeration must be used for separate or minority 
schools (Okla. constitution, art. 11, §3; Okla. com- 
plete statutes of 1921, §10322).— Board of Com- 
missioners of Okmulgee County v. School Dist. 
No. 25, Okmulgee county, 283 Pacific reporter 
1008, Okla. 

Where warrants were drawn against the funds 
payable to an independent school district on ac- 
count of separate scholastic enumeration, an in- 
dependent district which has received benefits 
cannot recover judgment therefore against the 
county (Okla. complete statutes of 1921, §10315; 
constitution, art. 11, §3).— Board of Commis- 
sioners of Okmulgee County v. Board of Educa- 
tion of City of Okmulgee, 283 Pacific reporter 
1010, Okla 
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Multi-phon 
the Central Unit 





“Students have keener interest in the school,” so states a super- 
intendent where our “Selective Address” system is installed. 
There is something about radio that is fascinating to them; it 
spurs their minds to greater activity. Why not give all boys 
and girls this greater privilege now? 


The Multi-Phone, or central unit, is complete in one compact 
attractive cabinet designed for both old or new buildings. 
Placed near the superintendent’s or principal’s desk, he can by 
simple adjustment of switches on upper part of cabinet, send 
suitable radio programs to any or all rooms in the building 
where loud speakers are installed. 


With the microphone conveniently placed on his desk, he can 


“Selective Address” System 


for small or large school building 


Room Control from main office for Radio, Phonograph, and Microphone 


“The Best 


Investment 


A Community 
Can Make” 















ULTI-I ROL 





for small installations 


Our Multi-Trol is especially designed for schools where a small 
“Selective Address” system is desired, limited to twenty loud 
speakers. It can easily be hooked up to any radio set, and radio, 
phonograph music or voice can be transmitted to any or all 
rooms where loud speakers are installed. 


Both control unit and microphone may be conveniently placed 











tors to his classrooms. 





send announcements to rooms at any time. Our “Selective 
Address” system enables him to bring the world’s best educa- 


1610 MONROE AVENUE 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





The courts cannot review the discretion of the 
county superintendent of schools in passing upon 
contracts between school-district trustees and 
teachers. — Duncan v. Bowman, 22 Southwestern 
reporter (2d), 683, Tex. Civ. App. Where there 
is absence of fraud or abuse of discretion, the court 
could not compel the board of a consolidated dis- 
trict to maintain elementary schools in original 
school districts (Tex. revised statutes of 1925, arts. 
2682, 2806 et seq.).—Dyer v. Consolidated 
School Dist. No. 5, Callahan County, 22 South- 
western reporter (2d), 712, Tex. Civ. App. 

Schools and School Districts 

A school district cannot be changed to deprive 
an educable child of school facilities within con- 
venient reach (Hemingway's code of 1927, §8674; 
Miss. constitution of 1890, §§201, 205, 207). — 
Myers v. Board of Supervisors of De Soto County, 
125 Southern reporter 718, Miss. 

School authorities cannot so run boundaries of 
a school district as to gerrymander educable chil- 
dren of the district out of school facilities. (Hem- 
ingway’s code of 1927, §8674; Miss. constitution 
of 1890, §§201, 205, 207.— Myers v. Board of 
Supervisors of De Soto County, 125 Southern 
reporter 718, Miss. 

County school trustees are held without juris- 
diction to annex a common-school district to an 
independent school district, where the approval of 
the respective boards of school trustees was not 
obtained (Tex. revised statutes of 1925, art. 2922 
A, as amended by the general and special laws of 
the 40th legislature, first called session of 1927, 
c. 78.—Brockman v. Echols, 22 Southwestern 
reporter (2d), 686, Tex. Civ. App. 

Parents of children who have finished prescribed 
school courses, and who are attending high schools 
outside of the district, are not “patrons” when the 
high school is not conducted in the district. (Hem- 
ingway’s code of 1927, §§8743, 8745). — Myers v. 
Board of Supervisors of De Soto County, 125 
Southern reporter 718, Miss. 

School-District Government 

Authorizing the election of members of a board 
of school commissioners of the city of Charlotte 
at an election held for members of the city council 


is held unauthorized (N. C. Priv. Laws of 1923, 
c. 78, as amended by the Priv. Laws of 1929, c. 
142; C. S. 2900; Municipal Corporation act of 
1917, plan D, 1, et. seq.). — State v. Brenzier, 151 
Southeastern reporter 254, 198 N. C. 217. 

The reélection of school directors did not deprive 
the court of the power to decide the guilt of 
charges in a petition for the removal, filed during 
the preceding term (Pa. school code, 217 Pa. 
statutes of 1920, §4699).— In re Throop Borough 
School Directors, 148 Atlantic reporter 518, Pa. 

A final decree in a proceeding for the removal of 
school directors fixed the rights of the parties as 
of the date when proceedings were commenced (Pa. 
school code, 217, Pa. statutes of 1920, 4699). — 
In re Throop Borough School Directors, 148 Atlan- 
tic reporter 518, Pa. 

School-District Property 

A contractor cannot bind the surety by promises 
or agreements with one having knowledge of 
abandonment of the contract.— Southern Surety 
Co. v. Eoff, 22 Southwestern reporter (2d), 964, 
Tex. Civ. App. 

A surety completing a school building contract 
and seeing a laborer on the job, and reaping the 
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SCHOOL HEALTH WORK 

The physician’s work in public schools has 
not received from either the public or the 
medical profession the recognition that its 
importance deserves. Reasons for this lack of 
recognition are many and diverse, but may be 
summarized under two heads: first, a general 
failure of realization on the part of the public 
of the paramount importance of children’s 
health as a factor in their education; and, 
second, the failure of school physicians to or- 
ganize, and to demand a more comprehensive 
and efficient type of service from their own 

members, and a better economic status. 
—John L. C. Coffin, M.D. 
Los Angeles, California 
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on the superintendent’s or principal’s desk. 
With our “Selective Address” system you Write for 
can enjoy, at low cost, the many good pro- 
grams which are now on the air. 


MULTILSELECTO PHONOGRAPH, INC. 


Particulars 











benetit of his services is held liable therefore ac- 
cording to the laborers contract. — Southern 
Surety Co. v. Eoff, 22 Southwestern reporter (2d). 
064, Tex. Civ. App. 

Contributory negligence is a defense to the 
actions to recover against the county, municipality, 
or school district for injuries resulting from a 
dangerous condition of the streets, highways, or 
property (Calif. statutes of 1923, p. 675).— 
Brooks v. City of Monterey, 283, Pacific reporter 
977, Calif. App. 

School-District Taxation 

The legislature cannot directly, or indirectly. 
tax property in an independent school district to 
furnish high-school facilities to nonresidents. — 
City of Dallas v. Love, 23 Southwestern reporter 
(2d), 431, Tex. Civ. App. 

The taxpayers cannot question the validity ot 
a rural high-school district in a proceeding to 
restrain the establishment but only by quo war- 
ranto in the state’s name (Tex. revised statutes of 
1925, arts. 2922 a. 2922 c.). — Lewis v. Simmonds, 
23 Southwestern reporter (2d), 504, Tex. Civ. App. 


Teachers 

The directors of a consolidated district can con- 
tract with a teacher for a term longer than three 
months, notwithstanding the failure of the electors 
to determine that the school should be taught for 
a longer period (Crawford and Moses’ Digest, 
§8952).— Consolidated School Dist. No. 1 v. 
Fitzgerald, 23 Southwestern reporter (2d), 263, 
Ark. 

A school board with the power of boards in 
charge of common schools cannot make a valid 
contract with a teacher prior to the annual meet- 
ing. (Revised statutes of Kans. of 1923, 72—401, 
72—406, 72—407, 72—701, 72—1027, 72—3507). 
— Calloway v. Atlanta Rural High-School Dist. 
No. 2, 284 Pacific reporter 377, Kans. 

Legislative grants and prohibitions automatically 
become part of the agreement for the employment 
of teachers. —Chehock v. Independent School 
Dist. of Marion, 228 Northwestern reporter 585, 


lowa. 
(Concluded on Page 84) 
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|‘ the supervision of school activities, an automatic 
system of communication between the many class 


rooms and departments is an absolute necessity. 


Principals and head-masters, in schools where Strowger 
P-A-X is installed, find this automatic interior telephone 
system an essential tool of efficiency. For checking up 
absentees, for obtaining immediate connections with cus- 
todians, for summoning pupils, for instructing teachers, 
as well as a variety of routine uses—Strowger P-A-X has 
practical uses without end. 


Technically, Strowger P-A-X is everything that could 
be desired in an interior communication system. It is 
made by the originators of the automatic telephone and 





Strowger P-A-X 


is Essential ! 





In answer to the modern vogue for 
color the popular Monophone may 
now be had, not only in black, but 
also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Made of solid colored synthetic resins 
with chromium or gold plated fittings. 








Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 


IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 


ty, is the only private automatic telephone system that is 
a built of apparatus adopted as standard by public telephone 
= companies. The equipment is rugged and durable, easy 
tel to maintain and practically trouble free. 
Strowger engineering service is backed by more than 
i forty years of experience in the production of automatic 
, : telephone equipment for service the world over. Strowger 
~ engineers will welcome the opportunity of making a survey 
reer of any school project calling for interior telephone equip- 
and ment and recommending accordingly. 
- Bulletin 1026 gives further details. A copy is yours for 
war- : 
of the asking. 
nds, 
= | STROWGER-AUTOMAT 
== & =—— "*N [ 
con- OoOraAkw SvYsSTEens 
hree 
wi INCLUDE: 
: f Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling ‘Systems 
t 10r Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X) 
gest, Code Signal Systems (Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
1 v. Tele-Chec Systems (for Theatres) Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
263 Railway Communication Equipment 
=a Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories 
is mm 
valid S 
. : et- Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 
01, ey ee * csetilieeeaeiniinaeeas 
Pi — _————_— _Agfomatic Electric Inc. 
507). —==SS————=—=S= Factory and General Offices: 
Dist. 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
ically 3 SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES - Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: New York: Atlanta: adelpt 
ae t GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
— ; Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: 
—~ & ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: 
r J00, 


London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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EACH ROOM COMPLETELY “SEALED” AGAINST ALL NOISE AND ODORS 





INING room, gymnasium, auditorium, classroom 
D every type of space can be effectively subdivided with Circle A 
Folding Partitions. They enable one room to do the work of many. 
They provide effective insulation against sound and odors. They form 


good-looking walls. 


Circle A Folding Partitions are made in two types . 


Quiet Fold. Either type is available in four designs of surface treatment. 


New York Office: 


| 








(Concluded from Page 82) 

A law authorizing a school board to discharge a 
teacher for cause impliedly has .provided for a 
notice to the teacher (Iowa code of 1927, 4237). 
—Chehock v. Independent School Dist. of Marion, 
228 Northwestern reporter 585, Iowa. 

An error of the school board in the conduct of 
a hearing for the discharge of a teacher for cause 
did not defeat the jurisdiction of the subject matter 
(Iowa code of 1927, §§4237, 4298, 4302). — Che- 
hock v. Independent School Dist. of Marion, 228 
Northwestern reporter 585, lowa. 

A teacher cannot recover the balance of the 
contracted compensation after the closing of a 
school for attendance below the statutory minimum 
(La. act No. 100 of 1922; La. civ. code, arts. 2021, 
2026, 2031).— Neilson v. Lincoln Parish School 
Board, 125 Southern reporter 458, La. App. 

A board of examiners, in allowing a teacher 
credit for two years’ business service, exceeded its 
authority (Greater New York Charter, 1091). 
Langdon v. Teachers’ Retirement Board of City of 
“ New York, 238 N. Y. S. 642, 135 Misc. Report 
271, order affirmed 235 N. Y. S. 827, 226 Appl. 
Div. 870, N. Y. Sup. 

Pupils 

An injunction against transferring a colored 
pupil from a school for white children to a colored 
school, on the sole ground that the distance was 
unreasonable, is held properly refused (Kans. re- 
vised statutes of 1923, §72—1724).— Wright v. 
Board of Education of City of Topeka, 284 Pacific 
reporter 363, Kans. 

The legislature may authorize students residing 
in a district without a school of a particular class 
to attend such schools in neighboring district at 
the home district’s expense, but not in disregard 
of the constitutional provisions (Tex. constitution, 
art. 7, §1).—City of Dallas v. Love, 23 South- 
western reporter (2d), 431, Tex. Civ. App. 

A statute requiring a person having the control 
of children between the ages of 8 and 17 to require 
them to attend a public or a private school, or to 
receive instruction by a competent person, is held 
valid (S. Dak. revised code of 1919, §7642, subds. 
1, 3 (b), as amended by the laws of 1921, c. 199; 
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S. Dak. constitution, U. S. amendment 14, §1).— 
State v. Williams, 228 Northwestern reporter 470, 
S. Dak. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

—A battle between two school boards, one elec- 
tive and the other appointive, was recently settled 
by the courts at Prairie du Chien, Wis. The issue 
arose over the appointment of a superintendent. 
The elective board appointed B. J. Kennedy, high- 
school principal, as superintendent. A_ contro- 
versy arose whereupon the city council ousted 
the elective board and replaced the same with an 
appointive board. The latter appointed A. O. Eagen 
as superintendent. Ouster proceedings were then in- 
stituted by the appointive board. The court decided 
in favor of the elective board and assessed the costs 
against the plaintiffs. The elective board consists 
of W. D. Carroll, Thomas Neugent, and Mrs. Frank 
Haupt. 

—The teacher tenure act of California has been 
upheld by the ruling of Superior Judge Wastover 
in the case of Mrs. Lillian Morris against the 
Pasadena board of education. The court granted 
Mrs. Morris a writ of mandamus to compel the 
board to assign her as a permanent teacher and to 
give her back pay amounting to $8,525. Mrs. 
Morris’ claim was based on the fact that in 1925. 
after two years’ employment, she was informed 
that she was not a permanent teacher, contrary 
to the provisions of the Teachers Tenure Act. 

—Compulsory vaccination in private schools has 
been defeated in the Massachusetts state senate. 
By a vote of 23 to 5, the senate referred the 
matter to the next annual session. Mr. N. P. Sowle, 
a senator from New Bedford, in opposing the vac- 
cination measure, declared that the state had gone 
far enough under the existing law. The present law 
requires vaccination in public schools. Favorable 
discussion on the bill was given by Mr. W. C. 
Daggett, a senator from Somerville, chairman of 
the public health committee, which had recom- 
mended it. 


THE SYRACUSE SALARY DECISION 


The supreme court of New York state, in a deci- 
sion rendered on March 21, has made a ruling up- 


The roller chain drive is entirely concealed. It insures smooth, sure 
action. No floor tracks or bolts are used. Doors are all hinged together 
instead of in pairs for better handling. A movable section seals them 
completely at the floor line. They can be locked shut or open. Celotex 
or Homasote forms the insulation. All erection work is handled by 
Circle A erection engineers and satisfaction guaranteed. Write today 


Farmers Loan and Trust Bldg., 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


IRGE A FOLDING PARITIIONS 
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holding the board of education of Syracuse in the 
school-salaries controversy with the local board of 
estimate and apportionment. In its decision, the 
court pointed out that broad powers given boards 
of education of the state by the education laws of 
1917 have tied the hands of the cities of the state 
so far as control over educational funds is con- 
cerned. - 

As a result of this decision, the salaries of four 
employees in the administrative offices of the board 
of education, together with increases granted 
December 10, 1929, were ordered paid immediately. 
Four school officials, Mr. T. M. Townsend, assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of business affairs, 
Mr. Ernest Cleland, assistant, Miss Lois Maxon, 
secretary to the superintendent, and Mr. John J. 
McKinistry, supervising janitor, had received no 
salaries this year. 

An unallocated salary item of $1,500 was cut out 
of the 1930 budget by the board of estimate and 
apportionment, and although there was no salary 
item in the budget to allow for increases to these 
employees, the school board voted increases. The 
board of estimate subsequently refused to sanction 
the salaries of those over $1,900, and the comp- 
troller refused to audit the salaries of the four 
employees in question. 

In the case, the argument for the estimate board 
was based on the fact that the school board was 
given the salaries asked for in the budget, and that 
the salary item of $1,500 was unallocated. The 
opinion which decides a controversial question be- 
tween the school board and the board of estimate 
is in accord with other decisions handed down since 
1917. In no instance has a city been awarded a 
verdict over a board of education where the ex- 
penditures of school boards have been questioned. 


—During the school year 1928-29, 314,100 
physical defects were treated among school chil- 
dren of New York state, exclusive of those in 
New York City, Buffalo, and Rochester. This is an 
increase of 22,053 over the preceding year. It 
makes a total of 1,433,703 cases which received 
attention under the state system of school medical 
inspection during the past five years. 
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PAMS ARE MADE ONLY BY SAMSON 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Newtonville, Mass. 
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PAM Equipped, F. A. Day Junior High School— 








PMR40 


PAM, the new faculty member 


With a PAM school amplifying system important lectures, 
talks, educational radio programs or phonograph records can be 
reproduced for the pupils in any or all rooms simultaneously. 


HIS system is one which has been designed 

from information as to educational needs sup- 
plied us in a national survey by school boards, 
superintendents, principals and teachers. It is not 
a system adapted from other systems to partially 
fill the wants of the school. 

The lecturer can be in the principal’s office, the 
school auditorium or at any point properly con- 
nected with the amplifier system, and his voice is 
instantly brought to the pupils and teachers. 

The distribution of reproduction in the PAM 
system is at the finger tips of the operator. Vol- 
ume of the programme is both visual and aural, 
assuring the correct level in each room. Whether 
one loud speaker or all are in service, no variation 
in volume is experienced. 

The PAM system is also a group address equip- 
ment for the auditorium, allowing the weaker- 
voiced to be heard distinctly. It may serve 
as an accompaniment to motion pictures or 
entertainments. 


Main Office 
Canton, Mass. 


of saan flog? 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1682 
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The PAM school amplifying system also dis- 
tributes music for setting-up exercises, luncheon, 
dancing, gymnastic instructions, and the school’s 
social functions. 

The finest recordings on phonograph records of 
music, drama, elocution and language are made 
available for any or all classes by a PAM school 
amplifier system. 

PAM equipment operates from the electric light 
socket, entirely eliminating batteries and their 
attendant care. It is made in accordance with 
Underwriters’ requirements. 

The PAM amplifier system is made by the man- 
ufacturer of Samson fire alarm and telegraph 
systems, which have been used in schools for the 
last thirty-five or forty years. 

Our new bulletin ASBJ1 “PAM, The New Voice 
in Education” describes the position of radio pro- 
grams in school curricula and other uses of PAM 
school equipment and installations. Write on your 
letterhead and we will send it promptly. 


(y+ Factories: Canton and 


Watertown, Mass. 
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A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of Education 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 

The year 1932 is to be observed in Washington, 
D. C., with a series of celebrations noting the pass- 
age of 200 years since the birth of George Wash- 
ington. Many of these celebrations will be con- 
ducted under the auspices of educational organiza- 
tions and institutions. A number of important edu- 
cational conventions will be held in the city during 
that year, and educational institutions in Washing- 
ton will take a prominent part in many of the out- 
standing features of the general observances. 
Schools and colleges throughout the country will be 
asked to hold celebrations according to plans out- 
lined in Washington. Some of these will be simul- 
taneous with the Washington programs so that the 
radio may be used. 

Several committees are at work on programs in 
which the schools will be interested. Up until now 
these committees have worked almost independently 
of each other. Realizing this the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. William John Cooper, called to- 
gether a committee of educators from Washington 
and the nearest states, to serve as a central commit- 
tee for all who desire to prepare programs in which 
the schools will be asked to take part. The commit- 
tee met and organized and made tentative plans for 
- work. Its early work was getting in touch with 
the various groups with which it will come in con- 
tact in the future. The members of the commit- 
tee are: 

J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association; S. D. Shankland, Secretary of the 
Department of Superintendence; J. E. Morgan, Ed- 
itor of the N.E.A. Journal; Harris Hunt, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, Virginia; W. S. 
Cook, state superintendent of public instruction, 
West Virginia; A. S. Cook, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Maryland; H. V. Halloway, state 
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superintendent of public instruction, Delaware; C. 
H. Elliott, state commissioner of education, New 
Jersey; J. A. H. Keith, state commissioner of edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania; Frank W. Ballou, superin- 
tendent of schools, Washington; D. A. Weglein, 
superintendent of schools, Baltimore; Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia. 

Also on the committee is President C. H. Mar- 
vin, of George Washington University, representing 
the Federal Schoolmen’s Club. This is an organiza- 
tion of 125 men in the District of Columbia and 
immediate vicinity, in educational work of national 
or local type. 


School Auditorium Construction 


Valuable information relative to school-audito- 
rium construction, particularly in regard to their 
acoustics, is contained in a new circular, just issued 
by*the United States Bureau of Standards, giving 
the results of several years of study of this 
question. 

The usual defects of the school auditorium trom 
the standpoint of its acoustics are echo, dead spots, 
and reverberation. Echo and reverberation are seri- 
ous defects, since the prolongation of one sound, 
such as a musical note or a spoken syllable, may in- 
terfere with the next sound, producing hopeless con- 
fusion. This is likewise a difficult defect to remove, 
and should be prevented by foresight in construc- 
tion. Whenever possible, the architect should avoid 
circular halls and smooth, hard-finished walls. Sur 
faces, such as the ceiling and even the proscenium 
arch in theaters, should be broken up into irregular 
areas to scatter the reflected sound. 

Dead spots and sound foci, which result as a con- 
sequence of reverberation-producing conditions, 
may be treated in the same way. Balconies require 
special treatment; where low and deep they are 
almost certain to be unsatisfactory. 

A certain amount of reverberation does not last 
long enough to interfere with the next succeeding 
sound. A table of acceptable limits of reverbera- 
tion time for rooms of different volumes, with 
formulas for calculating the reverberation time, are 
given. Values are also given for the sound-absorb- 
ing powers of different materials, as compared with 


By William J. O'Shea, Superintendent of Schools in 
New York City, showed 71 new schools opened, 70 of 
these FERALUN equipped. 

The New York Times commenting editorially on the 
report (reproduced herewith) stresses the necessity of 

unceasing inspection and constant repair.” 

Of all places requiring “unceasing inspection and 
constant repair” in a school building the stairs are of 
especial importance and unless properly equipped with 
a safe and durable tread are the cause of most of the 


FERALUN anti-slip treads have been used in several 
hundred public schools in New York City during the 
past eighteen years and during that entire period it has not 
heen necessary toexpendany money forrepairs or upkeep. 

Make your repairs with FERALUN treads and no 
further repairs will be necessary. 


YORK CITY, - - 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK 














an open window, which constitutes an almost per- 
fect absorber. 

Practical general directions for designing an audi- 
torlum are included in the circular which points 
out that rooms of certain sizes are best for specific 
purposes. Thus, a theater should be of moderate 
size, While an auditorium for musical purposes may 
be much larger. In case an orchestra is reénforced 
by an organ, due allowance must be made, or the 
organ may drown out the other instruments. Great 
care should be used in selecting the interior finish 
so as to reduce the reverberation time to a proper 
value. There should be no difficulty in selecting 
suitable trimmings, since sound-absorbing materials 
of many commercial kinds are available. 

Educational Exhibit, Office of Education 

The United States Office of Education has re- 
ceived a valuable education exhibit as a gift from 
Mrs. Theodore Andrae, of Milwaukee. It consists 
of a frieze illustrating the history of communication 
throughout the ages, grouped in three sections en- 
titled “Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow.” There 
are elaborate panels of the hemispheres by James 
Dougherty, and a large revolving globe of the earth 
showing the lines of communication. It is the major 
part of an exhibit made at the World Federation of 
Education Association in Geneva last August, and 
is known as the Andrae World Interdependence Ex- 
hibit, which was directed by Miss Elizabeth Wat- 
son of New York. 

As soon as the present federal building makes 
space available, the exhibit will be given a promi- 
nent place in the Office of Education in the Interior 
Building. It will be open to the public and is ex- 
pected to be one of the points of interest to visitors 
to Washington, and particularly to those interested 
in planning school exhibits. 

Congressional School Economy for the District 

of Columbia 

The annual appropriation bill for the schools of 
Washington, passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, omits the salaries of 78 kindergarten teachers 
in the present system. This is in accordance with 
the recommendation of a member of Congress, who 

(Concluded on Page 88) 
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Each block is a complete square 
or rectangular unit of three or 
more flooring strips, in oak, 
walnut, maple, beech, light and 
dark Philippine mahogany, 
yellow pine, either beveled or 
square edge, 634" to 12” squares, 
13/16” thickness, all grades. Rec- 
tangle sizes 6x12", 634"x131". 
*CELLized by a chemical treat, 
to reduce the tendency to change 
in size. Insect and decay resistant. 


Architects: Mann, 


laid by R. Cluck 


hy 


“CELLized Wood Floor Blocks 


were selected for the 


North Little Rock High School! 


CHOOL construction experts agree 

that perhaps in no other type of struc- 
ture is a floor expected to meet so many 
exacting requirements as in a modern 
school. It should first of all be durable, 
yet comfortable, neither too hard or too 
soft, sustaining constant heavy use, with 
ease and noislessness under foot. It 
should be reasonably inexpensive in 
both original and upkeep cost. It should 
also display beauty of a type which 
develops the aesthetic appreciation of 
school children. 


*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks com- 
bine these advantages to a degree not 


Ark. 40,000 square 





Wanger ( King, Little Rock, 
feet 9-inch *CELL-ized Blocks 
Flooring Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


enjoyed by any other floor material. 
They will not wear out, yet are comfort- 
able under foot and quiet. The floor is 
sound deadening, as the blocks are laid 
directly over concrete in EVERBOND, a 
plastic cement which provides a resilient 
base not possible with ordinary wood 
floors. The unit block is rapidly laid. 


Maple and beech blocks are used unfinished 


A very material saving in finishing cost is 
effected by maple and beech blocks, factory- 
sanded, then *CELLized, which need only be 
laid over any level sub-floor before use. Clean- 
ing, if necessary, and polishing may be accom- 
plished in one operation by the application of 
hard paste-wax. 





Sold through lumber dealers everywhere; manufactured by 


E. L. BRUCE CO. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
THE LONG-BELL LUMBER CO. 


NASHVILLE HARDWOOD FLOORING CO. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


“CELLized Oak Flooring 


Memphis, Tennessee 
3 Kansas City, Missouri 
Nashville, Tennessee 


° Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Inc. 


PHIS —~ TENNESSEE 























Front and back of 634" block 


*CELLized wood floorblocks 

are guaranteed by *CELL- 
ized Oak Flooring Inc. Laid 
only by Licensed Flooring 
Contractors. The names of 
those licensed to use this 
label in your locality will be 
supplied upon request 
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C ELLized Oak Flooring INC 


MEMPHIS 


*CELLized planks and strip flooring 
are obtainable through licensees 
of *CELLized Oak Flooring Inc. 
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THE CHAMBERLIN -VANDERBILT HOTEL 


CHOSE HARTSHORN WINDOW 


FOR 432 WINDOWS! 


The Chamberlin -Vanderbilt, at Old Point Comfort, Virginia, 
is an all-year tourist hotel that selected its equipment on the 
basis of continuously satisfying service. The window shades— 
432 of them—are of Hartshorn Shade Cloth—spun, woven 
and finished by Stewart Hartshorn and are mounted on Harts- 


horn Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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proposed a plan of economy. His plan in general, is 
to have each kindergarten conduct two daily ses- 
sions, one in the forenoon and the other in the 
afternoon. They would be attended by different sets 
of children, but taught by the same teacher. This, 
he said, would make necessary only one half as 
many kindergarten teachers as at present. Washing- 
ton’s kindergartens are already conducted on the 
one-session plan. The proposed plan would be the 
same, as far as the children are concerned, except 
that the daily session would be shorter by about 
one hour. For the teachers it would be a two-ses- 
sion plan, with two different sets of children, and 
it would increase their hours of actual classroom 
work by about two hours a day. 

The 78 teachers released from kindergarten work 
would be retained in the school system as first- 
grade teachers, to fill vacancies occurring through 
retirement and promotion in the regular course of 
events. It would mean an actual decrease in the 
teaching staff of 78. 

The board of education which hesitated to take 
action on the proposal, were forced to do so by 
the District congress of parent-teacher association, 
which objected to the congressional proposal, and 
after taking up the matter with the various school 
parent-teacher associations and citizens’ associa- 
tions asked for a hearing before the board. After 
the hearing the congress of parent-teacher associa- 
tions asked the board to order Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
superintendent of schools, to appear before the 
Senate subcommittee on appropriations and insist 
on the restoration of the funds for the present 78 
teachers. The board voted on the question of 
whether or not a special subcommittee should be 
sent, Dr. Ballou to be a member of that commit- 
tee. A tie vote resulted; seven members of the 
board were present, six voting. The chairman re- 
fused to vote and break the tie. The board will take 
no action, leaving the Senate committee to make its 
own decision. Representatives of the congress of 
parent-teacher associations and the citizens’ asso- 
ciations, will appear, however, before the Senate 
committee and urge the restoration of the 78 teach- 
ers eliminated by the bill. 


Education by Radio 

B. H. Darrow, supervisor of radio education for 
the Ohio State Department of Education is in 
charge of the most advanced use of the radio in 
schoolwork in the country, the Ohio plan, which 
has been in operation for two years. A one-hour 


program is broadcasted from Columbus every 
school day. The majority of schools in the state 
have receiving sets. The program is carefully ar- 
ranged to supplement the regular school-teaching 
program 

Eight state departments of education are now 
giving regular programs for the same purpose as 
the Ohio broadcasting. Six other state departments 
broadcast at irregular periods, but the programs 
are primarily for adults and those interested in the 
school development in the states, and are not in- 
tended as a part of the school-teaching program. 

Approximately 75 colleges and universities in the 
United States have broadcasting systems, from 
which educational programs are sent at regularly 
advertised periods. These are used in the “exten- 
sion service” of these institutions. An additional 
80 colleges use commercial stations for the same 
purposes, having no stations of their own. 

The National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio has prepared a brief set of rules for 
those who are called upon to give educational pro- 
grams on the radio. They are: “Write out your 
exact wording, begin with one or two short, striking 
statements. Present your subject on the level of 13- 
year-old listeners. Use a few pertinent historical 
illustrations. Anecdotes, short, and clearly to the 
point, are good. Avoid too much generalization. 
Minimize preachment and advice Revise your 
manuscript for clearness and delivery. Reread aloud 
several times under the watch. Speak distinctly into 
the microphone. Do not change your position while 
speaking.” 


Student Communists in Washington High Schools 

For several months the District of Columbia 
has been disturbed by the activities of communistic 
propaganda, distributed in the public high schools, 
supposedly by the Young Pioneers of America, a 
student-communist organization. Rumors of such 
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activities have been current in the city. Several 
high-school pupils, making “soap box” addresses on 
the streets in the downtown section, have been ar- 
rested for blocking the traffic or on other technical 
charges. 

Citizens’ associations have taken up the matter 
and are demanding a thorough investigation by the 
school board. At a recent meeting of the school 
board an official of the mid-citizens’ association 
presented evidence that communistic propaganda is 
active in the schools. Two high-school boys from 
different schools were brought before the board to 
testify that they had received printed circulars, 
presumably communistic propaganda. The board 
has the matter under serious consideration. 

One circular, called the “Red Cadet,” distributed 
in mimeographed form, threatens a school strike on 
May Day, and reads as follows: “Fellow Cadets and 
Students: We guess vou are wondering why this 
bulletin is issued and who issues it. A well-organized 
and systematic propaganda campaign is being con- 
ducted by the school authorities, directed by the 
War Department. The military organizations in the 
high schools are a part of the gigantic preparations 
for the coming war. .. . The Young Communist 
League of America is the only youth organization 
fighting these sinister war preparations. We shall 
expose the militaristic propaganda of Wall Street 
and show the true nature of it. We students and 
cadets must realize that we must not fight our own 
brothers whether it be in England, Latin America, 
China, the Soviet Union, or right here in the United 
| 

“We are sure to be successful in our expose of 
the lying propaganda in the schools. We are con- 
fident that all intelligent high-school students and 
cadets will help The Red Cadet by distributing, dis- 
cussing, and writing articles for it. 





—Bakersfield, Calif. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $50,000 for a grammar school in 
the Horace Mann School District. 

—Hastings, Nebr. A new graded school will be 
erected, at a cost of $125,000. 

—McCook, Nebr., is planning the erection of a 
graded school, at a cost of $75,000. 
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The Oakland High School, Oakland, California, obtained better acoustics by applying 


type “B” Acousti-Celotex to the ceilings. 


Acousti-Celotex is the only acoustical 


material that can be stenciled and painted without loss of acoustical value. 


No noisy reverberations 
nor jumbled words 
in this auditorium 


Here ceilings of Acousti- 
Celotex make every word 
clearly audible 
listener 


to every 


T’S always a pleasure to listen to lec- 
tures and school entertainments in 


the auditorium of the Oakland High 
School. 


lor in this beautiful auditorium mu- 
sical notes are never blurred . . . listen- 
ers never have to strain to catch the 
words of speakers. . 

The reason is simple. Acousti-Celotex, 
applied to the ceilings, guiets noise and 
eliminates distorting reverberations. 


Hundreds of schools have solved their 
acoustical problems with Acousti-Celotex. 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


is the trademark of and indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Acousti — CELOTEx 


FOR LESS NOISE - BETTER HEARING 








Many use it, too, to absorb classroom 
noise .. . to quiet the racket in corridors, 


manual training shops, gymnasiums. 


Acousti-Celotex is a noise-absorbing 
cane fibre tile that comes in single, fin- 
ished units which are quickly applied to 
the ceilings in old or new buildings. It 
is the only acoustical material that can 


be painted and repainted, even with lead 
and oil paints, without impairing its 
sound-absorbing efficiency. 

Let us explain how this remarkable 
material will improve study conditions 
in your school. Mail the coupon below. 
The services of our engineers are avail- 
able to help you solve your acoustical 
problems. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada: 


Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Sales distributors throughout the World 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by 


approved Acousti-Celotex contractors. 








| THE CELOTEX COMPANY, 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Name 


City 


A. S. B. J.-5-30 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your interesting new folder, ‘‘Better Study Conditions 
in Schools.”’ 


Address 


State 
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Strength 


HE right time to think of 

cutting your insurance costs 

is when you are drawing up the 
plans for a new building. Certain 
methods of construction can be 
followed, certain safeguards can be 
included that will not only reduce 
your insurance costs, but will also 
provide greater security to life and 
property. 


This phase of construction is a 
specialist’s job. The fire preven- 
tion engineers of The Home Insur- 
ance Company will gladly co-op- 
erate with you and your architects 


is the time to 
save on your 
Insurance Costs 


in planning new buildings so as to 
make them as fire resistive as 
possible. 


It is often possible to make minor 
changes in present buildings so that 
they too will be entitled to a lower 
rate of insurance and will afford 
greater security to the investment 
involved and to the lives of the chil- 
dren entrusted to your care. 

The service of these engineers is 
free and can be obtained through 
the local agent for The Home or by 
writing direct to the company at 
59 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


Fire and Allied Lines of Insurance 


- Reputation 


THE HOME &csxeasy NEW YORK 


CASH CAPITAL $24,000,000 


WILFRED KURTH, President 


- « «+ Service 
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Designers of the First School Book Covers 


Distributors of the First Free Advertising Covers 


Originators of the ‘Holden System for Preserving 
Books — 


We built 


FOLDESN BOOK COVERS 


to increase the Lives and Service of Free Textbooks and to Provide 


a Sanitary means of transferring soiled books and they are Now 
considered an Economic necessity in the Schools. 


Prompt Service on large or small orders. 


DATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


TRE HOLDEN 


Miles C. Holden, President 





! 





DR. CHADSEY PASSES ON 

Dr. CHartes E, CuHapsey, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Education, died sud- 
denly at his home in Urbana, on April 9. Dr. 
Chadsey had been ill two days of heart trouble. 

Dr. Chadsey was born in Nebraska in October, 
1870, and received his education in the schools of 
that state. He attended Stanford University, 
graduating in the class of 1892, and in 1894 he 
attended Columbia University, receiving the degree 
of Ph.D. in 1897. He also held degrees from the 
University of Denver and the Michigan State 
Teachers’ College. 

From the principalship of a school in Durango, 
Colo., in 1894, Dr. Chadsey went to the superin- 
tendency, a position he held until 1900. He served 
as superintendent of the North Side schools of 
Denver from 1900 to 1903, as assistant superin- 
tendent from 1903 to 1907, and as superintendent 
from 1907 to 1912. In 1912 he went to the superin- 
tendency at Detroit, a position in which he made 
a splendid record of achievement. 

Dr. Chadsey became a storm center in March, 
1919, when he went to Chicago as superintendent 
of schools, at a salary of $18,000. He fell into a 
maelstrom of badly mixed politics and his adminis- 
trative career was short. He was stripped of his 
administrative powers and reduced to a mere titular 
head of the schools through the action of the 
majority faction on the school board. His resigna- 
tion as superintendent was presented at a special 
session of the school board, and he accepted a 
position in the school of education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he has since remained. 

Dr. Chadsey was active in the work of the Na- 


tional Education Association and was _ president 
of the association in 1912. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

—Mr. JOHN DALRYMPLE has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Farmington, Mich. 

—Mr. R. L. Con.ey, of Halls, Tenn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ridgely. 

—Mr. TuHap. Knapp, of Highland Park, Mich., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Northville. 

—Svpt. J. GrotHam, of Ottumwa, Iowa, has 
been reélected for another year, with a substantial 
increase in salary. 

—Mr. W. E. Anprews, of Buffalo, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lake 
City. Mr. Andrews succeeds C. R. Martin, who has 
resigned after three years of service. 

—Mr. Kart C. Situ, of Williamsburg, Iowa, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at West 
Liberty. He succeeds P. K. Cesander. 

—Supt. W. G. Rosertson, of Columbus Junc- 
tion, Iowa, has been reélected for a sixth consec- 
utive term. 

—Svupt. M. O. LoKENSGAARD, of Kenyon, Minn., 
has been reélected for his eighth consecutive term. 

—Supt. S. A. SANDVEN, of Linn Grove, Iowa, 
has been reélected for the third time. 

—Mr. J. G. Racspate, formerly principal of the 
high school at Butte, Mont., has been elected 
superintendent of schools. He succeeds A. H. 
Douglass. 

—Supt. L. C. Hunt, of Burlington, Vt.. has 
been reélected for the school year, beginning 
July 1. 

—Svupt. J. T. Wess, of Union City, Tenn., has 
been reélected for the next school year. 

—Svupt. F. E. Converse, of Beloit, Wis., has 
been reélected for the next year. 

—Mr. J. K. Wart, of Coyville, Kans., has been 
elected principal of the high school at Peru. 

—Supt. F. L. MAHANNAH, of Cedar Falls, lowa, 
has been reélected for a three-year term. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





—Supt. C. W. CrurksHaNk, of Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, has been reélected for the next year 

—Mr. Homer Davis has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Okanogan, Wash. 

—Supt. P. S. Dyer, of New Richland, Minn., 
has been reélected for the next year. . 

—Svupt. S. E. Tirt, of Litchfield, Minn., has 
been reélected for the next year. 

—Dnr. M. D. COoL.Lins, superintendent of schools 
of Campbell county, Ga., has become a candidate 
for the office of state school superintendent on the 
Democratic ticket. 

—Supt. H. E. Nortuey, of Keosauqua, Iowa, 
has been reélected for another year. 

—Mnr. CLypE CAMPBELL, of Fayetteville, N. C., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Newton. 

—Mr. H. W. Goprrey, of Olivia, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Waseca. 

—Mk. L. E. Clayton has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Early, Iowa, to succeed 
Melvin Anderson, who has gone to Rolfe. 

—Mr. O. P. CALpwr Lt, formerly principal of 
the high school at Erie, Kans., has been elected 
superintendent of schools. He succeeds James M. 
Nation, who resigned from the service. 

—Supt. E. E. Swanson, of Humboldt, Iowa, 
has been reélected for another year. 

—Mr. C. E. Too.e, superintendent of schools 
at Pottsville, Pa., will retire at the close of the 
school year in June. 

—Svupt. J. N. CUNNINGHAM, of Carroll, Iowa, 
has been reélected for another two-year term. 

—Svpt. H. A. Et.is, of Colfax, Wash., has been 
reelected for a one-year term. 

—Supt. M. C. Lerier, of Lincoln, Nebr., has 
been reélected for a new three-year term. 
Lefler is completing a ten-year term which 
in October, 1920. 


—Mr. G. S. SANbDERS, of Mangu i., has 
been elected superintendent of s«!)» it Roose- 
velt. Mr. Sanders was superinicudent at Lake 
Creek for two years. 
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CLEAN BOTH SIDES FROM THE INSIDE 





|NS1DE-SWINGS OUTSIDE 


The safest, easiest, and by far 
the most economical way to clean 
windows is from the inside. And 
Williams Equipped Windows, 
with both top and bottom sash 
completely reversible, make this 
better method possible. 


Numerous schools in which 
Williams Reversible Win- 
dows have been installed, 
have reduced their cleaning 
costs from 30 to 50%. 


WINDOW 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 





TRE Reta e118 


EQUIPMENT 





For Safety 





Williams Equipped Windows 
which are ideally adapted for use in 
schools, can be tilted to any desired 
angle to insure a plentiful supply 
of fresh air without drafts.  Illus- 
trated catalog will be gladly 
furnished on request. 


The Williams Pivot Sash 
Company 
East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


For 26 years manufacturers and installers of 
Reversible Window Equipment 





—Mrs. CHLOE B. JONES, a pioneer educator of 
California, died at her home in Sierra Madre on 
March 12, at the age of 87. Mrs. Jones came to 
Sierra Madre in 1877. She was the first woman 
superintendent of schools in Los Angeles, holding 
that position from 1880 to 1881. 


—Suvpt. F. C. Bray, of Fort Atkinson, Wis., has 
been reélected for a tenth consecutive school year. 


—Mr. W. R. Pautson, of Froid, Mont., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Fair- 
mount, N. Dak. 

—Svupt. Emit Estenson, of Buhl, Minn., has 
been reélected for another year. 

—Mr. A. C. BAUMGARTNER, of Henderson, 
Iowa, has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Wilton, to succeed Miss Maude Felter. 

—Mr. Donatp Kitcu has been reélected for 
another year as head of the schools at St. Johns, 
Kans. 

—Supt. CHARLES THOMPSON, of Brown City, 
Mich., has been reélected for another year, with an 
increase in salary. 


—Supt. R. L. Stone, of Cass Lake, Minn., has 
been reélected for another year, with an increase 
in salary. 


—Mkr. L. D. Hicutower, formerly principal of 
the high school at Salida, Colo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed C. E. Tanton. 

—Mnkr. W. L. ArmstronG, of Shubert, Nebr., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Plym- 
outh. 

—Supt. W. E. Conkte, of Medina, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a new three-year term. 


—Supt. J. E. Burke, of Boston, Mass., has been 
reélected for a new six-year term, beginning with 
September 1. Asst. Supt. M. J. Downey was also 
unanimously reélected for a six-year term. 

—Supt. J. M. IRELAND, of Tabor, Iowa, has been 
reélected for a term of years. Mr. Ireland has com- 
pleted fourteen years of service in the schools. 

—A testimonial dinner in tribute to ASSOCIATE 
Supt. EpwArD MANDEL, of New York City, was 
given at the Hotel Paramount. About 80 of Mr. 


Mandel’s former teachers, several principals, and 
assistant principals attended the dinner which was 
given as a tribute to Mr. Mandel’s service to the 
city schools and their teachers during his long con- 
nection with the school system. 

Supt. D. B. HELLER, of Eveleth, Minn., has 
been reélected, with a large increase in salary. Mr. 
Heller has completed seven years of service at 
Eveleth. 


—PRINCIPAL O. M. CorsELL, of the Centralia 
Township High School, Centralia, Ill., has been 
reélected for a two-year term, with an increase in 
salary. 





—On March 14, the associates, former students, 
and other friends of PAUL HENRY HANwus, profes- 
sor of history and the art of teaching, emeritus, 
met at the Commodore Hotel, in Cambridge, 
Mass., to honor him on his 75th birthday. A gift 
representing the good will and respect of a wide- 
spread group who have studied under Professor 
Hanus was presented. 


—Mr. Worth McCvuvre, who has been elected 
superintendent of schools of Seattle, Wash., to 
succeed T. R. Cole, has had seventeen years’ expe- 
rience in the Seattle schools. Mr. McClure entered 
the Seattle schools in 1913 as principal of the 
Youngstown School. Later he was transferred to 
the Gatewood School, from which position he was 
promoted to the assistant superintendency in 1923. 
Mr. McClure enters upon his new work on August 
1, after completing a year’s service as professor 
of elementary administration at Teachers’ College, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


—Supt. K. C. Smitu, of West Liberty, Iowa, 
has been reélected for the next school year. 


—Mkr. Hat ANDERSON, of Millington, Tenn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Corinth, 
Miss. 


—Mkr. L. S. Harpo, of Parker’s Prairie, Minn., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Osakis, to succeed E. N. Hamilton. 


—Mr. W. I. TuHames, of Hattiesburg, Miss., 
has been reélected for another year. 


—Mr. P. B. Woops, of Russell, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Thayer. 

—Mr. E. V. Heacock, of Danbury, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Pierson, 
to succeed A. O. Voogd. 


—Mr. J. J. PINKERTON, of Cane Hill, Ark., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Winslow. 


—Mr. C. M. RIDGLEY, superintendent of schools 
of Logan, Ohio, died at his home on April 1, fol- 
lowing an attack of heart failure. 


—Mr. J. A. REyNotps, of Centerville, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Econ- 
omy, to succeed R. G. Hern. 

—Svurt. J. W. Foreman, of Goshen, Ind., has 
been reélected for a three-year term. 

—Mr. C. F. Dienst, of Boise, Idaho, has been 
reélected as superintendent of schools for the year 
1930. 

—Supt. E. L. Botton, of Concrete, Wash., has 
been reélected for the next school year. 

—Svupt. E. J. McNamara, of Longview, Wash., 
has been reélected for the next year. Mr. Cra- 
RENCE ZIMMERMAN, high-school principal, was re- 
élected for two years. 

—Mr. JoHN W. Gopparp, of Cheney, Wash., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Centralia. 

—Mr. E. M. SPENCER of Colo, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Dunlap. 

—Mkr. C. J. DAuNeER, of Emporia, Kans., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Wamego. 

—Mkr. I. L. PLumMMer, of Oakes, N. Dak., has 
been reélected for another year. 


—SuptT. JAMEs C. Bay, of Easton, Pa., has been 
reélected for a new four-year term, beginning with 
July 1. 


—Supt. W. F. SHIR Ey, of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
has been reélected for a new three-year term, be- 
ginning with July 1. 

(Concluded on Page 94) 
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SOMETHING NEW ABOUT LIGHT 


illustrating the connection between eyesight and 


BALANCED LIGHTING 


HE old idea of regarding light as some- 
thing vague and indefinite cost too 
much in eye-strain and in nervous energy. 
School executives are now recognizing 
the fact that light can be considered as a 


very definite, accurately controllable quan- 
tity. That an exact picture of the distribu- 
tion of light from a lighting fixture can 
be obtained. That the intensity of illu- 
mination can be determined in advance. 


RE ISITE ee 
madara OR res aoe tn 





That a fixture may be selected to bal- 
ance the factors of lighting against its 
requirements. In a word, that Balanced 
Lighting can be scientifically obtained. 

Balanced Lighting is the idea on which 
the Graybar Lighting Line is based. 
It is the key to the selection 
of just the right fixture for a 
given purpose. 

Graybar Lighting engineers 
offer here in compact, compre- 
hensive fashion a simple basis 
for weighing a fixture. There 
are eight points involved. 


FOR BALANCED No o ™ e 
LIGHTING, WEIGH: fixture will 
Horizontal | Reflected check u P 
Light vs. | 
perfectly on 
Vertical | ‘ 
Light vs. | all eight 
Shedow | points. No 
— « one fixture 
Maintenance i 
& Design vs. could or 
should,since 





an advan- 
Showing how various factors tage in one 
balance, for best results point is gen- 
erally offset by some other point. 
But the Graybar Line is so vast 
that it is sure to provide the spe- 
cific fixture to meet the specific 
ee 


A little thought on lighting is 
well worth a few moments of any 
school executive’s time. Why not 
fill in the coupon below? 


OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





The Shelcrest, a Bake- 
lite fixture. The leader 
in the Graybar Line. 
But only one of a great 
many Graybar fixtures. 


cocoon eo 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building 
| 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, Gentlemen: 


I We are interested in knowing more about 
BALANCED LIGHTING. 


| Name 


| Address 





LIGHTING 


BALANCED LIGHTING 





—S— 
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A Few Athey Shaded Schools and Colleges 


Parma High School, Parma 

Vermilion High Schovol, 
Vermilion, Ohio 

School for Museum of Fine Arts 


Ohio University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


South Euclid, Ohio 


Boston, Mass State Normal College. Cortland. N.Y 
University of South Carolina Haverling High School Bath, N.Y 

Columbia, S. Car Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Mich 
National Kindergarten Colles: University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 


Wilmette, Ill. 
St. Mary’s Hish School, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

Wm. Penn Charter School 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Union High School, 


Woodrow Wilson School, 
Long Eeach, Calif. 
Fern St 


State Teachers College, 
Minot, N. Dak 
Alameda High School, 
Wash. Alameda, Calif. 


Send for free catalog today 


Deming, 





(Concluded from Page 92) 


—Mr. F. H. GILLILAND, of Sibley. Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Devils 
Lake, N. Dak. 

—Mrp. S. E. Situ has resigned as head of the 
high school at St. Helena, Oreg. 

—Svupt. C. S. Warren, of Lenoir City, N. C.. 
has been reelected for a new term of five years. 

—Supt. W. A. Pye, of Toledo, 
reelected for a two-year term. 

—Svupt. D. O. Connor, of Dexter City, Ohio, 
has been given a life high-school certificate in rec- 
ognition of his standing and efficiency as a school 
administrator. .Supt. Conner is a graduate of Ohio 
University and holds an A.B. degree. 

—Mr. E. D. CLINE, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at South Bend, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Dubuque. Mr. 
Cline who takes up his new work in September, is 
a graduate of Drake University and holds a master 
of arts degree given by the University of Lowa. 

—Mr. DeCaris REEvEs has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Vancouver, Wash. Mr. 
Reeves succeeds C. W. Shumway, who has re- 
signed. 

—Mrs. Myre R. Davis, state superintendent 
of public instruction of Idaho, has announced her 
candidacy for reélection to the superintendency. 


lowa, has been 


—Mr. J. H. Graves has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the union high school at Monterey, 
Calif. 

Mr. J. C. Strers, of Washington, Pa., has 
resigned from the superintendency and has ac- 
cepted a position with a textbook publishing com- 
pany. 

—Supt. S. E. Tirt, of Litchfield, 
been reélected for the next school year. 

Supt. P. O. Hanson, of Hallock, Minn., has 
been reélected for a fourth consecutive term. 

—Supt. F. P. Buck, of St. Johns, Mich., has 
been reélected for another year. Mr. Buck has 
completed eighteen years of service in the St. 
Johns schools. 


Minn., has 


Seuth Euclid High School, 


School, Hartford, 
Arlington School, Spokane, 


showing photographs and 
proof of the utility of Athey Shades for schools and executive offices. 


Cloth Lined 
Weatherstrips 
and 
Accordion Pleated 
Window Shades 


Athey Shades Save Children’s Eyes 


Sunlight without Glare — Fresh Air 
without Draft 


ATHEY SHADES 2re ideal for the Schoolroom. They 
have demonstrated their effectiveness in hundreds of 
the finest schools in every State in the Union. 


Preservation of eyesight is one of the most important 
reasons for the demand for ATHEY SHADES in the school building. 








Details of specifications, as outlined by the Bureau of Education, are 


‘om 
Wash 


met in practically every item by the operation and material of the 


ATHEY SHADE. They are instantly adjustable to shade any part of 
the windows whether they be steel or wood, ordinary sash, casement, 


giving 


In Canada 





—Mr. Harotp McCormick, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Nashville. to succeed J. L. Prescott. 

—Svupt. D. B. HELteEr, of Eveleth. Minn.. has 
been reélected for another year. 

—Svpt. E. F. BircKHEAD, of Winchester, Ky., 
has been reélected for a term of two years. 

—Supt. C. L. lent, of Oto, Lowa, has been re- 
elected for a sixth term. 

—Svpt. B. J. BRANNAN, of Sanderson, Tex., has 
been reélected for a third term. Mr. Brannan is 
completing the eighth year of his superintendency. 

—Mr. JoHN C. STIERS, superintendent of 
schools at Washington, Pa., resigned on April 1, 
after twelve years of service. 

—Supt. W. H. HI, of Perry, Okla., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

—Mr. L. C. CaALpweLt, superintendent of 
schools of Boyd county, Okla.. has been appointed 
as a member of the new state textbook commis- 
sion created by the last state legislature. 

—Mr. W. R. Davis, of Sullivan, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Utica, Mich.. 
to succeed R. C. Lunger. 

—Muiss Maser C. Brace, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools of Newton, Mass., under Supt. W. 
G. Wheeler since 1915, will resign on June 1, to 
become a member of the faculty of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

—Mkr. L. E. Bear, superintendent of schools at 
Mineral Point, Wis., has announced his resigna- 
tion, after completing six years of service in the 
local schools. 

—Supt. E. E. OBERHOLTZER, of Houston, Tex.. 
has been reélected for a seventh consecutive term. 
with a substantial increase in salary. During the 
administration of Mr. Oberholtzer, the board has 
expended $11,000.000 for new buildings and addi- 
tions to schools, the 5-3-3 plan has been adopted. 
the school curriculum has been revised, lunch- 
rooms have been installed in nearly 100 buildings, 
and teachers’ salaries have been increased. 


or of the tilting type. The edges are eyeletted and slide on taut guide wires which 
hold the shade from the window or from flapping cut the window to become soiled 
and torn. Opaque shades specially fitted to make room light-proof for motion 
pictures. The material is a special weave of coutil which resists dust and dirt, 
very strong and durable, and is easily cleaned in case of necessity. 


ATHEY COMPANY, 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Cresswell-Pomercy, Reg’d, Montreal ond Toronto 


6053 W. 65th St. 
CHICAGO 


—Svupt. L. C. Warp, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been given a new three-year contract and a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. 

—Svpt. R. D. Barr, of Jefferson, lowa, has an- 
nouced his resignation, in order to become manager 
of a teachers’ agency in Omaha, Nebr. 

—Ernest E. Cote, first assistant superintendent 
of the Chicago schools for several years up to 1923, 
has tiled mandamus proceedings to restore him to 
his former position. He claims that he was re- 
moved in violation of the Otis law. He is now the 
principal of the Eugene Field school. 

—Mr. W. B. Gor has been reélected as superin- 
tendent of schools at Bardall, Okla. Mr. J. R. 
Stars has been reélected as principal of the high 
school. 

—Supt. Crayton L. JAmes, of Pulaski, Tenn., 
has been reélected for the school year 1930. 

—Svurpt. V. W. Lackey, of Midland, Tex., has 
been reélected for another year. Mr. Lackey has 
just completed 24 years of consecutive service in 
the Midland schools. 

—Supt. E. L. Morris, of Marquette, Iowa, has 
been reélected for another year. Mr. Morris has 
completed six years as head of the school system. 

—Supt. L. J. Bett, of Wheatland, Wyo., has 
been reélected for another year, at an increased 
salary. Mr. Belt has completed his sixth year at 
Wheatland. 

—GeEorGE E. De WoLrF was reélected superin- 
tendent at Creston, Iowa. The Creston Advertiser 
says: “Mr. De Wolfe has proved an expert organ- 
izer, a keen administrative officer, an exceptional 
educator, and a wise executive.” 

—Supt. L. E. Bear, of Mineral Point, Wis., has 
resigned. 

—Svupt. J. J. Puiiuips, of Lancaster, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a new term of four years. Supt. 
Phillips has been head of the local school system 
for the past eight years, coming to Lancaster from 
Galion. 

—Supt. CHARLES W. Bickrorp, of Lewiston. 
Me., has been reélected as head of the schools, at 
an increased salary. 
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Mount Mary CoLleGceE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
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Poorly ventilated, “smelly” cloakrooms are 
out-of-date. The new standard for school room 
equipment demands the modern Prose-Maco 
Wardrobe ... for health’s sake... for protec- 
tion of clothing ... convenience and architec- 
tural beauty. Look at the illustration of a 
seven-door Prose-Maco Wardrobe... closed, 
locked. And the master door is the only one 


that needs a key... because of the single 
control multiple operation principle. The 
doors open back to back, the wide openings 
between revealing inside, shelves and hooks 
to provide for even a large crowded room. 
The Prose-Maco is the ideal solution of the 
wrap storage problem. 


Write for the explanatory catalog 


The Progressive School Equipment Manufacturing Company 
416 Manufacturers Exchange Bldg. 










So 


TEACHERS Ney 
ASALARIES' 


THE NEW BRECKENRIDGE SALARY 
SCHEDULE 

The school board of Breckenridge, Texas, has 
adopted a salary schedule, prepared by Supt. N. S. 
Holland. The schedule includes all teachers in the 
elementary, junior high, and senior high schools and 
is effective for the school year 1930-31. 

The purpose of the schedule is to adjust and 
equalize salaries. Under the schedule, it is arranged 
that each staff member must be assigned to his or 
her particular group before a contract is made. 
Any teacher may, however, transfer from one group 
to another on the salary schedule at any time. In 
the application of the schedule, no increase in salary 
may exceed $5 per month in the elementary schools. 
Department heads in elementary schools will be 
allowed not to exceed $10 per month for special 
service, while junior and senior high schools will be 
allowed not more than $5 per month. 

The schedule is as follows: 

Salary Schedule 


Elemen- Junior Senior 

tary High High 

School School School 

Less than 2 yrs. college education $110 $125 $135 
2 to 4 yrs. college education 115 130 140 
Degree 120 135 145 
Degree and 6 weeks’ graduate work 140 150 


THE STEVENS POINT SALARY SCHEDULE 

The school board of Stevens Point, Wis., has 
adopted a new salary schedule for teachers and 
principals. Under the rules, a teacher to be eligible 
for appointment must be a graduate of a Wisconsin 
normal school or equivalent, and must hold a B.A. 
degree, or its equivalent, from a college, university, 
or normal school, and possess a license or certificate 
from the state education department. Except in an 
emergency, all local applicants for teaching posi- 


tions must have had at least one year of success- 
ful experience. No teacher will receive a reduction 
in present salary on account of the new schedule. 
Credit for teaching in other schools is allowed by 
the board of education. 

All teachers are required to earn at least four 
semester credits in an approved normal, college, or 
university at least once in four years. Teachers who 
are beginning their teaching in the city schools, 
and who have not earned four credits through 
summer-school attendance since graduation, must 
earn such credits by summer-school attendance 
following their second year of service. Travel of 
an educational nature, or other study, will be ac- 
cepted in lieu of summer-school attendance upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools. 

Teachers whose work does not warrant an in- 
crease in salary will be so notified. At the discretion 
of the board of education, they may be retained 
for one year at the same or less salary. Regardless 
of training, no teacher will be permitted to go into 
a higher class in the schedule, unless his work is 
entirely satisfactory. 

Salaries will be based upon a school year of 
38 weeks and will be paid in twelve equal install- 
ments at the end of each school month, and at the 
end of June, July, and August. 

In the operation of the schedule, no teacher 
may receive an increase for the first year in excess 
of $100, except for an unusual reason. In going 
from one class to another, the board may allow 
credit for one half a year’s work. Credits will be 
determined at the time the contracts are issued, 
and credits earned between that date and the 
following September will not apply until the next 
year. In going from one class to another, teachers 
will advance into the next highest step. 

Teachers in Class D, with two years of training, 
will begin at a minimum salary of $1,000, and will 
advance at the rate of $50 during the second, third, 
and fourth years, and $25 during the fifth and 
sixth years. 

Teachers in Class C, with three years of train- 
ing, will begin at a minimum of $1,050, and will 
advance at the rate of $50 during the second, third, 


Kansas City, Missouri 








fourth, fifth, and sixth years, and $25 during the 
seventh and eighth years. 

Teachers in Class B, with four years of train- 
ing, will begin at a minimum of $1,100, and will 
advance at the rate of $75 during the second and 
third years, $50 during the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
years, and $25 during the seventh and eighth 
years. 

Teachers in Class A, with five years of training. 
will begin at a minimum of $1,150, and will 
advance at the rate of $75 during the second, third, 
and fourth years, and $50 during the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth years. 

Men teachers, with four years of training, will 
begin at a minimum of $1,700, and will receive in- 
creases of $100 during the second, third, fourth, 
fifth. sixth, and seventh years. 

Grade principals, in addition to placement in the 
group, will receive $35 for each class in their 
building. Teachers in the high school will be given 
$200 additional. The salaries of the superintendent, 
the high-school principal, and the supervisors and 
special teachers will be fixed separately. 


NEW HASBROUCK HEIGHTS SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


A new single-salary schedule, prepared by Mr. 
C. C. Hitchcock, supervising principal of the 
schools, has been adopted by the school board of 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. The schedule, which in- 
cludes all teachers from the kindergarten through 
the high school, is based upon the experience and 
number of years of training, regardless of the grade 
or subject taught. The schedule goes into effect in 
September, 1930. 

In the adoption of the schedule, the purpose has 
been to retain teachers for a longer tenure. In 
retaining such teachers, it is the purpose to have 
them continue their training to a reasonable extent. 
All courses taken by teachers must be approved by 
the supervising principal, and there must be evident 
consistency in the courses. The schedule recognizes 
the equal importance of all grades in the school 
system; it discourages teachers from trying for 
promotion to higher grades; and it allows teachers 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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prepare to 


CHANGE YOUR IDEAS 


about 


WINDOW SHADES 


Make your own tests of NIAGARA at our expense. 
We are prepared to supply hotels, schools or hospitals 
with a free NIAGARA shade mounted on the im- 
proved Columbia roller for experimental installation. 
Get it through your regular channels or from the 


Columbia branch nearest you. 


Columbia 


WINDOW 
SHADE S 


ROLLERS VENETIAN BLINDS 


THE Columbia MILLS, Inc. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES: Baltimore + Boston * Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Dallas 
Denver + Detroit * Fresno * Kansas City * Los Angeles + Minneapolis 


New Orleans + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Portland (Ore.) * St. Louis 


Salt Lake City * San Francisco + Seattle 





The window shades that you have known give you no 
standards of comparison to NIAGARA WINDOW 
SHADING, washable and waterproof, newly perfected by 
Columbia. Point for point...merit for merit...simple fact 
for simple fact...NIAGARA literally sets a new standard 
of what you may expect a shade to be. 

NIAGARA is handsome...rich in colorings; translu- 
cent; fine and smooth in finish. 

NIAGARA is washable... really washable... repeatedly 
washable. It absorbs no dirt, and hence retains none. A 
non-alkaline suds quickly restores its original beauty. 

NIAGARA is splendidly made...even and clear in tex- 
ture. No pains have been spared to make it altogether fine. 

NIAGARA is durable...it will not stretch nor “go 
dead” with long exposure to the sun. Its washability fea- 
ture affords unusual benefits, because the fabric itself is so 
long-lived. 

NIAGARA is economical...its first cost is moderate. 
Its unprecedented long service spaces replacements at wider 
intervals than they have ever been before. 

Don’t judge the shades you’re going to buy by those 
you used to buy. Expect more for your money than you've 


ever had. And get more with NIAGARA. We shall gladly 


arrange for you to see NIAGARA. 
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The New Speedy Model “D” 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE 


A 
HILD 
FEATURE 


The new Hild Safety Switch 


Rubber Grip 


Steel Spring to Protect 


Rubber Cable 


This Rubber Bumper Rests on 
Floor When Handle Is Tipped 
to Remove or Attach Brushes 


Patent Pending 


This new Hild Satety Switch is the safest and most conven- 
ient switch ever offered to the user of electric floor scrubbing, 


polishing and waxing machines. 


No longer can any damage or accident occur as a result of 
the operator forgetting to shut off the switch should a fuse be 
blown or the’ end of a rubber cord pulled out of a lamp socket 
or base plug. The operator starts the machine by a slight pres- 


sure of the thumb or index finger against 


The Safety Switch on the Hild Floor Machine is water proof 
and dust proof. Its simple construction makes it fool proof and 


it will not get out of order. 


(Continued from Page 96) 
to specializé in their chosen grade, to remain in 
this grade, and to be rewarded with as high a 
salary as any other teacher. 

The schedule has been worked out on the basis 
of half-year intervals in teacher training. On the 
half-year plan there will be a higher cost to the 
board of education in the operation of the sched- 
ule, but it is believed that more teachers will begin 
advanced study under this plan. 

Under the schedule. teachers with two years of 
training will begin at a minimum of $1,400 per 
year, and will receive annual increments of $50, 
up to a maximum of $2,000 in the ninth year of 
service. 

Teachers with two and one-half years of train- 
ing will begin at a minimum of $1,450, and will 
receive annual increments of $75, up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,500 in the tenth year of service. 

Teachers with three years of training will begin 
at a minimum of $1,500, and will receive annual 
increments of $100, up to a maximum of $2,500 
in the tenth year of service. 

Teachers with three and one-half years of train- 
ing will begin at a minimum of $1,550, and will 
receive annual increments of $125, up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,600 in the tenth year of service. 

Teachers with four years of training will begin 
at a minimum of $1,600, and will receive annual 
increments of $150, up to a maximum of $3,000 
in the tenth year of service. 

Teachers with four and one-half years of train- 
ing will begin at a minimum of $1,650, and will 
receive annual increments of $150, up to a maxi- 
mum of $3,250 in the tenth year of service. 

Teachers with five years of training will begin 
at a minimum of $1,700, and will receive annual 
increments of $150, up to a maximum of $3,500 
in the tenth year of service. 

The figures in the schedule have been arrived 
at as a result of a study of both the cost of living 
and competition with neighboring communities. 
The minimum of $1,400 was decided upon as 
practically twice the cost of board and room in 
Hasbrouck Heights. The $3,500 maximum com- 
pares favorably with the majority of surrounding 


Lever Operating 
“Hild” Safety Switch 





the hinged lever 
located underneath the rubber grip on the right handle bar. 


Model “SD” 
and largest of the Hild Floor 
No detail 


looked to make this quict 


is the newest 
Machines. has been over- 
running 
machine the best electrically operated 
floor scrubbing, waxing and _ polishing 
machine on the market, maintaining 
at the same time, an exceptional econ- 
Besides this 


are three others, providing a 


omy of model, 


price. 
there 
correct size for every floor area, and 


all moderately priced 


Model “D” 


pounds on an 18-inch brush that will 


exerts a pressure of 125 


easily scrub, wax and polish 3,000 to 


5,000 square teet an hour. Perfect 


balance makes its operation by man 


or woman an easy matter. 
This par- 


ticularly suited to school 


machine is 


use, where floors should 
be kept shining at all 
By means of the 


Hild, the 


cleaned oftener and bet- 


times. 


floors can be 


108 West Lake Street 


communities. This maximum is $1,000 more than 
the previous one enjoyed by the teachers. 


THE CORRY, PA., SALARY SCHEDULE 


The school board has adopted the recommenda- 
tions of Supt. R. S. Dewey and the instruction 
committee, providing for increases in salary ac- 
cording to certain definite standards which have 
been set up. In the preparation of the schedule. 
such items as state laws. state average salaries, 
living conditions, supply and demand in different 
positions, and schedules of surrounding districts 
were taken into consideration. The schedule is as 
follows: 

Elementary teachers will begin at a minimum 
of $1,000 and will advance by increases of $100, 
up to a maximum of $1,400. Elementary principals 
will begin at a minimum of $1,350, with an in- 
crease of $25 per room over the salary as teacher. 

Women teachers in the junior high school with 
two years’ training will begin at a minimum of 
$1,100, and will advance by increases of $100, up 
to a maximum of $1,400, and to a final maximum 
of $1,500. Teachers with three years’ training will 
begin at a minimum of $1,200, and will advance at 
the rate of $100 up to a maximum of $1,500, and 
to a final maximum of $1,600. Teachers with four 
years’ training will begin at a minimum of $1,300, 
and will advance at the rate of $100, up to a 
maximum of $1,600, and to a final maximum of 
$1,700. Men teachers with three years’ training 
will begin at a minimum of $1,300, and will 
advance at the rate of $100, up to a maximum of 
$1,500, and to a final maximum of $1,700. Teach- 
ers with four years’ training will begin at a mini- 
mum of $1,400, and will advance at the rate of 
$100, up to a maximum of $1,600 and to a final 
maximum of $1,800. 

Women teachers in the senior high school with 
three years’ training will begin at a minimum of 
$1,200, and will advance at the rate of $100, up 
to a maximum of $1,600, and to a final maximum 
of $1,650. Teachers with four years’ training will 
begin at a minimum of $1,300, and will advance 
at the rate of $100, up to a maximum of $1,600, 
and to a final maximum of $1,800. Men teachers 
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ter by one ‘person, thus 
eliminating the expense of 


This 


real saving in labor costs, as well as a 


several scrubwomen. means a 
great improvement in the appearance 


of your floors. 


To scrub floors of all kinds spot- 
lessly clean in the shortest possible 
time the use of the Hild 3'% gallon 
tank to hold the soap and water is a 
desirable convenience. It can be at- 


tached to the handle of the machine. 


The best wav to prove the practi 
cal value of the “Hild” is to give it 
a trial on your own floors. Compare 
the results with the results you are 
now getting. See for yourself how 
much of a saving it means 
to you. Watch the ma 
chine ‘operate and see how 
efficiently and economically 
it enhances the appearance 
of your floors. Write for 


our free trial offer at 


once. 


Hild Floor Machine Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








with three years’ training will begin at a minimum 
of $1.300, and will advance at the rate of $100, 
up to a maximum of $1,600, and to a final maxi- 
mum of $1,700. Men teachers with four years’ 
training will begin at a minimum of $1,400, and 
will advance at the rate of $100, to a maximum 
of $1,700, and to a final maximum of $2,000. 

Teachers in the special classes will begin at a 
minimum of $1,200. and will advance at the rate 
of $100, up to a maximum of $1,400, and to a 
final maximum of $1,600. 

Teachers of the industrial arts will begin at a 
minimum of $1,600, and will advance at the rate 
of $100, up to a maximum of $2,000, and to a final 
maximum of $2,300. The director of industrial 
arts will begin at a minimum of $2,000, and will 
advance at the rate of $100, up to a maximum of 
$2,400, and to a final maximum of $2,600. The 
director of vocational home economics will begin 
at a minimum of $1,400, and will advance at the 
rate of $100, up to a maximum of $1,600, and to 
a final maximum of $1,800. Supervisors of art, 
music, and health activities will begin at a mini- 
mum of $1,400, and will advance at the rate of 
$100, up to a maximum of $1,700, and to a final 
maximum of $2,000. 

High-school principals will begin at a minimum 
of $2,000, and will advance at the rate of $125, 
up to a maximum of $2,500, and to a final maxi- 
mum of $2,800. 


NEW SCALE AT EVELETH 

The school board of Eveleth, Minn., has adopted 
a new salary schedule, which offers a bonus for 
summer-school attendance each third year to those 
reaching the maximum salary. The scale also gives 
special consideration in initial salary rating to 
those with supervisory or administrative experi- 
ence, and requires that teachers now employed 
must have a M.A. degree in order to be re- 
émployed for the school year 1930-31. The rules 
provide that the board of education may adjust 
the salaries of married men devoting full time 
to college teaching. Such cases will be handled in- 


(Continuei on Page 101) 
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Keep flooring Costs down 


Johns-Manville Tile Flooring 
provides a resilient floor 
economical to clean and 

low in first cost 


ORNING, noon, afternoon, the pound 
and scuffle of hundreds of lively feet 
punish the floors of school house corridors. 


How can flooring costs be kept down? 


The logical solution lies in the selection of 
a flooring—low in first cost—that will wear 
well. Johns-Manville Tile Flooring offers all 
these advantages and it is resilient, quiet and 


good looking besides. 


This flooring is ideal for school buildings. 
Its even, slip-proof surface insures against 
accident to the children under your care. 


Water and dampness which are unavoidably 
tracked in on rainy days have no effect on 
Johns-Manville Tile Flooring. In fact, this 
flooring will even withstand the corrosion and 
stain of ink, and ordinary acids or alkalis. 


Easy to clean and maintain 


Ordinary soap and water will clean J-M Tile 
Flooring. No special preparations are re- 
quired. Maintenance costs are exceedingly 
low since years of wear actually improve the 
material’s appearance. If some serious injury 
damages the floor, or if it is desired to extend 
it, repairs or additions can be made without 
showing a noticeable separating line between 
the floor as originally installed and the newly- 
laid section. 


We welcome inquiries from school officials 
and at any time we will offer suggestions 
on flooring problems or make estimates with- 
out obligation on your part. May we send you 
a free copy of our book, “Johns-Manville Tile 
Flooring’’? 


ohns-Manville 


TILE FLOORING=TYPE A 
room has poor acoustics the condition can be readily 


5? 
yy corrected, as has been done in many cases, by 
oR 


DUCTS the use of Johns-Manville Acoustical Materials. 


Wherever a lecture hall or auditorium or other school 





Even in the principal's office, accidents will happen, but 
if the floor is J-M Tile Flooring ink will not stain it. In 
all corridors, halls, libraries, offices and the like, J-M 
Tile Flooring looks well and saves trouble and expense. 





It is not necessary to run school flooring costs 
up into big figures. J-M Tile Flooring is low 
in first cost and in maintenance. 


Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 
At nearest office listed below 


New York Chicago Cleveland 


San Francisco Toronto 


(Offices in all large cities) 
Please send me a copy of your free book 
“Johns-Manville Tile Flooring.” 


ME 5g 66644 REA ASAE EDER CAREER 
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Of course you're interested in some of the schools where 
A-S-E lockers are now being used. The picture above 
shows a large installation of single Tier Lockers in the 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. The coupon will 
bring you complete details and many other photographs 
of outstanding installations. Mail it today. 
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GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me the new catalog showing the complete 


line of A-S-E Steel Lockers and Cabinets. 
Name 

Address 

City 


State 





in a hurry 





In a hurry to catch up with the rest of the fellows 
—his mind full of baseball, basketball, swimming 
or maybe examinations—this youngster is doing 
a typically boyish stunt. 


Some article of clothing, a shoe or part of his 
athletic equipment has fallen out at the bottom of 
the locker. And instead of investigating the 
trouble, he’s forcing the door with his shoulder. 


If it’s an A-S-E locker no damage will be done. 
The door will spring back into perfect alignment 
as soon as the obstruction is removed. 


For A-S-E school lockers are built to withstand 
the kind of abuse boys and girls are sure to give 
them. 


The hinges are embossed in the door—completely 
concealed—and impossible to get at when the 
door is closed. 


The three-point latch operates with one easy 
up and down movement. It is the simplest 
positive latch made with nothing to get out 
of order. Loose handles are positively elimi- 
nated. 


And the durable dark green baked enamel 


finish will not “‘scuff” off or crack. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


Incorporated 


200 Griffith Ave., Aurora, Illinois 


spite 


h- Sy - 
DE 


steel lockers 
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Harvard University Adopts the Dudley Lock 


2,800 Dudley Combination Locks have just been installed in the new Harvard Indoor Athletic Building 














New Harvard Indoor Athletic Building 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATIO 


Dept. A-15 









After exhaustive tests 
with all sorts of locks, the 
University authorities 
adopted the Dudley as best 
suited to their needs. 


This is typical of the serv- 
ice Dudley Combination 
Locks have been called 
upon to render to the 
great universities and col- 
leges of America. 


Each Dudley Lock is pick- 
proof and carries the well- 
known Dudley Guarantee. 


& 

Free sample Dudley Lock and 
full information sent to 

any school executive 





26 North Franklin Street 


CHICAGO 





(Continued from Page 98) 
dividually and will be limited to those whose an- 
nual salaries are below $2,500. 

The new schedule does not permit the reduction 
of any salary for any of the present incumbents, 
but the annual advance will not be given to teach- 
ers who have completed the residence requirement, 
but who do not possess a M.A. degree, except on 
condition that they spend a minimum of six weeks 
in summer school, beginning with 1930. It contains 
special salaries for elementary, junior-high, senior- 
high, and junior-college teachers, and is based on 
the training and experience of teachers. Credit is 
allowed for teaching and experience gained outside 
of Eveleth. The schedule seeks to reward the 
teacher whose work has proved satisfactory, to give 
credit for loyalty and codperation in schoolwork, 
and to make it possible for the teacher to advance 
himself or herself through advanced study in sum- 
mer school, or a recognized teachers’ college or 
other educational institution. 

The Minima and Maxima 

Under the schedule, men teachers in the junior 
college will be paid a minimum salary of $1,900, 
with annual increments of $75, up to a maximum 
of $3,300. Women teachers will be paid a minimum 
of $1,700, with annual increment of $75, up to 
a maximum of $3,100. 

In the senior high school, men teachers will be 
paid a minimum of $1,600, with annual increments 
of $75, up to a maximum of $2,800. Women teach- 
ers will be given a minimum of $1,400, with annual 
increments of $75, up to a maximum of $2,600. 

In the junior high school, men teachers will re- 
ceive a minimum of $1,600, with annual increments 
of $75, up to a maximum of $2,800. Women teach- 
ers will be paid a minimum of $1,400, with annual 
increments of $75, up to a maximum of $2,600. 

Teachers in the elementary schools will be given 
a minimum salary of $1,100, with annual incre- 
ments, up to a maximum of $2,000 for two years’ 
training, $2,100 for three years’ training, and $2,- 
200 for a degree. Teachers who reach the maximum 
salary of $2,200 will be given bonuses of $75 every 
third year, upon condition that they attend an 
approved summer school and present a minimum 





of five semester credits in a field related to the 
individual’s teaching program. 

Elementary teachers in the special departments, 
such as teachers for deaf, open air, and retarded 
classes, will receive the same minimum as the reg- 
ular elementary teachers, with annual increments 
of $75, up to a maximum of $2,050 for two years’ 
training, $2,150 for three years’ training, and $2,- 
250 for a degree. Teachers who reach the maximum 
will be given bonuses for extra study the same as 
the regular elementary teachers. 


Supervisors’ Salaries 

Department directors and heads receive no set 
minimum salary, but the salary is adjusted in in- 
dividual cases by the board. Annual increments of 
$75 will be paid, up to a maximum of $3,500 for 
women and $3,500 for men. 

Elementary-school principals and grade super- 
visors are given salaries according to individual 
cases. Annual increments of $75 are given, up to 
a maximum of $2,525 for teachers without degrees, 
$3,000 for men and women with the A.B. degree, 
and $3,200 for men teachers. Teachers who reach 
the maximum salary, will be given bonuses of $75 
every third year for approved summer-school 
attendance. 

Supervisors of special subjects are given no set 
minimum salary. Annual increments of $75 are 
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USE OF LEISURE 


Leisure is the humane life-partner of work. 
In the last analysis, it heightens the pleasure 
of doing something that needs to be done. It 
is the good recess that breaks into labor too 
long pursued, as work itself is another recess 
to play too long indulged. It is only our 
false traditions and our psychological ignor- 
ance which make us act as though these state- 
ments were not true. An unbalanced psycho- 
logical ration is as bad for the mind as an un- 
balanced diet is for the body. 

—Henry Suzzallo 
ee a ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


given, up to $2,525 for teachers without a degree, 
and $2,700 for those with an A.B. degree. Super- 
visors who reach the maximum salary of $2,700 
will be given bonuses of $75 every third year for 
approved summer-school attendance. 

Physical-training teachers, working part time or 
full time, with college or high-school students, who 
hold degrees, will be given the same salary rating 
as high-school teachers. The maximum for teach- 
ers without degrees will be $200 less than the 
regular high-school teachers. The initial salary is 
adjusted according to individual cases. Teachers 
with degrees are given bonuses for summer-school 
attendance on the same conditions as _ other 
teachers. 


NEW ROCKFORD SALARY SCHEDULE FOR 
SUPERVISORS AND ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


The school board of Rockford, IIl., has adopted 
a salary schedule for principals and supervisors, 
prepared by Supt. Frank A. Jensen. The schedule 
takes into consideration the training and experi- 
ence of these administrators, and allows credit 
for experience gained outside of Rockford. 
Under the schedule, a minimum of $2,300 is 
paid to principals and _ supervisors without 
experience, where the training is equivalent 
to graduation from a four-year college course. 
An additional $100 is paid for each 8 years 
of experience for administrators who have com- 
pleted 60, 70, or 80 semester hours of training; 
9 years for those with 90, 100, and 110 semester 
hours of training; 10 years for those with 120, 130, 
and 140 semester hours of training; and 11 years 
for those with 150, 160, 170, and 180 semester 
hours of training. 

Principals and supervisors with experience out- 
side of Rockford will count their first 2 years, and 
one half of all succeeding years of experience, to 
find their places on the schedule, but in no case 
will more than 5 years be so credited 


An additional $50 will be added to the minimum 
salary for each one-third year of training (10 
semester hours or equivalent) beyond teacher- 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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Faster Better 
Schools™ 


O long waits between coats! 

Six hours—that’s all the time 
it takes Velumina Wallhide Under- 
coater to dry before applying the 
next coat. There’s speed for you! 
And with better results, too, because 
paint chemists have finally beaten 
“spotting” and the ugly blemishes that painting over un- 
cured or poor quality plaster inevitably caused—beaten them 
with Velumina Wallhide, the spot-stopping undercoater! 








Even on porous newspaper (see unretouched illustration below) — even on 
moist, uncured plaster, this remarkable first coater seals the surface against 
lime, alkali and moisture spots. Stops the thirsty suction and uneven “draw” of 
un-uniform plaster and prevents suction spots. 





Velumina 
The Newspaper Test 


Proof of how Velumina Wallhide First Coater “holds 


ae 
itself out”? — seals the porous surface of common news- First Coater and 


paper without staining through! 


- PITTSBURGH PLATE 
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Painting 3 for 


Lends great 
adhesiveness and 
elasticity to 
finishing material 
Undercoated with Velumina 
Wallhide, even the most brit- 
tle enamels will not flake or 


crack. The “Tin Test” 
(illustrated) proves it! 





N any interior surface — plaster, wood, cement or 
brick and under any flat wall paint — specify 


Velumina Wallhide Undercoater. Not alone for 
its spot-stopping property but for the longer life and greater 
covering capacity it will give the finishing paint. Why? Be- 
cause Velumina Wallhide is adhesive and elastic — and, 


S tops the what’s more important—it lends these qualities to the final 


S D OT S covering coat. 


For the final coat use Velumina W allhide Finishing Flat. 
In this way the surface is doubly protected, for Velumina 
Finishing Flat possesses all of the properties of the undercoater and prevents 
trouble from skips of first coater, or where little knobs of plaster have been 


knocked off. 





Two Coats — quality job 
That’s all — two coats — for a soft-toned beautiful quality result that is seldom 


obtained with three coats — and it is economical and long lasting because easy 
washing keeps it clean. 


eo Write today for interesting booklet, 
“Velumina Wallhide — the Great 
Spot Stopper” for complete informa- 


tion about this great contribution to 


Saas 2 safe, economical school painting. 
Finishing Flat ial 


LEN AN LT TCLS ISITE LLL LL ELLEN ELE LE LANL LES N TEAL LE EEE LISELI ELE LD EELS ESD AI ILSLEE VIEL DDI PONEBELBBE ADE IB i 
Paint~Varnish ~Lacquer Factories 
L AS S O Milwaukee, Wis. ~ ~ Newark,N. J. 
e Portland,Ore. ~Los Angeles Cal. 
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It took parents a long time to find out the 
reason why Johnny and Sarah needed eye 
glasses at the age of 6 or 8. Educators find 
that 65% of America’s School Children 
This is the result of 

faulty blackboard 


have defective vision. 
glare . . . strain 
arrangement. 


119-123 West Eighth St. 


(Concluded frem Page 101) 
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To Protect 


the eyes 
of 


Youth 


The Alternator is an easy remedy. By installing 
an Alternator at the front of the room you reduce 
eye-strain to a minimum. Light reflection is elimi- 
nated . . . the teacher is benefited too. 
Alternator is the modern schoolroom’s most prac- 
tical teaching aid. To know full details, write for 


For the 


the new catalog No. A-4. 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


Training, Semeeter Hours, and Years 


Undergraduate Hours 
120 Semester Hours 


2h 
a ) 
70 90 


| 2050 2150 | 2200 2 


2250 
2350 2400 
2350 | 2400 | 2450 | 2500 


2450 2500 2550 2600 


2500 | 2550 | 2600 | 2650 _ 2700 
2600 | 2650 | 2700 | 2750 2800 


2700 | 2750 | 2800 | 2850 | 2900 


2800 | 2850 | 2900 | 2950 | 3000 | 
2900 | 2950 | 3000 | 3050 


Note: 
laboratory hours per week for 16 weeks. 


2300 2350 2400 2450 | 2500 | 2550 


2550 


Graduate Hours 


150 160 170 | 180 
ease 


2400 | 2450 : 2500 | 2550 
2600 | 2650 | ) 
2650 2700 | 2750 


2700 | 2750 


2500 2550 


2600 2650 2800 | 2850 | 2900 


th t Dccemcneblincaaiainand } Desens 
2650 | 2700 | 2750 | 2800 | 2850 , 2900 | 2950 | 3000 





275C 2800 | 2850 
~ — + 
2850 


2950 | 3000 | 3050 





2900 | 2950 | 3000 | 3050 | 3100 
2900 ' 2950 | 3000 | 3050 3100 | 3150 | 3200 
—— + +——_——— 
3100 | 3150 | 3200 | 3250 | 3300 


3050 | 3100 | 3150 | 3200 | 3250 | 3300 | 3350 | 3400 
eereneeseseal ansehen eeneemenesesltenansnansoaat } icant : 
3100 | 3150 | 3200 | 3250 | 3300 | 3350 | 3400 | 3450 | 3500 
3150 | 3200 | 3250 | 3300 | 3350 | 3400 | 3450 | 3500 | 3550 | 3600 


3400 | 3450 | 3500 | 3550 3600 | 3650 | 3700 


+ 


| |3650 | 3700 | 3750 | 3800 


A seneeter hour represents one class hour per week for 18 weeks or 2 


SCHEDULE OF SALARIES ADOPTED AT ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


college graduation, or the equivalent. Training will 
be recognized until a total of 4 years beyond the 
teachers’ college is attained. All credit for train- 
ing is cumulative, and salaries will be adjusted af 
the beginning of the first semester of each school 
year. Courses to be applied as credit on the salary 
schedule must be approved in advance by the 
superintendent. In estimating the amount of credit, 
only 120 hours of undergraduate credit will be 
allowed, and all above 120 hours will be known as 
graduate credit. Credit for travel will be given, 
provided the amount of the credit is worked out 
in advance and approved by the educational com- 
mittee of the board. 

The schedule provides for a number of excep- 
tions: Principals and supervisors whose present 
salaries are below the schedule will be given in- 
creases not exceeding $200 per year, until they 


reach the schedule. Those with less than 120 
semester hours’ credit must attend an approved 
college or university, at least 6 weeks once in every 
3 years, beginning with July, 1929. Those with 120 
semester hours’ credit must attend an approved 
college or university at least 6 weeks once every 
5 years, beginning with July, 1929. 

A teacher must have at least 5 years’ teaching 
experience and a bachelor’s degree in order to 
become eligible to appointment as a principal or 
gyipervisor. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


—Ottumwa, Iowa. The school board has begun 
a survey of teachers’ salaries in cities of the same 
population, which is to form the basis for a revised 
salary schedule. The grade teachers have asked for 
an increase in the maximum, with graduated in- 


Kansas City, Missouri 





creases Over a number of years from the minimum 
of $1,166. 

—Everett, Wash. Supt. R. E. Cook has pre- 
sented a recommendation to the school board, ask- 
ing for new maximum salaries of $1,800, $1,920, 
and $2,100 for grade, junior high, and senior-high- 
school instructors. The new maximums would be- 
come effective at the close of the 1930-31 school 
year. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. A new educational experi- 
ment, through which several outstanding schools 
of Cuyahoga county will become demonstration 
centers, has been announced by County Supt. E. 
J. Bryan. The first step in the experiment will be 
the selection of schools where emphasis will be 
placed on the teaching of English, French, mathe- 
matics, and other school subjects which belong to 
the county school curriculum. 


—Attorney General O. E. Carlstrom of Illinois 
has ruled that teachers on the pension list may 
return to teaching, their pensions ceasing while so 
engaged. When they retire, they are again eligible 
to the pension. The ruling was given in answer to 
question which had been raised in the schools of 
Adams county. 


—Davenport, Iowa. By a majority of 187 
votes, the citizens have approved a pension plan, 
modeled after those operated in Des Moines and 
Sioux City. The plan, which includes teachers, 
principals, and supervisors, will be placed in oper- 
ation within a year. 

—Superior, Wis. The school board has been 
asked to approve a proposal providing for a revi- 
sion of the by-laws to the effect that the marriage 
of a woman teacher shall automatically cancel her 
teaching contract. 


—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board, by a 
vote of four to two, has refused to undertake a 
survey of the teachers’ salary situation, at an ex- 
pense of $2,500. The proposition was lost when the 
superintendent and four of the board members 
registered their opposition. The board voted to 
inform the Minneapolis taxpayers’ association that 
they would welcome any survey which they wished 
to make at their own expense. 
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And Now Amherst 


Installs 


Celestialite- 


Celestialite’s 
Three Layers: 
The reason for 
its superiority 


Celestialite is a 
scientifically con- 
structed glass that 
is made in _ three 
layers: (1) of crystal- 
clear transparency 
— for body and 
strength; (2) a layer 
of white glass—to 
diffuse the rays and 
soften the light; (3) 
a layer of blue glass 
—to whiten, clarify 
and _sperfect the 
light. 


Some Recent 


Celestialite School 


Installations 


Hershey School, Hershey, Pa. 
Closter Grade & High School, Closter 


New Jersey 


Maplewood Junior High School, 


Maplewood, New Jersey 


School No. 4, Clifton, N. J. 


Gantner Avenue School, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Technical High School, Scranton, Pa. 
Clifton High School, Clifton, N. J. 
Brighton High School, Brighton, 


Mass. 
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.. . the Superior 
Lighting Glass! 


DUCATORS invariably set standards of their own and they are 
usually standards worth following. For their standards are based 
on scientific researches involving tests, measurements, and long 
years of study. And when educators select lighting equipment, 
they will naturally select the equipment that minimizes glare, that 
will be restful to the eyes; that will most nearly reproduce daylight. 


Amherst College now joins the large group of leading educational 
institutions that use Celestialite glassware. Their first order for 
the Physics Laboratory has recently been received. Among the 
other universities are Columbia, Wesleyan, Princeton, Pennsyl- 
vania, College of the City of New York, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. These schools and 
universities have installed Celestialite after making the most 
careful scientific tests of its merits. 


Write us for free catalogues showing various designs suitable for 
classrooms, lecture halls and laboratories. 








CELESTIALITE 


(Registered and Patented) 


NEXT TO DAYLIGHT 


Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co. ASJ 5 
Celestialite Division 

200 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 


Please send me free catalogues showing globe 
designs suitable for school and university lighting. 


POs 6.6 666 6460H6 FOREN ESSKESCC DC TCOTICO CHOOSE CHC OE 
ROR 6 6 666.5.0:06666 660 04006008608 State 
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EEPING walls, wood- 

work and other paint- 

ed surfaces thoroughly 

clean now, means less hard 

work during the summer 
shut-down. 


And less hard work today, 
too, if you use Oakite. For 
this safe, quick-acting ma- 
terial brings you thorough 
cleanliness with the least 


effort. Washing painted surfaces regularly with 
a solution of Oakite keeps them fresh and new _ by Service Man tell you all about it. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 





Manufactured only by 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


cleaning costs. Write and ask to have our near- 


looking. Often repainting 
can be postponed. And 
Oakite rinses readily and 
completely away. No film 
remains to quickly collect 
more dirt. Walls and wood- 
work stay clean longer. 


The time and effort you 
can save on every cleaning 
job with Oakite will make 
a real difference in your 


Oakite Service Men, 

cleaning specialists, 

are located in the lead- 

ing industrial centers 

of the United States 
and Canada. 





Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 

















School Business Officials Plan 
New Orleans Program 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


The annual meeting of the National Association 
of Public-School Business Officials will be held 
May 20-23, at New Orleans, La. An interesting 
and helpful program has been arranged by Mr. 
C. E. C. Dyson, president of the Association. 


The Program 
Tuesday Morning, May 20 

What the Layman Needs to Know About the Busi- 
ness Management of the Schools, Mr. Zeph Hilton, 
member of the board of education, Toronto, Canada. 

Tuesday Afternoon, May 20 

The Value to Superintendents of Departmental Per- 
Capita Costs in Trade Schools, Mr. H. Giles Martin, 
director of the Delgado Central Trades School, New 
Orleans, La. 

The Future Outlook in Financing Public Schools, 
Mr. William C. Bruce, Editor, American School Board 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Lure and the Interest of the Small Schoolhouse, 
Mr. Harry D. Payne, architect, Houston, Tex. 

The Peculiarities of School Building in the South, 
Mr. Roscoe P. DeWitt, architect, Dallas, Tex. 


Wednesday Morning, May 21 

The Superintendent and Business Manager of a 
School System in Coédperative Service. Mr. E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, superintendent of schools, Houston, Tex. 

Canadian Study in Educational Finance, Mr. N. H. 
Bilrbough, chief accountant, Toronto, Canada. 

The Necessity for a Detailed System of Accounting in 
School Districts, Mr. Edward Merchant, secretary of 
school board, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Report of the Research Committee on Fire and 
Other Insurance for School Property, Mr. H. C. 
Roberts, secretary of school board, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Report of Research Committee on Selection, Pur- 
chase, Storage, and Distribution of School Supplies, 
Mr. J. S. Mullan, purchasing agent and secretary, 

- Rochester, .N. Y. 
Thursday Morning, May 22 

The Financing of New School Construction, Mr. 
John B. Wynkoop, business manager, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Report of the Research Committee on The Training 
of Public-School Janitor-Engineers, Mr. R. W. Ad- 
kisson, clerk of the school board, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Report of the Research Committee on The Care and 
Treatment of Floors in School Buildings, Mr. W. E. 
Whalin, superintendent of buildings and grounds, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Vacuum Cleaning, Mr. H. S. Ganders, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Friday Morning, May 23 


Report of the Third Annual Convention of the State 
of California Sckool Business Officials, Mr. W. E. 
Record, business manager, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Report of Research Committee on School Cost Ac- 
counting, Mr. R. L. Daly, St. Louis, Mo. 

There will be a number of round tables on build- 
ings and grounds, small-town problems, finance and 
insurance, supplies and purchasing, and maintenance 
problems. 


The Montana School-Board Association 
Meets at Billings 


The Montana School-Board Association held its 
fourth annual meeting at Billings, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 21 and 22. Mr. Dominic Spogen 
presided in the absence of the president, Mr. R. C. 
Elting. A total of 79 districts were represented at 
the meeting, including 6 first-class districts, 26 sec- 
ond-class districts, 42 third-class districts, and 5 
county high schools. Mr. C. E. Durland, of Billings, 
gave the address of welcome, and Mrs. Joseph 
Chivers, of Helena, gave the response. 

After the appointment of the various committees 
to serve during the next year, attention was given 
to the Equalization Fund. It was suggested that 
some changes should be made in the administering 
of the funds in order that it may be handled more 
equitably. Mr. Thomas Layfield and Dr. W. P. 
Reynolds spoke on conditions prevalent in their 
districts. 

The meeting on Friday afternoon was opened by 
Mr. Fred T. Parker, of Hamilton. Mr. Dominic 
Spogen opened the discussion on the subject, 
“Transportation of Pupils.” It was brought out that 
the methods of administering the law were some- 
times unjust, and that there were various methods 
used over the state which were not equitable to all 
the districts under varying conditions. Mr. Fritz 
Roll, of Great Falls, was named chairman of a 


special committee to prepare a bill to be presented 
at the next legislature for the correction of some 
of the conditions cited. 

The next subject, “Supplementary Budget Law,” 
was taken by Mr. L. E. Rhodes, of Havre, who 
explained the working of the law. Mr. E. V. Cline, 
of Billings, pointed out that it was working a hard- 
ship on those districts which had already provided 
a sufficient balance at the end of the fiscal year to 
run their schools until next November. Mr. J. E. 
Baltzell, of Worden, suggested that some means be 
provided by law so that county treasurers could be 
authorized to loan other than strictly school funds 
to take up the slack caused by the cessation of 
receipts from December to April. Mr. C. M. Straw- 
man, of Moccasin, suggested that some means be 
provided so that balances in the sinking fund might 
be invested in registered school warrants, the in- 
terest to be credited to the sinking fund upon the 
repayment of the warrants. Mr. J. M. Hiner, of 
Reed Point, talked on the inadvisability of using 
sinking-fund balances for purposes other than those 
intended by law, and Mr. W. A. Lynn, of Harlow- 
ton, suggested an amendment of the law to Jimit 
the supplemental budget levy to one mill instead of 
three mills. 

(Concluded on Page 108) 
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Now Another School Knows 


the Value of 


BLOX-ON-END Floors 


Partial view of 
shops in State 
Trade School, 
Hartford>Conn. 
Floored with 
16,500 sq. ft. 
of Bloxonend. 


CARL MALMFELDT 
Architect 

























a the above building is comparatively new the students 
and faculty have already become enthusiastic boosters for 
Bloxonend floors, because it doesn’t take long for a Bloxonend 
floor to demonstrate its true worth. 


Leading School Architects everywhere agree that no other flooring 
material has yet been found to satisfactorily fill the place of modern 
Carter Bloxonend for school shops and gymnasiums. 


Architects know there are never any splinters or soft places in 
Bloxonend floors, because the tough end grain is the surface of the floor— 
they know that Bloxonend of Southern Yellow Pine is exceedingly sturdy 
and of splendid appearance, is smooth, quiet and resilient—and, that the 
life-span of a Bloxonend floor, 
even in a busy school shop, is 
greater than the life-span of the 
person who buys it. 


Our booklet “School Floors” 
contains much information of 
value to the School Architect or 
official. It also tells how Blox- 
onend is made, gives specifica- 
tions for laying and illustrates 
representative school installa- 
tions. May we send youa copy? 


A postcard or letter will bring An exterior view of the State Trade School, 
it promptly. Hartford, Conn. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Branch Offices in Leading Cities—See Sweet's 


-=E ND 


Lay's Smooth 
Stays Smooth 


Leading School Architects specify 
Bloxonend Floors for Shops and 
Cymnasiums in the country’s 


bes schools 





Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards. 
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weceeeTHOSE KEYS! 


“Pet” methods for keeping them give way to this 
simple system... complete, adaptable, fool-proof 


e 
Ra th ah 
Dou eorr 






Close-up View of HooKstrip, 
Marker, Receipt Holder 


Hookstrip — Individual units 
consist of 8 HooKs and Label 
PocKets stamped out of one 
piece of steel, 12 inches long. 
MarKer—Durable, non-detach- 
able, permanent tags lock to the 
key by pressure of thumb. Made 
of strongest gray and red fibre; 
also brass. 

Receipt Holder—Made of brass 
—used to replace borrowed keys 
upon HooKs. 


(Coucluded from Page 1U0) 


Miss Elizabeth Ireland, state superintendent of 
public instruction, who talked on ‘The Equalization 
Fund,” outlined the methods under which the fund 
is being operated, and showed that a total of 509 
districts had been aided. The fund, which is derived 
from inheritance taxes and partial taxes on metal 
mining and gas and oil royalties, is intended only 
for the needs of the elementary schools. It was 
conceded that the fund is unfairly distributed to 
the districts and that some method should be de- 
vised for correcting the condition. 

“Census Basis of Distribution of State and Coun- 
ty Apportionments’ was taken up by Mr. L. E. 
Rhodes, of Havre, Mr. B. F. Gaither, of Worden. 
Mr. H. H. Haight, of Lewistown, and Mr. Spogen. 
It was the consensus of opinion that the census 
basis of distribution of the apportionments should 
be made on either a teacher-attendance basis, or on 
a combination of both. 

The meeting on Saturday morning was opened 
by Mr. F. H. Livingston, of Wolf Point, who spoke 
on “Penalty and Interest Law and Present Test- 
Case Situation.”’ He outlined what had been done in 
the past by the special committee in the matter ot 
crediting penalties and interests on delinquent 
school taxes to the fund. He gave figures showing 
that as a result of the 1929 law, a total of $118,317 
had been credited to school districts in 45 counties, 
and also that back penalty and interest amounting 
to $143,037 had been credited to school districts 
in three counties. A supreme court decision will be 
rendered, which if favorable to the school district, 
will be the means of the collection of a vast sum for 
the various school districts of the state. He com- 
mented on the teacher-placement bureau and sug- 
gested that some means be evolved for correcting 
the extravagant method of employing teachers. 

The next speaker was Mr. W. M. Johnston, of 
Billings, who gave an address on “Millage Tax and 
Bond Issues for State Institutions,” outlining the 
need for such a tax and bond issue. 

Mr. A. T. Peterson, of Billings, outlined the work 
of the commission on the revision of high-school 
laws, and suggested that a plan be adopted for 
revising the high-school laws on a broader basis 








ELAEE 


This idea of guaranteed control of every sin- 
gle key in our modern school buildings devel- 
oped after years of study, comparison, asking 
questions. TELKEE is a system that does what 
practically every “make-shift” plan of keeping 
track of keys caiidinana responsibility 
for loss or theft; puts the same up-to-date efh- 
ciency into safeguarding of keys—from adozen 
to many thousand—that you have in your cor- 
respondence files. 





TELKEE will identify, protect, classify and 
control your keys, the same as it is now doing 
in such representative modern school build- 
ings as: 
Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles; 
McKinley Technical High School, Wash- 


The answer to” Where’s that Key?” 


Wall Cabinet. Wall cabinets like this come in 
a variety of sizes and with a capacity of keys 
from 30 to 1200. See how conveniently and 
compactly ideal key storage is provided. It is 
made of heavy-gauge, cold-rolled steel; heavy 
hinges; padlock control. Fasten to wall, and 
when locked it cannot be removed. Rows of 
HooKstrips are welded into place inside safe. 
Each HooK will hold four duplicate keys. 
Olive green finish. These Cabinets provide a 
perfect system in the most compact, conven- 
ient form. 


TELKEE is also provided in Drawer File ar- 
rangement, with sturdy, all-steel floor cabinet 
—a most compact and convenient form. 


Whatever your most suitable requirement in 


ington, D.C.; 


than at present. Difficulties of bonding in the 
smaller districts were brought out, and it was sug- 
gested that larger units should be created to raise 
sufficient money for building purposes. 

At the meeting on Saturday afternoon, Mrs. H. 
A. Borcherding, of Moore, gave a talk on ‘The Du- 
ties of Members of School Boards,” in which she 
touched briefly on the qualifications of school trus- 
tees and on the proper selection of school boards. 
She argued for a model board of education in point 
of organization, deliberation, and effective service. 

Mr. Dominic Spogen discussed the subject, 
“Creating Sinking Funds for Future Building Oper- 
ations,’ citing an example which existed in a certain 
district. He suggested the passage of a law which 
would empower school trustees to create a reserve 
fund for emergency building and repairs. 

Resolutions adopted by the delegates recom- 
mended that the state laws on the transportation of 
pupils continue for another year before any changes 
are made. It was recommended that the question of 
changing the basis of distribution of the state and 
county funds be referred to a special committee, to 
work out plans for presentation at the next annual 
meeting. A resolution asking for one cent out of 
every five cents collected by the state gasoline tax 
for the school fund failed of passage. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers 
for the next year. Mr. J. D. Wallace, of Butte, was 
elected president; Mr. C. H. Asbury, of Crow 
Agency, vice-president; Mr. J. C. Haglund, of Cut 
Bank, second vice-president; Dr. W. P. Reynolds, 
of Stevensville, third vice-president; Mr. E. L. 
Marvin, of Billings, secretary-treasurer. Executive 
committee chosen by the delegates consists of: Mrs. 
George Hirst, of Lewiston; A. E. Wiggins, of Great 
Falls,; Fred T. Parker, of Hamilton; G. G. Hoole, 
of Glendive, and A. N. Smith, of Columbia Falls. 

The Minnesota State School Board Association 
has reélected L. H. Colson, of Wadena, for a third 
successive term as president. Dr. C. L. Blunt, of 
Albert Lea, was elected vice-president. The board 
of directors renamed John E. Palmer, of Monte- 
video, as secretary-treasurer. 


Audubon High School, Los Angeles; 
Bret Harte High School, Los Angeles. 


The illustrations to the left show a TELKEE 


a key control arrangement, TeLKEE can pro- 
vide it. Individual service is a big point to con- 
sider. Write for full information; alsothe name 
and address of the nearest sales representative. 


Let TELKEE put an end to wasteful key confusion. 


TELKEE devices patented and manufactured solely by 


CThayer TELKEE Corporation 


ne. aoe 


MARK 


656 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 





SAN FRANCISCO TEACHERS VOTED 
RAISE IN SALARY 


A salary schedule proposed by the citizens’ com- 
mittee on teachers’ salaries, with slight modifica- 
tions. was accepted by the San Francisco board of 
education at an executive session on April 16. The 
new schedule which was voted on at a meeting on 
April 22, has been officially adopted. 


Under the schedule. increases for individual 
teachers range from $100 a year for inexperienced 
teachers entering the system, to almost $1.200 a 
year for teachers with twenty years’ service, in the 
San Francisco schools. The schedule provides for 
a minimum entrance salary, with yearly increases, 
to a maximum reached in fifteen or twenty years, 
the exact period of the increase to be settled later. 

The old and new schedules follow, with the old 
schedule given fist: 

Teachers in elementary schools. $1.400 to $2.400 
a year, raised to from $1,500 to $3,072; junior high 
schools, $1,600 to $2,600, raised to from $1,800 
to $3,600; high schools, $1,800 to $2,800, raised 
to from $2,004 to $4,056. 


The new schedule, which provides an increase of 
from $10,000 to $12,000 a year for Supt. J. M. 
Gwinn, becomes effective immediately, due to Mr. 
Gwinn’s length of service. Increases for the deputy 
superintendents and principals operate over five- 
year periods, with the maximum reached at the 
end of the period. The chief deputy is raised from 
$5,360 a year to $6,600, with a maximum of $7,- 
200; other deputies, now drawing $4,500 to $5.- 
160, are increased from $6,000 to $6,600; princi- 
pals of high schools with 61 or more teachers, are 
raised from $4,500 to $5,640 with a maximum of 
$5,940; in high schools with less than 61 teachers, 
from $4,300 to $5,340, maximum $5,640; junior- 
high-school principals from a present maximum 
of $4,200 to a minimum of $4,380, maximum of 
$5,160; elementary-school principals now drawing 
from $3,120 to $3.720 to draw from $3,000 to $4.- 
320. All department heads are to be paid a teach- 
er’s salary for their grade and service, plus $300 
a year. 
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Durability, Beauty and Economy 


are combined 


DURABILT STEEL 


A Few of the Many Prom- 
inent Construction 
Features 


Rigid Door Frame. — 1”x1”x%” hard 
steel angle uprights. 1%” x4” No. 14 
gauge formed steel channel cross mem- 
bers securely joined to uprights at each 
end by two %.” countersunk head rivets, 
as riveting for this purpose is much 
stronger than welding. (Since the strength 
of any locker is dependent on the rigidity 
of the door frame, it will pay you to 
look into this point carefully when se- 
lecting locker equipment.) 


Scientifically Reinforced Door. — There 
are full-length tubular reinforcements on 
vertical edges of door, also hemmed 
flanges on both top and bottom of door. 
(No danger of bottom flange of door 
being bent out of shape by stepping on 
it.) Corners of door are securely tied 
together by means of arc welding. 


Perfect Fitting Top and End Finishing 
Strips—attached by means of concealed 
screws. (By far the neatest and most 
attractive trim ever furnished for re- 
cessed locker installations.) 


Quiet Automatic Latching Device.—(No 
metal to metal contact when door is 
being closed.) This Patented, Tamper- 
proof Latching Device is Concealed 
inside the vertical tubular reinforcement 
of door. 


Patented Stamped Steel (not cast) 
Straight-Lift Handle.—With curled grip 
which provides ample space for comfort- 
able hand-hold. 


Padlocking Attachment with Rubber 
Silencers. Arranged for use of any 
standard padlock; and in addition, is 
designed with two rubber silencers so 
that noise is practically eliminated when 
handle is raised or lowered. 


Reinforced, full looped (metal formed 
completely around pin), five-knuckle, 
Strap Hinge. Attached to door with 
two Binder Head bolts. permits door to 
open approximately 180 degrees. Three 
each on single tier and double tier stand- 
ard lockers. The hinges are riveted to 
the door frame directly opposite the lock 
fingers, as this gives added security. 
Hinge pins are embedded in angle so 
they cannot be driven out, neither would 
the removing of hinge bolts make it 
possible to enter the locked locker with- 
out a key. 


Reinforcing Plate Under Hinge.—(This 
is a No. 14 gauge plate welded to inside 
of door which serves as an added pro- 
tection against exceptionally rough treat- 
ment. ) 


Improved Lock Fingers with Rubber 


Silencers, which reduce roise from 
slamming of doors. 


Automatic Locking Bar Release.—(Clos- 
ing of door automatically releases lock- 
ing bar, permitting it to quietly drop 
into locked position.) 


All Coat Hooks attached with two 
screws — making it impossible to twist 
off by hand or remove without tse of 
tools. Udylite Rust-proof Finish. 


Flush Bottom.—(Easily cleaned and built 
strong enough so that standing on Bot- 
tom will not injure it.) 


Adjustable Rear Legs.—(Very desirable 
for leveling up rear of lockers when 
floors are uneven.) 


Adjustable Front Feet.—-( Permit anchor- 
ing and taking up of irregularities due 
to floor unevenness. ) 








LOCKERS 


Durabilt Corridor Lockers with 
Improved Recess Finishing Strips— 
in new Freeman School, Aurora, III. 


Beautify School Corridors 


An important feature in connection with 
a Durabilt installation of recessed corri- 
dor lockers is the Improved type of Top 
and End Finishing Strips which are fur- 
nished. 

The illustration above shows how Dur- 
abilt Recessed Lockers with their neat 
and attractive trim actually beautify school 
corridors. 

There are no exposed bolt heads or 
screws to mar the appearance of Durabilt 
Finishing Strips. They add the “finishing 
touch.” In fact, with their smooth, enam- 
eled finish they rival the buildings’ finest 
wood or marble trim. 

School authorities, architects and many 


"0 better built thant Duvabilt! 


other buyers call on us for advice and 
help in planning locker installations. We 
are always at your service to assist in the 
preparation of locker plans and specifica- 
tions that will insure a satisfactory instal- 
lation. 

For complete information as to the 
service Durabilt can render, phone our 
nearest Sales Office or write us direct at 
Aurora. 

If you desire literature, request our 
fourteen-page locker folder No. 6000. This 
will place you under no obligation. We 
suggest that you give your locker require- 
ments early consideration this year—now 
—before the summer rush. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


AURORA, ILL. 
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hese Schools and Colleges Have Gas 
hough There Is No Gas Plant in Town 








Typical 
Schools 
Using 
SKELGAS 


Used in 


Cooking 
and Science 


Laboratories 




























Phe schools and colleges pictured on this page 
are but a few of those located in smaller towns and 
cities not having a municipal gas plant yet which 
fer complete, modern courses in cooking and 
science, being equipped with gas hot plates, ranges 
and Bunsen burners using Skelgas. 


Skelgas is real natural gas freed from in- 
efficieritt and soot-forming elements. The Skelgas 
story on the next page. written by Dr. C. K. Fran- 
cis. gives interesting facts about the use of indi- 
vidual gas equipment which is efficient, safe, 
dependable and economical. 


School Authorities Praise Fuel 


The following excerpts from letters received from 
school authorities show how highly satisfactory the 
service given by Skelgas is. Space permits but a 
few quotations. 


“The Skelgas plant is eminently satisfactory. | 
wish to mention particularly the uniformity of heat, 
ease of adjustment, simplicity, cleanliness and con- 
venience. We are more than pleased with it.” 
(From Missouri) 









“We installed Skelgas some time ago. The 
teachers and the board can't say enough for it. 
It is verv fast. very clean to handle and is always 
ready. We only regret we did not install it before. 
The operating cost is low."’ (From Minnesota) 









“After using Skelgas for six months, must say 
it is entirely satisfactory in every way.’ (From 
Kansas) 







“Skeleas is proving very reasonable in cost, 
especially when we consider the low cost of instal- 
lation, interest on our investment, negligible depre- 
ciation and repairs, and the unavoidable waste in 
all student laboratories. The average cost per stu- 
dent per week in the three science departments is 
about five cents.”” (From Missouri) 










**Skelgas was installed . . . early in 1929 and. 
since its installation, has been used with entire sat- 
isfaction.”” (From University of Arkansas) 







You are urged to read of what Skelgas offers 
your school. See the next page for Dr. Francis’ 
article. 
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for All Laboratory Uses 
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Rural and Small City Schools May Now Have 


Gas Service in Laboratories 


RECENT DEVELOPMENT PROVED PRACTICAL AND MANY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


IN TOWNS WITHOUT GAS FIND MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES IN 


Up until now, rural and small town high 
schools and colleges located in smaller cities 
not having a municipal gas plant have had to 
get along in their science laboratories with sub- 
stitute fuels which have seriously hampered 
experimental work. Important chemical experi- 
ments have necessarily been passed over be- 
cause the intense heat given by gas was required 
and this heat could not be secured from avail- 
able fuels. 

Now gas may be had without city mains. 
No longer is it necessary to have a municipal 
plant, for gas has been made ‘portable. No 
matter if you are far from a central supply, gas 
is now available for use in your school. 

This gas is marketed under the trade name 
of Skelgas. It is a product of Skelly Oil Com- 
pany, one of the country’s largest producers 
of natural gas.. Skelgas is real natural gas 
freed from inefficient, low heat producing and 
soot-forming elements. It is the very heart of 
real natural gas, compressed and delivered to 
your school, bringing real gas service for your 
science and cooking laboratories. Wherever 
you need gas, you can efficiently meet the 
need with Skelgas. 


Compact Installation 

Skelly Oil Company stresses the point that 
Skelgas is real gas. It is not to be confused 
with any gas substitute, for it is not a sub- 
stitute. Skelgas is delivered to schools com- 
pressed in safe, steel cylinders. Outside the 
school building stands a steel cabinet contain- 
ing two cylinders of Skelgas. The installation 
is most compact. Regulation piping conducts 
the gas to your science and cooking laboratories 
where it is burned in Bunsen burners, hot 
plates, and ranges just as you would use city 
gas. Your students just strike a match, turn on 
the burner and light the gas. 

The Skelgas operating equipment is simple 
in design, sturdily built to withstand years of 
use and requires no attention on the part of 
the user, except when one cylinder of gas is 
used up. Then the turning of two valves brings 
the second cylinder into operation. A full cylin- 
der is ordered and easily installed. Two cylin- 
ders of Skelgas are installed in the cabinet. 
Gas is used from but one cylinder at a time 
so a plentiful supply of gas is available at all 
times. The cabinet is equipped with a lock, so 
there is no danger of the operating equipment 
being tampered with by students. The Skelgas 


By Charles K. Francis, Ph.D. 


equipment is listed as standard by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. It is safe, dependable, 
convenient and efficient. School authorities say 
they are surprised at the economical service 
it gives. 

Meets with General Approval 


Skelgas has been developed by Skelly Oil 
Company to meet a very definite need — to 
bring gas service to homes and schools beyond 
city mains. Skelgas is not an experiment. It 
has been in use for over two years and is now 
used every day in thousands of homes through- 
out the middle west and in an ever-increasing 
number of schools and colleges. 

Superintendents and principals in Skelgas 
equipped schools are high in their praise of this 
fuel, stating the more thorough development of 
science courses it permits and the low cost at 
which it brings the conveniences and benefits 
of real gas service. Letters have been received 
from many educators telling of the very satis- 
factory service given by Skelgas; the economy 
of operation; the advantages it brings, enabling 
the small city and rural school to offer really 
modern courses in chemistry and cooking. 


The “Heart” of Natural Gas 


In the production of Skelgas, Skelly Oil 
Company removes the methane and ethane, 
which you know are low heat producers. The 
heavier hydrocarbons are condensed out, for 
these are dirt and soot formers. The resulting 
product is the hottest, cleanest-burning fraction 
of natural gas—the very “heart” of natural 
gas. 

Appliances designed and built for use with 
Skelgas are constructed to take full advantage 
of the unusually high heat content. Tests prove 
that, volume for volume, Skelgas is nearly three 
times as hot-burning as ordinary natural gas; 
contains some five times the heat units pro- 
duced by the usual manufactured (artificial) 
gas. Consequently a low flame gives intense 
heat; the air mixture is maximum and gas con- 
sumption is cut to a minimum. Chemical experi- 
ments calling for high temperatures are easily 
and perfectly performed when Skelgas is used. 
The clean Skelgas flame is ideal for glass blow- 
ing and all work where contamination from 
impurities in the fuel means inaccurate results. 


Popular in Cooking Laboratories 
Every domestic-science instructor knows how 
difficult it is to really teach the fine art of cook- 


INDIVIDUAL GAS INSTALLATION 


ing when only wood or coal ranges or, perhaps, 
oil and gasoline stoves, are available. Cooking 
failures are frequent because the temperatures 
cannot be controlled. Much valuable time is 
lost in re-fueling the range, in pumping up 
pressure, and the cooking laboratories are kept 
clean with greatest difficulty. 

With Skelgas there is no fuel to bother about. 
Just strike a match and light the gas. The Skel- 
gas flame is intensly hot-burning, is clean and 
sootless. 

For individual use, hot plates are usually 
provided and serve as a stove for all top-range 
cooking problems. Ranges are offered for baking 
and meal preparations which include the very 
latest features such as efficient oven insulation, 
automatic oven heat regulators, volcano-type 
gas ports, and so on. These ranges are finished 
in stain-resisting porcelain enamel with bolts 
and piping concealed so the instructor finds it 
easy to keep the range spotlessly clean at all 
times with practically no effort. 


Enlarges Scope in Chemistry 


Chemistry teachers pass by important experi- 
ments in many schools because the laboratory 
lamp cannot give the heat necessary to produce 
the required chemical reaction. Students suffer 
because these important experiments must be 
merely described and discussed; not actually 
worked out by them or before their eyes. With 
Skelgas, just strike a match and turn on the 
gas. Instantly, there is an intensely hot, clear 
blue, clean flame, ideal for chemical ex- 
periments. 


Superintendents, principals, school board 
members, domestic science and chemistry teach- 
ers in schools not enjoying the benefits of gas 
service are invited to write the Skelgas Utility 
Division of Skelly Oil Company. Your in- 
quiry will bring information regarding any 
special problems you may have. There is abso- 
lutely no obligation whatsoever. The name of 
your nearest Skelgas Dealer will be sent to 
you so you may actually see and use Skelgas 
in his store yourself. 

Thousands of housewives, school officials and 
teachers know from actual experience that Skel- 
gas is all it is claimed to be. For your conve- 
nience, there is a coupon at the bottom of this 
page. It is suggested that you fill it out and 
mail it today. It entails absolutely no obliga- 
tion on your part. 





LET YOUR STUDENTS ENJOY REAL GAS IN YOUR LABORATORIES 


Gas for 


Science 
Laboratories 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — NO OBLIGATION 


SKELGAS UTILITY DIVISION | 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
El Dorado, Kansas. 





Name 





Gas for 


Cooking 
Laboratories 


Please send full information about SKELGAS for school use. 
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maintenance. 







Reduce Cleaning Costs 
top actually 


Solar swinging 





compels use. Removable 
inner concainers lift out complete with 
contents. 






Eliminate Fire Hazard Solar top swings 







open only to admit rubbish, and being 
all-steel is ever closed against fire dan- 
ger. 






Sanitary—Solars keep flies from breed- 
ing and feeding on waste matter. They 
are definite aids to cleanliness. 






Reduce Plumbing Expense 
els designed for sanitary 


Small mod- 





napkin dis- 







posal in girls’ toilets eliminate plumb- 
ing troubles. 


In Keeping With the Finest Surround- 
ings—-Solars harmonize with attractive 
surroundings, untidy 
containers. 





replacing open 






Last a Life Time 
ing. No replacements 
out of order. 
usage. 


Solars are everlast- 





nothing to get 
Will withstand hardest 














For School Sanitation — 


WITH 


Solar Self-closing Receptacles 


The proper handling of waste material is one of the most per- 
plexing yet one of the most easily solved problems of school 
Perplexing for those who still employ old- 


Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co., 


A Study of Age-Grade Statistics at 
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fashioned, dangerous methods 
and easily solved for those 
who use modern, safe Solars. 


Like Silent Sentinels they 
stand guard wherever waste 
accumulates. Having only one 
moving part and no compli- 
cated mechanism, there is 
nothing about the Solar that 
can wear out, fail to operate 
or otherwise give trouble. 
Being gravity operated and 
absolutely controlled by the 
hand which is in the act of 
depositing waste, there can be 
no danger. 


The automatic top cannot slam 
shut — it cannot close except 
as the hand is removed—it is 
safe for little children. You will 
never know how the student 
can help in your campaign 
against scattered rubbish un- 
til you install Solars. Write 
for complete information. 


‘Harrisburg, Pa. 


In a special report on “Enrollment and Attend- 
ance,” presented to the school board of Harrisburg. 
Pa., in December, 1929, attention was called to 
the number of pupils enrolled in all grades from 
one to twelve, inclusive for each year from 1921 
to 1928. The report indicated that during these 
years there was a marked decrease in the enroll- 
ment in the first six years, and an increase in the 
number of pupils enrolled in the last six years. 
or the junior-senior high school. It was suggested 
that the decrease in enrollment might be due to 
a decrease in the birth rate and to the fact that 
the rate of progress through the schools had been 
greatly accelerated in the elementary grades. 

In order to determine to what extent, if any, 
the acceleration had taken place, Mr. Austin N. 
Miller, chief attendance officer in charge of pupil 
accountancy, was asked to make a comparative 
report on the subject. Mr. Miller, in making his 
Percentages of Under-age, Normal, and Over-age Pupils in 

Grades 1-12 


Under-age Normal Over-age 
Pennsylvania Second-Class School 
BREESE, POET vi cscssscsccsvas tides 12 63 25 
Harrisburg Schools, 1925....... 11 61 28 
Harrisburg Schools, 1927........ ‘ 10 64 26 
Harrisburg Schools, 1929. desis 11 65 24 


report, pointed out that the chief object of the 
study was to focus attention on existing conditions. 
The study, which dealt with under-age, normal- 
age, and over-age pupils. revealed that the average 
number of over-age pupils in the first seven grades 
in 1929 was better than the average for the Penn- 
sylvania second-class school districts of 1927, while 
a poorer showing was made in grades eight to 
twelve, inclusive. Comparing the ratio in per- 
centage between enrollment in each grade and the 
total enrollment, it was shown that the schools 
were retaining a larger percentage of pupils than 
was the case in the other second-class school dis- 
tricts. With very few exceptions, it was noted that 





the respective schools had made a great improve- 
ment in reducing the number of pupils in the over- 
age group and in bringing them up to the normal 
grade. The average number of pupils under-age. 
normal-age, and over-age for the district in Octo- 
ber, 1929, was practically on a par with the average 
of the second-class school districts of the state for 
October, 1927. It was suggested that if teachers and 
principals would study the figures carefully, further 
efforts might be made to bring pupils of normal 
age into their normal grades, and the record for 
1931 would be much better than the average for 
the state. 

It is interesting to note that there were 417 
fewer pupils enrolled in the elementary grades in 
October, 1929, than there were in the elementary 
grades in October. 1925, while there was an in- 
crease of 217 pupils in the junior high schools and 
an increase of 467 pupils in the senior high schools 
for the period studied. 

An examination of the table. showing the average 
percentage of pupils by grades in the three dif- 
ferent groups, indicates that the number of over- 
age pupils in 1929 decreased on an average of 
4 per cent from that of October, 1925, and that 
the decrease in the number of pupils over-age had 
taken place in every grade, except the eleventh. 
in which it had slightly increased. and in the 
twelfth in which it remained the same. This means 
that more than 500 pupils in Harrisburg increased 
their rate of progress through the schools and took 
their places as normal pupils after having been 
retarded as much as three years. It is fair to 
assume that a substantial financial saving has been 
effected in the schools as a result of this accelerat- 
ing process. The greatest benefit has been received 
by the pupils themselves, who have been brought 
up to their normal grades in their educational 
work. 





SOLARIZE 





Melrose Park, Illinois 


May, 1930 


The Silent Sentinels 
of Sanitation 


Ratio in Per Cent Between Enrollment in Each Grade 
and Total Enrollment 
Second-Class School Districts 
October 1927 


Harrisburg 


Grade October, 1929 


1 12.7 10.8 
2 11.0 9.2 
3 10.3 9.0 
4 10.4 03 
5 10.2 0.6 
6 9.9 8.8 
7 9.4 8.9 
8 Wud 8.5 
9 6.7 8.5 
10 5.2 7.4 
11 3.6 .¢ 
12 2.9 4.2 


It is estimated that, if the percentage of over- 
age could be reduced during the following six years, 
in proportion to the reduction made during the 
past six years, an ideal condition would prevail in 
the public schools. The study, which was con- 
sidered the most important made by Mr. Miller 
on the subject, covered a period of six years of 
educational progress of pupils collectively. It is 
expected that it will be followed by another study 
showing the rate of progress of individual children 
in the respective schools. 


PERSONAL NEWS 
—Supt. F. E. Converse, of Beloit, Wis.. has 
been reélected for another year. 
—Svupt. T. M. CLevENGER, of Waverly, Iowa, 
has been reélected for a two-year term. 


—Mrkr. E. E. AxtTHELM, of Harvey, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at New 
Sharon, to succeed N. J. Hibbs. 


—Mkr. D. J. Rossins, of Cresco, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of the Cresco schools, to 
succeed Mr. C. M. Neveln. 


—Svupt. H. DeEKock, of Manson, Iowa, has been 
reélected for another year. 


—Mrkr. A. R. Hotst, of Minneota, Minn., has 
been reélected for a third year. 


—Mkr. E. L. Marvin, clerk of the board of edu- 
cation at Billings, Mont., has been elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Montana School Board Asso- 
ciation. 
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REG u S$ _ OAT OFF 


PUTTS 


PROVES BEST BY TEST 


It Reduces Abrasion 
to a Minimum 


——) 


Jl CAR-~NA~VAR Man TIs Near You 


to help solve your floor problems 


———) 


NA-VA 








Compare a varnish or wax finish 
with Car-Na-Var. 


A good floor treatment must protect the surface ... clean 


easily . . . and effect an economy in the floor maintenance 
budget. 


Drastic tests, under actual usage on thousands of floors, prove 
Car-Na-Var to be the ideal floor protective and beautifier. 





A Scientific Combination 


Car-Na-Var is a combination of fine varnish gums and high 
grade waxes. The varnish contributes long wearing life with 
a brilliancy in finish. The pliability ... resistance to mars and 
scratches ... comes from the wax content. 


Varnish adheres but will crack and 
chip under constant foot traffic. 


Showing percentage loss by Abrasion Test on different untreated floors. 
Abrasion machine used for 20,000 revolutions. 





LINOLEUM 


TERRAZZO RUBBER 


Wax, although pliable, will not ad- 
here... It ‘pulls away” from the 
floor surface. 





COLORS 


Besides ‘’ Natural,’’ Car-Na-Var is supplied 
in the following colors: 





Maroon Cherry Olive Green 
Light Oak Bright Green Dark Oak 
Walnut Mission Mahogany 


Car-Na-Var is both pliable and 
hard wearing. It is not affected by 
heavy usage. When worn spots 
appear in traffic lanes at doorways 
and in corridors, Car-Na-Var will 
refinish without showing ‘‘over- 
laps.’’ It is unnecessary to refinish 
the entire floor area. This feature 
alone saves many dollars worth of 
maintenance expense. 


Offices in principal cities 


Continental Chemical Corp. 
250 Scott Street 


Watseka - Illinois 
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Keeping in step with modern floor maintenance 


progress embodying different surfaces presents many 
problems. 


Shine-All, the universal neutral cleaner, assures com- 





plete maintenance in one operation for all types of 





floor surfaces, rigid or resilient. 





Shine-All cleans, polishes and preserves with every 





application. 





Keep in step with Shine-All. 





















Distributors for 


SHINE-ALL SALES COMPANY 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


St. Joseph, Missouri, U. S. A. 





Summer School For Janitor-Engineers 
and Custodians 


The board of education of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has announced its regular two weeks’ summer 
course for janitor-engineers and custodians, to be 
held June 16-21 for first-year students, and June 
23-28 for second-year students. The school which 
has been in operation for the past fourteen years, 
maintains a competent staff of instructors, a lab- 
oratory and demonstration station, and a complete 
library. 

The class and laboratory work of the training 
school are regularly conducted in the central train- 
ing school, while the field practice and demonstra- 
tion work are carried on in the several school build- 
ings. Each course covers a period of one week, and 
six and one-fourth hours each day are devoted to 
intensive training in janitorial methods. The classes 
start at 8:15 a.m., and close at 4:00 p.m., with.1% 
hours, from 12:00 to 1:30 for lunch. 

The work is conducted in the training school of 
the Minneapolis school system, and students enroll 
for one or two weeks as desired, paying an enroll- 
ment fee of $10 per week, or $20 for two weeks’ 
instruction. Special attention outside of class hours 
is given by members of the teaching staff to the 
answering of special questions asked by students. 

Students from any part of the country are eli- 
gible to enroll in the courses. Good living condi- 
tions, available at moderate prices, may be obtained 
within a few blocks of the training school. During 
the past year, the attendance at the school aver- 
aged 450 students. 

The following is the outline of the subjects 
offered in the school: 

Outline of Subjects Taught 


c) means classroom instruction at the training school. 
1) means laboratory demonstration at the training school. 


f) means field work and demonstration in a public school building. 


Housekeeping 
. Qualifications of a janitor-engineer-custodian. (c) 
. Job analysis — duties and responsibilities. (c) 
Tools — their construction, use, and care. (c/) 
. Cleaning materials — classification and use. (c) 


Lesson 1 
Lesson 2 
Lesson 3. 
Lesson 4 


Lesson 5. Cleaning, preserving, and maintaining floors. (c) 
Lesson 6. Cleaning and maintaining various types of floors. (/) 
Lesson 7, Cleaning vitreous china, metal, and glass. (cf) 
Lesson 8. Vacation cleaning. (c) 
Lesson 9. Determination of manpower and salary schedule. (c) 
Lesson 10. Cleaning walls, woodwork, vitreous china, metal, and 

glass. (f) 

Maintenance and Management 

Lesson 1. Cleaning boilers. (/) 

Use of compounds. (cf) 
Lesson 2. Preparing a plant for operation. (//) 
Lesson 3. Furnaces and firing methods. (/f) 
Lesson 4. Plant operation. (f) 
Lesson 5. Laying-up boilers and mechanical equipment. (cf) 
Lesson 6. Minor repairs to plumbing and electrical equipment. (c/) 
Lesson 7. Suggestions and discussions on emergencies. (c) 
Lesson 8. Fuels — purchase and use. (cl) 

Heating and Ventilating 

Lesson 1. Hot-water-heating systems. (c) 

Hot-air-heating systems. (c) 
Lesson 2. Steam-heating systems. (c) 

Boilers. (cl) 
Lesson 3. Heating-plant auxiliaries. (clf) 

Pumps. Steam traps. (cl) 
Lesson 4. Heating-plant auxiliaries. (clf) 

Valves 

Steam and oil separators. 
Lesson 5. Heat regulation and equipment. (clf) 
Lesson 6. Ventilating systems. (c) 
Lesson 7. Miscellaneous heating and ventilating equipment. (c//) 
Lesson 8. Simple steam engines. (c/) 


THE VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 

The state education department of North Caro- 
lina has issued a report in which it shows that 
the total value of public-school property in the 
state has continued to increase, although not as 
rapidly and in as large amounts as in past years. 
The total appraised value of property used for 
elementary and secondary purposes is now $107,- 
856,892. This amount is $6,927,527, or 6.9 per 
cent, more than the value for the next preceding 
year, 1927-28, and is the lowest amount of in- 
crease since 1920-21. The percentage of increase 
is the lowest during the past 25 years. 

The report shows that the total number of 
schoolhouses for white schools has increased from 


5,115 in 1904-05, to 5,769 in 1918-19, when the 
peak was reached. Since 1918-19 there has been 
a decrease, until now there are 3,672 in use by 
white children. 

Of the total number, 3,321 are used by 441,979 
rural children and 351 by 153,768 children in 
charter and city schools. There were 215 fewer 
rural and 18 more city schoolhouses in 1928-29 
than in 1927-28. 

Of the $96,954,249 invested in school property 
for the white race, about 90 per cent represents 
the value of sites and buildings, and 10 per cent 
the value of equipment. 

The per pupil investment in school property has 
increased from year to year in nearly all counties. 
In 1923-24, 13 counties had a rural per-pupil value 
of white-school property equal to $100 or more. In 
1928-29, there are 60 counties, each having a per- 
capita value of $100 or more per pupil enrolled. 
Nine counties now have an investment of more 
than $200 per pupil in rural-school property for 
the white children. 


THE WORCESTER BUILDING PROGRAM 

The school committee of Worcester, Mass., has 
issued an illustrated brochure, showing how its 
school-building program begun in 1923, was carried 
out. This five-year program involved an expen- 
diture of $3,724,582, and covered some twenty- 
odd projects, new buildings, and additions. The 
brochure shows the new structures with floor plans, 
together with descriptive material. 

The school committee consists of Walter J. 
Cookson, Harold W. Eaton, Walter H. Richardson, 
Enas W. Reidy, Joseph Francis Leahy, John P. 
Dyer, George H. Nelson, Wiley H. Marble, Alice 
H. Richard, John A. Clough, and Albert Farns- 
worth. 


BUILDING NEWS 
—Oil City, Pa. A thorough study of the physi- 


cal status of the school plant will be made by a 
survey committee composed of Dr. Hubert C. 
Eicher, J. Y. Shamback, and Ellwood Castle. The 
study will be fourfold in character, providing for 
an evaluation of the school plant in regard to its 


salvage value and its functional value. It will in- 
(Concluded on Page 116) 
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No wonder the schools are installing them 
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Seige’ brings 


greater efficiency to 
school laboratories 


More efficient teaching—more efficient handling of classes 
and more efficient work by students in laboratory classes are 
now possible by the use of Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture. 
Leading universities, colleges and High Schools all over the 
country are choosing Kewaunee equipment because careful 
comparison and investigation proves that only Kewaunee gives 
them the utility, conveniences and design that insure greatest 
efficiency in school laboratories. 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is designed by engineers 
who have the benefit of constant contact with laboratory needs 
and the advantage of over 23 years’ experience in building lab- 
oratory equipment. They design all equipment to give greatest 
possible pedagogic service. Every modern convenience is pro- 
vided and the construction is extra strong to insure many 
years of faithful service under hard usage. 


Write for Kewaunee Book 


Investigate the Kewaunee Line—write for the big Kewaunee 
Book, which lists 1500 pieces and illustrates 500 units. It is 
sent to teachers or equipment buyers, postpaid. Write for your 


copy on your institution’s letterhead. 
Cor 









Combination Chemistry and 
Physics Table No. D-605 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR.. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Chicago Office New York Office 

14 E. Jackson Blvd. BRANCH OFFICES 70 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia Lansing, Mich. El Paso Des Moines Phoenix 
Greensboro,N.C. Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis Los Angeles 
Miami Indianapolis Oklahoma City Grand Forks, N. D. San Francisco 
Birmingham Jackson, Miss. Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. Portland, Ore. 
Louisville New Orleans Little Rock Denver Spokane 
——— Houston Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City Crystal Falls, Mich. Chemical and Apparatus 

olumbus 


Montreal, Que. 





(Concluded from Page 114) 
clude a study of the present and future total and 
pupil population, and an outline of a building pro- 
gram to cover the next 15 to 20 years. 

—Detroit, Mich. Working plans for $1,266,206 
worth of school buildings have been approved by 
members of the board of education in advance of 
the city’s budget appropriation, so that an early 
start may be made and that the present unemploy- 
ment situation may be relieved. Plans have been 
approved for seven school units, at least five of 
which will be ready for use in September. It is the 
purpose of the school board to erect sixteen elemen- 
tary, two intermediate, and three high-school units 
during the coming year, provided the full $5,400,- 
000 building fund is approved by the city council. 

—Plymouth, Mass. The school board has asked 
the city council for $10,000, instead of $40,000, 
to be used for school-building construction. In addi- 
tion, there will be an issue of $380,000 in 20-year 
serial bonds. 

—Tiffin, Ohio. The school board has contracted 
with a refinishing firm for the refinishing of desks 
and classroom equipment to be used in the Minerva 
School. 

—Springfield, Mass. The school board has in- 
timated that it will expect the mayor to approve 
at least the first half of the proposed school-build- 
ing program for this year. The board has experi- 
enced some difficulty in obtaining suitable sites, 
due to the fact that property owners have 
attempted to hold up the city. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. A school-construction pro- 
gram, involving an expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars is planned by the school board to relieve con- 
gestion and fire hazards. The program will include 
the erection of three junior-senior high schools, the 
purchase of 12 new school sites, and additions to 
14 schools. 

—Manitowoc, Wis. The school board has issued 
a statement to the voters of the city, asking their 
approval of a $300,000 school-bond issue and a 
new building program. 

—Byron, Ill. The voters failed to approve a 
bond issue of $48,000 for a community high school. 
The proposition will again be submitted to a vote 
of the people. 


—The voters of Fairfield, Calif.. have approved 
a bond issue of $50,000 for rebuilding and enlars- 
ing the Armijo High School. 

—Waterman, Ill. The voters at a recent elec- 
tion, approved a bond issue of $40,000 for a high 
school and $12,000 for a grade school. 

—Gadsden, Ala. The citizens have approved a 
bond issue of $100,000 for an addition to the high 
school. 

—Holyoke, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a school-building program involving an 
expenditure of $1,725,000. The program which will 
include a junior-senior high school, two elemen- 
tary schools, and one portable building, will relieve 
the present unsatisfactory schoolhousing condi- 
tions. 

—The school board of Tiffin, Ohio, has con- 
templated the renaming of the schools. Under the 
proposed plan, schools would be named after 
famous men. The plan was proposed some five 
years ago, but was recently revived in view of 
the fact that a new school is nearing completion 
in the Minerva district. 

—Battle Creek, Iowa. The citizens approved a 
bond issue of $45,000 on March 10. The proceeds 
of the bonds will be used for building an addition 


to the present building and for remodeling 
purposes. 
—Joplin, Mo. The voters have successfully 


carried a school-bond issue of $650,000 for school- 
building purposes. The bond issue, which is to 
complete a building program started four years 
ago, will be used to build two new schools and 
a number of additions to existing buildings. 

—West Waterloo, Iowa. The citizens have 
approved a school-bond issue of $200,000 for the 
erection of a graded school. 

—New York, N. Y. The Edward B. Shallow 
Junior High School was dedicated on March 31, 
with fitting exercises. 

—A new school building will be erected at 
Travelers Rest, S. C., to replace a_ building 
destroyed by fire. The department of schoolhouse 
planning of the state will act in an advisory capac- 
ity, coOperating with the architect in the prepara- 
tion of plans for the building. Other new schools 
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to be erected are the Fort Mill High School at 
Fort Mill, S. C., to cost $75,000; the Windsor 
School, to cost $35,000; the Jonesville High School. 
to cost $45,000; and the Kershaw County Consola- 
dated District School, to cost $45,000. 

—New York, N.Y. The board of education has 
approved the contract for the Herman Ridder 
Junior High School, the new modernistic school. 
which is to be built at a cost of $1,038,400. 

—York, Pa. The school board has taken steps 
toward the carrying out of an extensive school- 
building program provided for in a $1,500,000 
electoral loan. The board has selected a site for 
the proposed junior high school to be built in the 
fourteenth ward. 

—Wellsboro, Pa. A_ school holding company 
has been formed to issue bonds and to lease a 
school building to the district for a rental. It 
appears the school board has less than $50,000 
borrowing capacity under present limitations and 
this would be inadequate to care for the present 
school needs. The plan provides for the remodeling 
of the present high school, and for the construc- 
tion of a new unit to form part of the proposed 
scheme. 

—South Orange. N. J. The board of education 
has disposed of $100,000 worth of school bonds 
to a local bonding house. 

—Boston, Mass. The school board has pre- 
sented to the legislative committee on finance, a 
request for a school-building program of $3,860,- 
000. which brings the total appropriation for the 
year to $5,000,000. The new program, which pro- 
vides for additional high, intermediate, and elemen- 
tary schools, is intended to obviate the use of un- 
suitable rooms now used for school purposes. 

—San Benito, Tex. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $320,000 for school-building con- 
struction. The program includes a senior high 
school to cost $175,000. Other units now in use 
will be enlarged, and additional sites will be pur- 
chased for future expansion. 

—Mansfield, Ohio. The school board has pur- 


chased a site for a school-administration building. 
An extensive school-building program, covering a 
five-year period, has been adopted for next year. 
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Idapiable to Classes 


Unit Movable 
Desk Set 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore New York City 
Boston Oklahoma City 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
Dallas Portland, Ore. 
Ilouston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 


? rugged, practical desks permit flexible seating arrangements and are 
easily transferred from room to room to increase or decrease the seating 
capacities of classes as desired. The Heywood-Wakefield unit movable also per- 
mits more freedom in classroom instruction; the swivel chair top allows the pupil 
to face side blackboards without turning around in an unnatural, uncomfortable 
sitting position; and the single, complete unit is easily handled and moved for 
sweeping and cleaning.... This unit movable desk is also equipped with the 
exclusive Heywood-Wakefield wedge-type of adjustment which is positive and per- 
manent and will not work down. This wedge does not depend on nuts and bolts, is 
easily operated, yet holds like a vise. In addition, the Heywood-Wakefield unit 
movable has the greatest USABLE range of adjustment on any desk built today, 
assuring maximum usability .... Before deciding on new school desks, it will pay 
you well to seriously consider the Heywood-Wakefield unit movable which affords 
such a flexible and practical type of seating. Any Heywood-Wakefield sales office 
will be pleased to furnish complete information on this and other popular types 
of school furniture. 


HEYWOOD> WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 


How Washington Compels School Attendance 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of Education 


The present Department of Work Permits 
and School Attendance of the Washington 
school system has been in operation for a little 
over four years, and some estimate of its work 
and effectiveness can be made. The consensus of 
opinion in the District of Columbia is that it 
has made a splendid beginning and, if it con- 
tinues along the lines it has been following, it 
will become a model for the other school sys- 
tems of the country. The United States Bureau 
of Efficiency, in a recent survey of the whole 
school system, is outspoken in its praise of this 
department, both in organization and operation. 

The Act of Congress establishing the present 
Department of Attendance and Work Permits 
was passed in February, 1925, to become effec- 
tive immediately. Organization took some time, 
so that it did not get into full working condition 
until the beginning of the new school year, in 
September, 1925. The bill that passed Congress 
was practically the bill of the school board, pre- 
pared by the superintendent for the board. To 
its preparation the superintendent, Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, had given much time and study, con- 
sulting such authorities as Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
then U. S. Commissioner of Education, and 
Mr. Walter Deffenbaugh, specialist in city 
schools of the U. S. Office of Education. He con- 
sulted also many superintendents in other cities 
where modern machinery for school-attendance 
enforcement had been established. He brought 
together on the measure the most successful 
plans for compulsory attendance regulations 
that he could find, as well as the most effective 
workings of plans. 

The principal features of the Washington De- 
partment of Attendance and Work Permits may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The department is placed in the office of 
the superintendent of schools, and immediately 
under a director, who is, in turn, responsible to 
the superintendent and through him, to the 
school board. 

2. It is charged with the duty of making and 
keeping up-to-date a complete school census. 
This includes every child in the District be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 18, whether in perma- 
nent or temporary residence. 

3. The department has the same authority 
over attendance in private and parochial schools 
as it does over attendance in public schools. 
Principals in such schools must report absence 
under the ‘same regulations as principals in 
public schools. 

4. It centralizes in one office under one au- 
thority, not only matters relative to school cen- 
sus and attendance, but also those relative to 
child employment. 
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FIG. 1. FRONT OF CENSUS CARD 


5. At one office there is on file the record of 
school attendance, together with census data of 
every child in the District of Columbia, with 
full name, address, date and place of birth, sex, 
race, occupation of parent or guardian, name 
also of child’s employer, if ever employed. 
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FIG. 3. BACK OF CENSUS CARD AND OF 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT CARD 

The office is under the direction of Miss Fay 
Bentley, who has been in charge since it was 
organized in 1925. She is a college graduate in 
education, holding the degree of Ph.B. Subse- 
quently she completed a year of graduate col- 
lege work in social service. In her college and 
graduate work, Miss Bentley pursued courses in 
education and social statistics. She has had ex- 
perience with the Associated Charities in Chi- 
cago and the American Red Cross. Later she be- 
came an employee in the Federal Government, 
in the issuing of federal certificates under the 
provisions of the Child Labor Law. In May, 
1922, when the Child Labor Law was declared 
unconstitutional, Miss Bentley became a special 
agent in the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

In her work Miss Bentley is assisted by 12 
attendance officers, 5 census enumerators, a 
stenographer, a child-labor clerk, and 4 file and 
record clerks. It is only because of the organi- 
zation that this comparatively small staff can 
cover effectively the steadily increasing volume 
of work. 
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In 1925, when the office was organized, the 
entire staff helped take the school census by a 
door-to-door canvass. From the information col- 
lected, a file was made of every child in the Dis- 
trict between the ages of 3 and 18, which card 
gives the name, address, sex, race, place and 
date of birth, occupation of parent or guardian, 
and name of the child’s employer, if employed. 
This file is alphabetized, white and colored. It 
is kept up-to-date by an annual canvass, made 
by the attendance officers in the summer 
months, and by the reports of the principals of 
each public and private school. The principals 
are required by law to report to the attendance 
officer each child enrolling in or departing from 
any school, and other information needed for 
the files. 
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FIG. 6. 


BACK OF RECORD FORM FOR 
TRUANCY CASES 

The original census was completed in 8 
months. A school-district file of families, made 
according to address, was made also from the 
original information. The schools were given 
these files covering their locality to check en- 
rollment. They are duplicates of the main office 
file, except in color. 

At the completion of the first census the fol- 
lowing figures on enrollment were compiled: 


White Colored Total 
Total enrollment ........ 55,950 24,335 80,485 
Public schools .......... 47,925 23,733 71,678 
Private schools ......... 1,618 1,618 
Parochial schools ........ 6,405 782 7,189 


There were 11 attendance officers at the be- 
ginning of the work, which meant a proportion 
of 9,325 children to each white attendance offi- 
cer, and 4,907 to each colored. This is a small 
staff for the school population. Philadelphia 
allows one attendance officer to every 3,500 chil- 
dren, New York City one to every 3,000, and 
the city of London, one to every 2,500. Com- 
parison of the figures of the children served by 
white and colored attendance officers show that 
the white officers service twice as many children 
as the colored, but the volume of work is the 
same. The white schools reported for investiga- 
tion the first year 9,027 cases of absences, the 
colored, 9,083. Of these only 2,985 were illegal, 
evenly divided among the white and colored. 

(Concluded on Page 121) 
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John Lucas & Co., Inc., 
322 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen : 
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Durawall 


Washable Interior Finish 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR PAINTING 
AND MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


because ... . 
— it contains no water and is therefore more durable. 
— it covers well in two coats. 


— it is economical — lower labor costs; it flows on 
easier and faster. 


— it can be applied in either brush or stipple finish on 
new and old walls and ceilings. 


— it seals the pores of the surface and is itself non- 
porous, insuring uniform diffusion of light. 


— it is extremely elastic; will not peel, crack, or chip. 


— it is sanitary; thoroughly washable and can even be 
scrubbed repeatedly without damaging the paint 
film or marring the beauty of the finish. 


If you are interested in learning more about this product, 
mail the coupon, today 


John Lucas & Co.,.inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - BOSTON ~- PITTSBURGH - WEST BERKELEY 


Kindly send me further information regarding Durawall. This 
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ITRUSCON 


DONOVAN 


AWNING TYPE 
STEEL WINDOWS 


Miramar School, Miami, Fla. 
Mayer & Dobson, Architects 


for Health and Safety 


Diffused sunlight and draughtless 
ventilation are provided for schools, 
offices and other buildings by Truscon 
Donovan Awning TypeSteel Windows. 
They are operated very simply without 
window poles by the movement of the 
lower sash which controls the upper 
sash. The shades on the open windows 
act as awnings. Their high quality is 
evident in their superior design and 
workmanship. Their cost is moderate 
due to large production. 


Full information, literature 
and quotations on request. 


BUILD NOW WHILE COSTS ARE LOW 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville 
Ontario. Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
PACIFIC COAST PLANT—LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Coast Sales and Engineering Offices: San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Seattle; Portland. 
The Universal Window Company 1916 Broadway, Oakland, California 


acific Coast Distributors 
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Good Health, posture, and normal body develop- 
ment are promoted by the use of 











Narragansett 
Gymnasium Apparatus 


Co-ordination of muscles must be trained during 
the school age. 


Leaders for nearly half a century 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS, CABINETS and 
SHELVING 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York 


Chicago 
214 East 40th St. 


1504 Monadnock Blk. 





MITCHELL’S 


1930 
Catalog 


ee me 


ViGsiaae 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


is Ready 
— for You 





It offers a complete selection of playground equip- 
ment, described in detail and pictured in actual col- 
ors. New improvements in the design and structure 
of Mitchell Playground Apparatus are shown and 
also several new pieces of equipment which are par- 
ticularly adapted to school playgrounds. Mitchell 
has published this catalog for you. Send for your 
copy today. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1801 Forest Home Ave. 






Milwaukee, Wis. 





























Athletic Field, 
Hoddontield 
High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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nstall real protection ~ 
stop these preventable losses 


Stop losses of materials and supplies. 
Stop injuries to children. 

Stop vandalism. 

Stop firebrands and fire hazards. 


Stop loss of revenue from athletic 
contests—insure paid admissions. 


OOOO 


aia sien Speeding automobiles turn streets and roads into 
Positive protection is of real value in modern INVESTIGATE! e ; ; : 
; Benes Dilele email, 3 race tracks and children don't think of safety 
- wa ‘n these losses age fabric available in 3 
school operation. You can turn these losses eeceal os . ‘aah, te ' ; 
; ‘ at ; ; opperweld non-rusting when intent on play. With Page Fence you don’t 
into profits with Page Fence—promote dis- wire — reduced upkeep ne : 
ra 4 . lifetime service have to worry. Children can play out of doors in 
cipline—make supervision easier. 


safety. 


ENCE 


Americat find 


— since 


















an expert orqanizati 
otfers you better 
fence protection 


HGH in your vicinity is a PAGE Fence Service Plant ready to help vou — 
from first plans to final erection. The reputation and future of this 
Service Plant depend upon your. satisfaction —upon the service they 
vive you and other fence prospects in your community. They are interested 
in Vour satisfaction permanently —throughout the life of the installation. They 
hnow that vou. as a satistied customer, are the best advertisement they can 


have for their business. 


Ht will pay anyone interested in better property protection to get in touch 
with these experts in your community. Write today for name and address of 
company in your territory. No obligation. Page Fence \ssociation, Dept. 


(ATE), 520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago. HL. 


INVESTIGATE! Page fabric available in Copperweld 
non-rusling wire—reduced upkeep—lifelime service. 


Americas firt 
— SinCE 


i e Se : S 
pS : ne ? TALS 
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'TSeBet& 


Safe and economical seating to fit any seating need, can be arranged 


with Circle A Steel Grandstands. 


All but the foot and seat boards are built entirely of steel. Designed 
in accordance with the specifications of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, they are entirely strong and rigid. Careful 
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GRANDSTAND 


design insures comfort, and easy filling and emptying of stands. 
Here is an answer to your seating needs, all year, indoors or out, 
large or small. Write for illustrated data of Circle A Steel Grand- 
stands as used at Harvard University and other leading institutions 
throughout the country. Do it now—be ready for fall. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 613 S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Also—Circle A Bleachers—wood—sectional—movable. 


(IRCLE A STEEL GRANDSTAND DN 


_ Standard Portable Permanent Cw wd 





(Concluded from Page 118) 

The attendance officers work from 8:30 a.m. 
until 4:30 p.m. The officer goes first to one of 
her schools, instead of to the main office, and 
reports to the main office by telephone. 

A few figures here show the volume of the 
present work: 

Cases Reported for Special Investigation 


Total White Colored 
ADORE: 405.40.40%05580% 42,283 17,595 24,353 
Loe ES | Sa ee ee ee 37,256 18,183 19,073 
W9StAEO: 66s500 000d Rde 28,609 13,080 15,529 
W926<29) bkdisssuxiaxes DOiere 9,977 10,101 


The third task of the Department of Attend- 
ance and Work Permits is to enforce the Child- 
Labor Laws and regulate the granting of work 
permits to all children of 18 years and under. 
The Child-Labor Laws were instituted in 1908, 
and are practically the same now, except that 
members of the police force until 1925, were 
the inspectors of places where minors were em- 
ployed. This work now falls on the attendance 
officers. They visited the first year 82 places of 
employment, to inspect and instruct employers 
— to the regulations of the Child-Labor 
“aws. 

All employers of children under 16 are re- 


Form No. 177 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND WORK PERMITS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


INFORMATION CARD 


(Date of first issue) 


(Name of child) "Month, day, year of birthy CB vidiernce of age’ 


Birthplace) "(Sgiaey (Se) ~~" (School last attended) ~~~" (Grade completed 


| "(Name of parent or guardian) =—=S*~S*<“‘“‘—~*S”SS*S”™”™”™”™*™*~*~™~*~«C A) 


. She Pare ~"" Bignatare of child) 
Certificate refused—reason: 


1. Under age 
2 Prohibited occupation 


3. Prohibited hours 5. Physical 


4. Educational 6. Unsatisfactory evidence of age 





L > [OVER] r Date of fist application) 


FIG. 7, FORM FOR RECORDING WORK 
APPLICATIONS 


fects oi Name and Address of Employer Occupation — | 





| Time Worked 
Number —| Correspondence 
Began | Ended 








Parents’ Statement 


| BS 
fii» 
| € 


FIG. 8 BACK OF FORM, FIG. 7 


quired by law to secure and post employment 
certificates for these young employees. Permits 
are not granted to any children under 10 years. 
To those between the ages of 14 and 16 who 
have completed the eighth grade, certificates 
are granted. Children between these ages who 
have not finished the grades may secure permits 
to work between the hours of 6 a.m. and 7 p.m., 
but not during school hours. Boys between the 


ages of 10 and 16 are given badges for street 
selling, not good during school hours and after 
10 p.m. Vacation permits are given for full-time 
work, even when the grades have not been com- 
pleted. 

The administration of the law has been con- 
fined largely to educating employees to the law’s 
provisions, although a number of prosecutions 
have been made. The work has increased great- 
ly because of improved standards. Before re- 
ceiving work permits all children under 16 are 
given a medical examination. One child in three 
fails to pass, due, usually, to remedial conditions 
such as bdfi teeth and tonsils, or eyesight. 

A permit is issued to employers to cover a 
specified type of employment. A reissue is neces- 
sary if the child changes jobs, or employers, 
which explains why the number of permits 
issued in a year is so high: 

Work Permits Issued 
Total Under 16 Over 16 


pl nee keer re 6,189 2,724 3,465 
PWRTAES 48s es Staeasadedes 1,121 726 395 
EGON) 665566%4,0404800000 521 370 151 
a ee eee eae 37 370 0 


A Helping Hand to Teachers 


The Cicero Teacher’s Welfare Association of 
Cicero, Illinois, organized in 1926, has set for 
itself a laudable task. The association collects 
annually approximately $600 through a mem- 
bership fee of $3 per person. The teachers, as a 
group, through professional services outside of 
school hours, have contributed the sum of 
$2,000 in order to establish the credit of the 
organization. During the year 1928-29 it paid 
out $156 in benefit allowances. Through an ar- 
rangement with a Chicago hospital, 101 cases 
were cared for at a cost of $450. Twenty-five 
members received flower benefits. The plan is 


not to collect more than is necessary to the 
cost of operation. 

1. The plans and purposes of the Cicero 
Teacher’s Welfare Association, as set forth by 
President Marcia W. Dill, aim “‘to inculcate the 
spirit of charity, justice, and fidelity; to pro- 
mote its welfare and enhance the happiness of 
its members; to quicken the spirit of American 
patriotism; constitute good fellowship; to per- 
petuate itself as a social and benevolent asso- 
ciation, and to foster a spirit of friendship be- 
tween the employees and board members. 
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TRAVELARC No. 247 





WOBBLER No. 218 


TUNNEL SLIDE No. 487 


Three New Numbers By The FUN-FUL People 


Buying for Permanency-- Means buying the FUN-FUL line. Means continued economy. Means 
greater safety for those children under your supervision. 


Building for Permanency-- Assures the Hill-Standard Co. of your continued good will. Moulds 


your confidence in our products. Makes it possible for an ever broadening line; continual an- 
nouncements of new numbers. 


SEND NOW FOR NO. 11 CATALOG — MANY NEW ITEMS 


Represented by more school supply houses than any 
other manufacturer of outdoor playground equip- 


ment and water sports goods. 


The Largest Manufacturer of Playground Equip- 
ment, the Hill-Standard backs every item sold with 


playground. 


an ironclad guarantee of satisfaction. Manufactur- 
ing knowledge of more than three decades, combined 
with engineering pioneering of more than a half 
century, bring to you FIRST the very best for the 


IT . “FUN-FUL Shows the Way to Play” IT 
PAYS PAYS 
TO HILL-STANDARD Co. TO 
PLAY prrtreeccone st ESTABLISHED 1900 — PLAY 


2. To propose and discuss matters pertinent 
to the betterment of the service. 

3. To promote codperation between members 
and employees of the board of education. 

4. To promote efficiency in all the branches 
of the service. 

5. To create a fund by the assessment of 
dues which shall be used for the purposes of the 
association. 

6. To aid a member in time of illness or dis- 
tress, where such aid is appropriate, necessary, 
or advisable in the judgment of the officers and 
directors. | 

7. To promote social activities which may 
weld together its members. 

The Cicero Teacher’s Welfare association is 
now functioning in its fourth year. The body of 
control is known as the board of directors, com- 
posed of six members taken from the principal’s 
and supervisor’s staff: one representative from 
each of the schools, in addition to the regular 
officers, and past presidents who are regular ex 
officio members. 

The more immediate objectives are to pro- 
mote codperation between members and em- 
ployees of the board of education; promote effi- 
ciency in all the branches of the service, and 
promote social activities designed to stimulate 
friendship. The principal object, however, of 
the organization is to render aid to its members 
in time of illness and distress. 

President Frank J. Petru, of the board of edu- 
cation. has been a warm supporter of the asso- 
ciation who secured a state charter for the same. 
The control of the organization is in the hands 
of a board of directors composed of six mem- 
bers representative of the several schools. 

Membership in the association is limited to 
all persons holding teaching positions whether 
in position of teacher, principal, supervisor, or 
superintendent, and persons serving administra- 


ANDERSON INDIANA, U.S.A. 


tive offices. Board members, attorney, and tru- 
ant officer are considered honorary members. 

The activities of the association for the year 
are carried out by various committees: 

1. The Hospital and Sick Benefit Committee 
arranges with a hospital for care of members at 
a reduced rate. Often the member bears none 
of the expense. A member absent from school 
for more than two weeks, is permitted to draw 
upon the Association for sick benefit. 

2. The Welfare Committee keeps in touch 
with all members who become ill. Flowers are 
sent in case of illness or death in the family of 
the member. This eliminates individual collec- 
tions. 

3. The Social Committee arranges for the so- 
cial events of the Association. Two banquets 
and dances have been held each year for the 
members and their friends. These events have 
provided excellent opportunities for members to 
become better acquainted with one another. 


4. Using their group buying power, the Way 
and Means Committee has secured a large list 
of firms who will give discounts to members of 
the Association. Often these discounts permit a 
member to buy at wholesale prices. 

5. The Loan Committee will make loans to 
members, who have the privilege of paying back 
loans in monthly installments thus eliminating 
the danger of the loan shark and his pernicious 
activities. 

6. The Bulletin Committee publishes a 
monthly magazine which serves to acquaint 
members with the news of our group. Board 
members serve as reporters. 

7. The Fellowship Committee arranges for 
various excursions and trips which any mem- 
ber is privileged to join. In this instance each 
member pays her own expenses. 

8. The Educational Committee arranges for 
professional lectures to give addresses to the 
teaching body. 


Superintendent or Politician? 
By Dorward D. Lindsey 


The morning session of our sectional teachers 
meeting had just come to a close, and I was 
walking slowly up the aisle, looking for familiar 
faces, when I felt a tap on my shoulder. Turn- 
ing, I recognized my genial classmate of a 
summer-school session of three years past. 

“Well, where are you now?” he asked. “Still 
at the same place?” 

“Ves, “I replied, “and you, are you still at 
Proctor?” 

“Well,” said my friend, “I am just there, and 
that’s all. You see, we had a big school fight 
down my way, and I had quite a bit of trouble 
putting in my board. Some of the younger set 


in the town thought that we needed one of these 
college wonders to take my place — someone, 
you know, to give the youngsters these new- 
fangled tests, encourage parent-teacher associa- 
tions, teach the little girls dancing, and what 
not. But Brant, those fellows don’t know a 
thing about practical politics. I picked a board 
of good fellows and we then worked up an or- 
ganization and a plan of action that would be 
hard to beat. 

“First thing, you know, I had the teachers do 
some missionary work with their friends and 
neighbors. Then, the day before election, I car- 


(Concluded on Page 124) 
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Continuous drying service 
every day for years... 
regardless of the budget 


The new “SF” Model Sani-Dri provides your washrooms 
with continuous drying service over a period of many 
years. Offers a higher standard of service because it is a 
faster and more efficient drier. It is sturdily constructed 
and fully michief-proof . . . factors which assure a long, 
useful life and trouble-free, ever-ready service. 


With Sani-Dri installed — 


You have entire freedom from worry about lack of 
towels. Every child may wash and dry in the most sani- 
tary manner. . . and as often as needed every day, for 
years. The very small operating cost enables you to pro- 
vide a fully adequate service at all times. Budget short- 
ages will not interfere with the steady service Sani-Dri 
gives. 





Write for copy of our new book! 


Fill out and mail the coupon below for your copy of our 
new book just off the press. It tells why the new “SF” 
Sani-Dri is what you should install in your washrooms 
in preference to any other drying service. 





rm eee ee ee a ee oe a 
' 
i A. S. B. J. 5-30 t 
- Electrical Division 
ELECTRICAL Division, ’ CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., 3 
North Chicago, Illinois j 
l Send me your new book about the new ‘‘SF”’ 
Sani-Dri and explain fuily the advantages it j 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY Co, both: 
. , 
i Name i 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Ss 
7: Address i 
? i 
i 
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BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED, ECONOMICAL 
WASH FIXTURES FOR THE MODERN SCHOOL 


Bradley Washfountains are used by 
many of the leading schools of the coun- 
try because their strikingly modern design 
harmonizes with the latest trend in school 
architecture. Sanitary Bradleys fit well 
into the modern washroom where cleanli- 
ness and economy of upkeep must go 
hand in hand with attractive appearance. 


The low, full spray of a Bradley sup- 
plies ten or more students at a time with 
plenty of clean, running water which may 
be thermostatically adjusted to the exact 


temperature if desired. Around the wide, 
low bowl they can wash without crowd- 
ing and without slopping water on the 
floor. As much as 80% is saved on water 
bills because each Bradley uses only the 
regular supply connections of an individ- 
ual wash-bowl while it accommodates ten 
persons. 


Consult your architect about Bradley 
Washfountains, or better yet, let us send 
you our general catalog first. There is 
no obligation. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CoO. 
2223 Michigan Street, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


IBIRAIDILIEW 


WASHFOUNTAINS 
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The Little Rock 
High School, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkan- 
sas, uses Bradley 
Washfountains in 
its washrooms, as 
do hundreds of oth- 
er modern schools 
and institutions 
throughout the 
country. 


Bradley Washfountains have hard, granite- 
like or marble bowls which are low enough 
even for children to wash comfortably 


in the full, central spray. Bradleys are 
practically indestructible and require mini- 
mum janitor attention. The sprayhead may 
easily be removed for occasional cleaning, if 
necessary, while the patented central drain 
keeps the bowl flushed free of suds and 
standing water. Bradleys always look well— 
never lose their hard, lustrous finish. And 
they cost only half as much to install as 
individual washroom equipment! 





(Concluded from Page 122) 


ried the fight into every home. I gave the boys 
and girls a day’s vacation. Some of my board 
said afterwards that this was the best thing of 
all. You see, lots of the boys and girls went 
home and told their parents what a fine guy 
I was.” 

We passed from the building to the street, 
and as we waited for a street car, I asked, “Why 
the vacation? Was there an epidemic of some 
kind?” 

“Oh, don’t you understand?” he returned. 
“The teachers all Aad to campaign for their 
board of education — three new members were 
elected.” 

“Their board?” I asked. “I thought it was 
your board?” 

By this time a look, first of irritation, then of 
incredulity, came over his face. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you don’t put 
up a board of education in your section?” he 
asked. 

“Never,” I replied. “There were three new 
members elected to our board this fall, but I 
hardly knew them. You see, one of our old 
members retired from public life, and the other 
two ran, but were defeated, due, I believe, to 
the fact that most of our county went Demo- 
cratic, and they went out with the others in 
office. I have met with the new men three times, 
and, outside of a change of policy regarding bus 
transportation to which I did not wholly agree 
at the time, our relations have been most 
cordial. In fact, at the meeting last Monday, 
when all were present, satisfaction was ex- 
pressed regarding my work and I was offered 
an increase in salary and another three-year 
contract.” 

My friend looked at me curiously, and then— 
“Well, you are new at the game, but you ran 
a big risk when you let some of the town busy- 
bodies pick a board for you. I don’t take 


chances like that, and you won't, after you have 
been in the school business as long as I.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” I returned, feeling that 
I was either rather unsophisticated, or at least 
uninformed, regarding the question of holding 
a position. “I always thought that if I did good 
work, and kept myself alive professionally, I 
would get along without any great difficulty. Of 
course, I know that teachers can wear them- 
selves out in a community after a time, but I 
have always thought that any ordinary board, 
excluding one that might spring up as a result 
of a building fight or some similar community 
disagreement, would rather honestly consider 
fitness and one’s work.” 

“Listen, Brant,” said my now thoroughly 
aroused friend. “I have held my present posi- 
tion for fifteen years. I never attended college 
but one year and six weeks in my life. When 1 
finished high school, I started to take an A.B. 
course, but left at the end of the first year be- 
cause Uncle John, down at Highbanks, offered 
me a position in a rural school. 

“Three years ago, my girl wanted to take a 
summer course, and I went with her, more to 
be with her than to attend classes. I loaded up 
on a lot of bunk about intelligence tests, guid- 
ance, child accounting, and what not, but take 
it from me, give me the opposite end of a good 
switch once in a while, and I can ‘account’ and 
‘guide’ all that is necessary. 

“Oh, of course, we do have one of these col- 
lege boys down in my town for principal, and 
he has been trying out some of the half-baked 
ideas, some of them not half bad, I admit. But 
he is killing himself with the teachers, let me 
tell you. The youngsters, though, they rather 
like the boy, but, at any rate, as I told the board 
the other night, we had better get rid of him, 
before he decides we are all morans, or morons, 
or whatever the word is. They agreed with 
me, too.” 


He chuckled. 


“Why 
picked ’em.” 


shouldn't they? I 


HIGH SCHOOLS ARE “COMMON SCHOOLS” 
IN MONTANA 

An interesting school-bond case, involving the 
issuance of bonds to the amount of $265,000 for 
high-school purposes, was decided by the Supreme 
Court of Montana during the March, 1930, term. 

In November, 1929, Dawson county, voted the 
bond issue with a liberal majority. The bond issue 
was attacked by a citizen who urged as reasons 
that the transaction was invalid (1) that the ques- 
tion had not been submitted to the voter with suffi- 
cient clearness and (2) that the bond issue went 
beyond the tax limitation set by law. The com- 
plainant further contended that the bond issue was 
submitted to the “electors of the country instead 
of to the taxpayers” as required by chapter 29, 
laws of 1929. The claim was also made that the 
term “common schools” used in the law narrowed 
down possible bonds to grade schools, and there- 
fore did not include high schools. 

The court ruled the bond-election call was suffi- 
ciently explicit to enable the voter to cast his ballot 
with intelligence, that the bond issue did not exceed 
the debt limit, that the terms “electors” and “‘tax- 
payers” were essentially the same, and the term 
“common schools” was sufficiently broad to include 
the high schools. The decision, therefore, was in 
favor of the defendants. 

Dawson county will proceed to the building of 
a county high school at a cost of $225,000, to be 
located at Glendive. Mr. J. G. Link, of Billings, 
Montana, has been chosen as architect. The bonds, 
which bear an interest rate of 5 per cent and run 
20 years, were purchased by the state land com- 
mission. 


—Mrkr. J. H. Morrison has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Cairo. 


—Mr. Joun R. Watton, 73, died at his home 
in Perrysville, Ohio, on April 9, following a long 
illness. Mr. Walton was formerly head of the 
school systems of West Lafayette, Lucas, Wester- 
ville, Grafton, and other places. He retired from 
active service a number of years ago. 
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finds its Wings 


And now, MEDART presents the TWIN- 
SWING, an outstanding, unprecedented de- 
velopment in Playground Apparatus which 
opens new and unlimited playground possi- 
bilities. 

The TWIN-SWING — unique in conception, 
unequalled in popularity, thoroughly 
MEDART in construction, is a decided step 
forward in playground apparatus. No play- 
ground, whether new, old, or yet in planning 
can afford to overlook or be without this 
wonderful, thrilling equipment. 


The TWIN-SWING provides new thrills to 


upon request. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The big, new, complete and 
colorful catalog of Playground 
Apparatus will be sent free 





Medart Twin-Swing 


the little playground citizens; it is an excep- 
tional combination of play and exercising 
apparatus. And it is built with those features 
of safety, service and durability which have 
characterized MEDART for over half a cen- 
tury. 


The TWIN-SWING will add new life to your 
playground. Send for the colorful new cata- 
log which illustrates and completely describes 
this modern product of Playground research, 
along with many other superior pieces of 


play apparatus. The catalog is sent free upon 
request. 





Saint Louis, Mo. 


DART 


Manufacturers Since 1873 
Makers of Playground Apparatus, Gym- 
nasium Equipment, Steel Lockers, Steel 


Shelving, Steel Cabinets, and Junior 
Play line for the home. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. 


ae ald 
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L-5042 MAGAZINE 

RACK. 
Especially designed for the 
children’s department of the 
Library. It has five con- 
veniently arranged compart- 
ments. 


1200 INSTRUCTOR’S 
DESK. 

Practical for chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology and agricultural 
laboratories. Equipped with 
four drawers, cupboard, sup- - 
port rods, sink, water and 
gas cocks. 








Craftsmanship and design 
Combine 


We are always appreciative of the fact that 
careful design and good workmanship con- 


stitute a quality product. 


This is the key- 


note of Peterson Performance in Labora- 
tory and Library Equipment ... the large 
numbers of Schools and colleges using 
PetersonFurniture know they have selected 


with good judgment. 


PETERSON SERVICE 


The Service Department conducted for your convenience will 

“Bi gladly make suggestions and aid in the planning of space s~ 
utilization. A rough sketch of the floor plans will bring their recom- 
mendations free of charge and without obligation on your part. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 16-A 


LEONARD PETERSON «& CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY : 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


New York Grand Rapids 


Minneapolis 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Sheridan, Wyo. Houston 


Distributors in: 
Kent, O. 
Dallas 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Richmond, Va. 


Kansas City 
Omaha Baton Rouge 


Denver 











The Wisconsin School-Board Convention 


When the Wisconsin School-Board Association 
gathered for its tenth annual meeting at Racine, 
April 11 and 12, more than eighty communities 
were represented. There were general sessions and 
sectional meetings. The former were held in con- 
junction with the Wisconsin City Superintendents’ 
Association. These were addressed by J. M. Mc- 
Connell, State Commissioner of Education of 
Minnesota, and Prof. John Guy Fowlkes, of the 
University of Wisconsin. Lewis Powell, of Kenosha, 
presided. 

Mr. Gilbert, Brach, member of the Racine board 
of education, extended words of welcome and pre- 
sented a handsome gavel on behalf of the Racine 
Association of Commerce. Mr. H. H. Smith, of 
New Richmond, paid tribute to the late William 
Luening, for many years president of the La Crosse 
board of education and an officer of the Wisconsin 
School-Board Association. 


Problem of the Northwest 

J. M. McConnell urged that the problem of 
public education in the Northwest involved a sys- 
tem that shall be economical and highly efficient, 
and affords an equal educational opportunity for 
every child. It demands a broader, more scientific 
and cultural knowledge. The economic and indus- 
trial interests call for greater attention to voca- 
tional training. The unemployment situation must 
be met through vocational adaptability. One of the 
factors of the modern problem is education for 
leisure. Equal educational opportunity must be 
qualified by enabling the individual to secure that 
training best suited to serve him. 

Minnesota, said the speaker, maintains 7,000 
one-room rural schools. About 45 per cent of these 
have an average attendance of less than ten pupils. 
These one-room schools are neither as economical 
nor efficient as they ought to be. McConnell con- 
tended that education will not cost less in the 
future than it has in the past. The real problem 
is to spend money more wisely. Where is the money 
to come from? When a well runs dry it is aban- 
doned, and a new well must be sought. When 


sources of taxation become exhausted, new tax 
sources must be discovered. The Federal Govern- 
ment should use its taxing powers to raise money 
for the schools. 

City Councils and School Boards 

Prof. John Guy Fowlkes, of the University of 
Wisconsin, defined the function of the modern 
board of education and that of the city council. 
The one deals with the schools, the other with the 
general welfare of the community. The relations 
between city councils and school boards involve 
budgets, the selection of sites, and the construc- 
tion of school buildings. While the care of the 
schools is the function of the state, it remains that 
local taxation must support them. In summarizing 
his conclusions, Prof. Fowlkes urged the following: 

1. The board of education should enjoy com- 
plete fiscal autonomy. The dependence upon city- 
council approval on financial matters leads to 
irritation and embarrassment. 

2. The setting up of a continuing appropriation 
for operation and maintenance is expedient in that 
it assures stability and harmony. 

3. There must be a recognition of relative needs 
of local government and agreement as to the share 
which can consistently be claimed for the schools 
in the light of these needs. 

Value of School Budgets 

Dr. W. W. Kelly, president of the board of edu- 
cation of Green Bay, discussed the subject of 
budgetmaking and the handling of school supplies. 
His appearance on this subject at this time proved 
of exceptional interest, inasmuch as the Green Bay 
board of education had just gone through a crisis 
which landed the superintendent of schools into 
prison. Loose methods in the matter of school 
supplies caused the trouble. Now the subject is 
under systematic control. 

In securing control over the handling of supplies, 
Dr. Kelly held that a complete inventory is the 
first essential. Nothing must be given out except 
on requisition. Supplies furnished should be listed 
in duplicate slips—one for the records of the 


school the other for the main office. All receipts 
should have a copy of the bill attached. Someone 
must audit the bills. A monthly audit should be 
made. It costs no more than an annual audit. The 
average school superintendent, Dr. Kelly contended, 
“has no business experience, and ought not to be 
burdened with financial matters. I know no type 
of men less competent in matters of business than 
the professional men.” 

Mrs. S. J. Pentler, member of the Wausau board 
of education, discussed the problem of moral train- 
ing in the schools. She believed that the difference 
between right and wrong should be stressed by 
every parent and every teacher. 

The following officers were elected: President 
Dr. F. T. Clark, Waupun; vice-president, V. A. 
Lundgren, Marinette; second vice-president, 
Martin Halvorsen, Sheboygan; secretary, Mrs. 
Sadie Strouse, Arcadia. H. H. Smith, of New 
Richmond; Miss Gertrude Sherman, Milwaukee; 
and Mrs. Clara Dvorak Mussoda were reélected 
members of the board of directors. S. O. Prentiss 
was elected to succeed W. A. Taege, of Wausau. 


—NMinneapolis, Minn. Upon the suggestion of 
the central labor union, the school board has voted 
to insert a clause in future school-building specifi- 
cations, requiring that the contractors be residents 
and taxpayers of Minneapolis. 


—tThe school board of Centralia, IIll., has author- 
ized the principal of the high school, Mr. O. M. 
Corbell, to carry out a program of redecorating 
and lighting in three of the oldest buildings of the 
school plant, and the remodeling and re-equipment 
of the high-school cafeteria. During the past year, 
the school board installed a flood-lighting system 
on the high-school athletic field. 


—The New York City board of education has 
begun the preparation of new regulations govern- 
ing the advancement of principals from one level 
of their salary schedule to another. The regulations 
require that principals seeking advancement from 
one salary level to a higher one, shall have served 
a given number of years on the level from which 
they seek promotion. 
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NORWEST Double-Tier Lockers in the Jordan High School, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Under The Paint— What? 


Look beyond the fine finish of whatsoever lockers you are now, 
or later on, mayconsider. Remember paint is just a “cosmetic” — 
skin deep. Do a little practical investigating. Find out for 
yourself what is underneath. 





Is the design modern, practical, scientific? Construction, staunch 
and strong? Can you depend on “trouble free’ performance, 
now—and later? Is the locker built to last? 


WE INVITE YOU to subject NORWEST 


Steel Lockers to just such a searching investigation— 
to make comparison tests and to “grade” your findings. 
Then, as plus testimony, to obtain the opinion of 
actual purchasers, some of whom have been buying 
our lockers for so many, many years. 


When you purchase lockers on this basis, you are assur- 
ed that you are buying satisfaction—not merely paint. 


NORTH WESTERN 
STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
4545 W. Homer Street, CHICAGO. 





Steel Lockers||| = = = ASK US! 
Steel Shelving 


StorageCabinets Our experts will gladly help you plan your layout, or quote prices. Ask 
also forfour 1930 Catalog of Steel Lockers and Shelving. 
NEMCO 


Steel Waste NAME __ 
Baskets — i 


STREET__ starneintinateecaiincnintbsnitiatiniindiay SE ada 





Norwest Single Tier Locker 
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| pICKBARTH 
wnt 


Most of the Things 
You Need 
























ERE, at one central source, you 
H can secure Furnishings, Equip- 
ment and Supplies at prices consistently 
low. Our service is so complete, so eco- 
nomical, that you will turn to us for 
the majority of your requirements. 

First of all, there is decided economy 
in our low prices (our volume pur- 
chases are the greatest in the world in 
many lines). The second economy is 
in the saving of your time through cen- 
tralized buying and prompt service. 
And the third economy is in the qual- 
ity of our products—each intended 
for public service. 

We invite your inquiry for any of 
your requirements, in any quantity— 
and welcome a comparison of quality 
and price! An initial order will con- 
vince you. 


An Abridged Directory of Our Lines 


Cafeteria Beds and Cleaning 
Equipment Bedding Supplies 
Linens Carpets Paper Supplies 
Glassware Linoleum Soaps 
Chinaware Draperies Kitchen 
Silverware Furniture Utensils 


ALBERT PICK-BARTH COMPANY 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT for HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
CLUBS, STEAMSHIPS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Western Division 
1200 West 35th St., 
CHICAGO 


Eastern Division 
34 Cooper Square, 
NEW YORK 
Branch Stores 
180 East Larned St., 130 East Court St., 


85 Kneeland St., 
DETROIT CINCINNATI 


BOSTON 


ALBERT PICK-BARTH COMPANY, Inc. 


1200 W. 35th St. on! 34 Cooper Square - 
CHICAGO, ILL. } NEW YORK,N.Y. 


© Please send information and quotations on 





Here is a 


coupon paweskveunceiesce 
you will | Also have a salesman call. Most convenient time............ 
] Send a FREE Copy of your Book, “Practical Planning for 
School Food Service.” 
want FO 69:5. 6-5.64.0:0.046066.0:06044.06.0.:6646408:0.0.05.0046 0954560645 040504 
to mail SET TC ETT C TT TUTTE TTP OTIC T TCE CCT TT Te 
Address 


CORREO H TEETH HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHE EEE 


for Your School 


























ELECTRIC HEAT IS BEST 


FOR COOKING 





4-foot section commercial-type range 


« «THIS NEW RANGE » » 
PROVES ELECTRICITY’S 
CLEANLINESS 


Cleanliness is just one of many time- 
and-money-saving points about the 
Westinghouse heavy-duty electric 
range. Pots and pans never show a 
trace of soot or dirt after cooking. 
Kitchen walls and ceilings require 
less cleaning. That saves cleaning 
labor and bills for cleaning material. 
Add to this such advantages as 
even heat distribution and accurate 
heat control . . . improved working 
conditions . . . economy in food 
preparation . . . low maintenance 
and depreciation costs . . . and you 
have the reasons why it will pay you 
to install this range in your kitchen. 

Mail the coupon for complete 
information about the line of West- 
inghouse equipment that meets 
every need in commercial kitchens 
of all sizes. 





WestincHouse Exectric & Mrc. Company, 
Domestic Appliance Department, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me complete information on 
{-] Commercial Ranges [_] Sandwich Toasters [_] Steam Tables 
[-] Bake Ovens [_] Meat Roasting Ovens [_] Broilers 
[_] Coffee Urns [_]UrnStands [|Griddles [(_] Hot Plates 


Address............. 
RO isinka nk aan ; Lav ewes s Ol. ss sas AB. G40 





Service, prompt and efficient, by a coast-to-coast 
chain of well-equipped shops 


Westinghouse 





WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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closing of classes. 


instead of many minutes. 






THE TECHNIQUE OF VISITATION 
AND CONFERENCE WITH 
TEACHERS 


(Concluded from Page 49) 


preliminary preparation both by the supervisor 
and the teacher. It then becomes a cooperative 
project by a committee of two to meet a partic- 
ular situation. This type of conference is very 
valuable and should be much used. 

It is the first type of conference, the one 
which follows visitation and is based on ob- 
servations made while visiting, that is at once 
the most difficult and potentially the most valu- 
able. The pre-teaching conference necessarily 
deals with theory, with something which hasn’t 
happened and may not happen. The post-teach- 
ing conference is based primarily on facts, on 
actual happenings. The technique of the super- 
visor in the post-teaching conference should 
include the following points: 


1. The first essential is friendship between the supervisor and 
the teacher, together with the conviction on the part of the 
teacher that the supervisor both genuinely desires and_ is 
expertly able to be of real assistance. 

2. The attitude of the supervisor during a conference should 
be calm, impersonal, and scientific. 

3. The supervisor should first commend whatever was 
genuinely commendable in the work observed. 

4 Only one fault should be discussed at any one conference. 

5. The conference should be carefully planned beforehand. 

6. The supervisor should be prepared to point out the edu- 
cational principles involved. 

7. The conference should be directed toward planning for 
ensuing class periods. 

8. Early in the conference and throughout, it is desirable 
to get a frank and full expression of the teacher’s point of view. 
The conference is not successful if it is a monologue by the 
Supervisor, 

9. Adverse criticism must be so connected with helpful sug- 
gestions that its unpleasantness will be more than compensated 
for by the value received. 

10. Such criticism must not be given in general terms, but 
must be specific, exact, and directly helpful. 

_ ll. An adverse criticism should never be made, except as it 
is accompanied by the suggestion of a better procedure. 

12. Suggestion should be used rather than direction. 

13. No criticism is ever justified which does not leave the 
teacher encouraged to try to improve her teaching. 

14. The supervisor should freely acknowledge to himself and 
to the teacher that the problem under consideration is in part 
his problem and_ that he willingly assumes a part of the 
responsibility for its solution. 


As an aid to supervisors the accompanying 
‘Supervisors’ Visitation Check List” has been 


An Art Department with the Minimum 
of Waste Time 


The classroom at the right accommodates 60 stu- 
dents every school day in the year with the very mini- 
mum of lost time. Each table provides room ade- 
quate for three student-drawing boards and individual 
drawer space. By having lockers within the table a 
great amount of time is saved in the opening and 
With Sheldon art tables the 
assembly of a class is a problem of a few seconds 


Chemistry 
Physics 
Biology 





prepared. The word “‘supervisors,”’ is used in the 
generic sense as including principals, who are 


the chief supervisors with whom teachers come 
in contact. 


Supervisors’ Visitation Check List 
I. Preparation: 
1. Is my relationship with teachers on a friendly and dem- 
ocratic basis? 
2. Has my visitation a definite objective, arrived at in co- 
Operation with teachers? 
3. Have my teachers and I codperatively investigated the best 
practices in the field of the objective? 
4. Have my teachers and I codperatively formulated a definite 
plan to improve the teaching? 
5. Have my teachers and I in codperation agreed upon the 
basic principles underlying the desired improvement? 
II. Observation: 
1. Do I inspect classrooms, realizing clearly that inspection is 
of limited value as an instrument of supervision? 
2. Are my first supervisory visits made to teachers who are 
inexperienced, weak, or new to the system? 
3. Are my supervisory visits, except by invitation, definitely 
scheduled and announced in advance? 
4. Do I enter a classroom with a minimum of disturbance? 
5. Do I take an inconspicuous position in the room? 
6. Am I alertly interested and attentive to what goes on? 
7. Do I refrain from breaking in on the work, unless invited 
or given permission? 
. Do I consciously try to analyze the chief strength and 
weakness of the work? 
9. Do I make careful and detailed notes, using a check list? 
10. Do I visit ordinarily for entire periods? 
III. Conference: 
1. Do I build my conferences on thorough analysis and basic 
educational principles? 
2. Do I keep my conferences on the professional plane, care- 
fully avoiding any tendency toward personalities? 
3. Do I make use of preteaching conferences? 
4. Do I use the conference, as occasion requires, to build 
up the morale of teachers? 
5. Have I a friendly and democratic relationship with my 
teachers? 
6. Do I maintain a calm, impersonal, and_ professional 
attitude? 
7. Do I first commend heartily whatever is commendable? 
8. Do I discuss only one or two faults at any one time? 
9. Do I plan carefully beforehand for the conference? 
10. Do I organize my visitation notes in such a way as to 
illustrate just what the defects are? 
11. Do I point out the bearing of mutually understood and 
accepted educational principles to the situation? 
12. Do I help the teacher plan for ensuing class periods? 
13. Do I encourage the teacher to express her point of view 
fully? 
14. Do I hold the conference before school begins? 
15. Do I hold the conference in the teacher’s room? 
16. Is my criticism definitely helpful and constructive? 
17. Do I avoid criticizing a teacher in word or manner in 
the presence of pupils? 
18. Do I give favorable comment informally at the time of 
visitation if opportunity offers? 
19. Do I use suggestions and questions, rather than dogmatic 
statements? 
20. Do I leave the teacher encouraged to try to improve 
her teaching? 
21. Do I freely accept partial responsibility for the teaching? 
22. Do I make the conference forward-looking? 


THERE ARE 300 PROVEN DESIGNS FOR — 


Cooking 
Sewing Art 
Drawing 
General Science I[t will pay you to get the facts. 


E.H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Muskegon, Mich. 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for 30 Years 


Manual Training 








Commercial 







TULSA’S CONTINUING STUDY 
OF SCHOOLHOUSING 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


for future flexibility in room layouts and at the 
same time, give the best arrangement and 
equipment for our curriculum as now operating. 
Curriculum changes in some buildings will hold 
more pupils in school and these must be taken 
into account. Offerings of rather specialized 
types will shunt certain pupils from one school 
to another in addition to keeping more pupils 
in school. 

We construct our buildings from the class- 
rooms up, based fundamentally on the needs of 
the pupils and the teachers for efficient learning 
conditions. After tentative floor plans have been 
worked out by teachers and have been approved 
by the principal, the research department, and 
the assistant superintendent, they are then 
checked by the business manager’s office and 
by the superintendent of schools with the board 
of education. From this point, the architect 
assumes major responsibility, modifying and 
making necessary architectural changes to give 
beauty, utility, safety, symmetry and economy, 
he in turn checking proposed changes with those 
on the educational staff responsible for the orig- 
inal layout. 

We are also cooperating with the city park 
commission with the hope that we can locate 
buildings near or adjacent to city parks so that 
play and other facilities may be somewhat sup- 
plementary. Each will also enhance the utility 
and beauty of the other. 

We have not enumerated many factors which 
might be studied and some which we will prob- 
ably need to consider between now and the time 
for our bond issue. We have listed those most 
potent in our practical situation here in Tulsa 
and hope that these suggestions may be of use 
to others in efficient schoolhouse planning. 
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VOCATIONAL, LABORATORY and SCHOOL FURNITURE 


A complete line designed and constructed to meet every school requirement 


THE EARL J. EARLY 
DRAWING DESK 


Universal for Art, Mechanical 
Drawing, Study, Writing, etc. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
MONTHLY REPORT TO THE 
SCHOOL BOARD — I 
(Concluded from Page 50) 

That salary schedules are not stable, or are 
unsatisfactory, may be concluded from the fre- 
quency with which they are discussed. 

The fact that only about one half of the 
superintendents give monthly financial state- 
ments, shows that they are not as familiar with 
school income, expenditure, and bank balance 
as one would expect them to be. The same thing 
can be said of insurance, for we find but slightly 
over one fourth of the oral reports mentioning 
this subject. 

In almost all schools projects costing over 
$500 are common, and must be advertised for 
bids, yet only about two fifths of the reports 
include information on bids advertised or re- 
ceived. 

The occasion for the expenditure of petty 
cash arises in every school and whether the 
money is supplied beforehand by the board, or 
taken from the superintendent’s pocket, it is 
very important that an accurate monthly ac- 
counting, with receipts covering each expendi- 
ture, be made to the board. 

It is likewise essential that the board and the 
superintendent keep themselves constantly in- 
formed on the situation with reference to the 
sinking fund. It happens not infrequently that 
an election must be held for the refunding of 
outstanding indebtedness. The expense, delay, 
impairment of credit, and embarrassment inci- 
dent to this procedure,can be forestalled only by 
constant vigilance in keeping the sinking fund 
up to the requirement for meeting these obliga- 
tions as they fall due. This vigilance will be 
exercised only when those in charge are ade- 
quately informed. The board report may well be 
an instrument for impressing the board with the 
extent of its obligations. Whether the indebted- 


Sjostrom equipment is attractive in 
design, well finished and built to give 


years of service. 


Our furniture and equipment is in- 
stalled in hundreds of schools and col- 
leges, and we solicit an opportunity of 
furnishing your requirements for Art, 
Cafeteria, Drawing, Laboratory, Library 
and Shop furniture. 


Catalog furnished on request. 


Send us your specifications for estimate 
at no obligation to you. 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY 


Established 1893 
1715 North 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ness is in the form of sinking-fund bonds, or a 
state loan, information on the debt situation 
should always be available in order that the 
board may protect itself against irregularities, 
which in the case of a state loan might occur 
in the county auditor’s office. 

Although school indebtedness occurs com- 
monly, yet only 27 to 29 per cent of the super- 
intendents report on the matter. 


IS AN ALL-YEAR PLAYGROUND 
SURFACE POSSIBLEP 
(Concluded from Page 54) 
hot oil. The surface is immediately rolled with 
a 400-pound roller, to force as much sawdust 

into the oil as possible. 

It is important that the spreading of the 
sawdust and the rolling be done immediately, 
while the oil is still hot, because only then will 
the dust be forced into the hot oil. 

The contract price for this surfacing has 
amounted to about 5% cents per square foot. 

The Advantages of the Santa Monica 

Cushion Surface 

The head of the physical education depart- 
ment of the Santa Monica schools has reported 
that, since using this method of surfacing, there 
have been fewer injuries to the school children; 
the parents have reported less wear and tear on 
the shoes and clothing; and the cost of medical 
supplies and playground balls has decreased at 
least 50 per cent. 

The surface offers the following advantages: 
The top surface gives it the appearance and feel 
of a cork carpet, which reduces the wear on 
shoes and playground balls to a minimum. It 
does not severely injure a player in falling. It is 
firm, but not hard; it gives the correct amount 
of resiliency; it prevents “that tired feeling” on 
feet and legs after playing; it gives a firm foot- 
hold, with no slipping; it gives an accurate and 
uniform bounce to the ball; it is ready for use 





all the year round. There is no mud during the 
rainy season or dust in the dry season; its sur- 
face does not wash in winter or summer; lines 
to indicate the boundaries may be easily painted 
on the surface; there is no forced closing of the 
ground after a rain or during the winter; and 
there is no further need of sprinkling, dragging, 
or rolling of the court. 

Another advantage is the fact that the top 
coat of oil and sawdust may be successfully ap- 
plied on the top of any other hard surface. An 
application was made to grounds previously 
surfaced with rock and oil, at a cost of slightly 
less than 34 cents per square foot, and the result 
has proved entirely satisfactory. 

The problem now confronting the Santa 
Monica school authorities is: Shall the entire 
playground of each school be surfaced with this 
cushion method? The physical education de- 
partment has objected to the surfacing of the 
baseball diamonds for the reason that the boys 
prefer to play on dirt diamonds. If the school 
authorities come to an agreement and allow the 
surfacing of the entire grounds in this manner, 
it is certain that the cost of playground upkeep 
will be considerably reduced. 

The Santa Monica school officials will be glad 
to send a copy of their specifications to any 
school official or playground director who con- 
templates a study of the problem of playground 
surfacing. 


News of School Officials 


—The school board of Lansford, Pa., has re- 
organized for the year, with the election of Mr. H. 
W. LAUER as president; Mr. Gites HELps as vice- 
president; Mr. Louts Riese as secretary; and Mr. 
W. H. ScHLICK as treasurer. 

—Mr. G. C. Courtney, Mr. S. S. JENNINGS, 
and Mr. A. G. Foarp have been reélected to serve 
another three-year term on the school board of 
Lenoir City, N. C. Mr. Courtney was elected as 
chairman of the board. 
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a) builds years of 
mF] service into this fine 
cafeteria equipment 


School service is strenuous service, and cafeteria counters 
and tables must be built with utmost care if they are to stand 
up under school use. Sani Counters and Tables have years 
and years of usefulness built right into them by men who 
know what school service means. That’s why they cost less 
than any other equipment in the long run. 





Whether your requirements call for one or more of our 
iron or wood base tables shown here, or a complete installa- 
tion of these and our matchless Sani Counters, you will find 
Sani Equipment best suited to your needs. If you haven’t 
already received a copy of our complete 
catalog, by all means mail the coupon for 
it today so that you may have this valuable ona 
reference book instantly available. it 


Sanh Products G. 


Sales Organization of 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


North Chicago, Illinois 


a 





SANI PRODUCTS CO., Sales Organization of 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
North Chicago, II. 


Gentlemen: I'd like a copy of your 84 page catalog of Food and Drink Equipment. 
T am especially interested in 


Name 
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A. E. KALTENBRUN 
Director of Sales 
306 So. Wabash Ave. 

CHICAGO 


A HIGH-SCHOOL-ACTIVITIES 
FINANCE PLAN 
(Concluded from Page 66) 
Cost of Maintaining the Activities Fund 


The cost of operating the activities fund 
comes out of the interest earned on the surplus 
of the fund not in the checking account. Thus 
far, our cost for the four years, deducting from 
expenditures the inventory value of supplies on 
hand, has been less than $25, while the total 
interest income has amounted to over $150. 
Few individual activity funds are continuously 
large enough to be deposited at interest with 
any certainty, and still fewer are so deposited; 
but in the aggregate the inactive surplus is 
worth considering. Until recently we have been 
hoarding our interest to be spent for supplies, 
but soon we shall have to make some decision 
on the disposal of the surplus, and how to do it. 
If paying interest to our depositors is the an- 
swer, the arrangement will probably be made 
by the head banker. That is one of the problems 
which makes his job interesting. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE ALL- 
YEAR SCHOOL 
(Concluded from Page 67) 
hazards of streets, available funds, pupii re- 
tardation, pupil acceleration, normal progress, 
foreign pupils, increase of music, increase of 
manual training, increase of artwork, increase 
of play, can be modified from time to time as 
occasion demands without upsetting the work 
of New York’s army of children during the rest 
of the school year.” 


THE SCHOOL PLANT: THE COST 
OF MAINTENANCE 


(Concluded from Page 68) 
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In 47 cities having a population betwee 
100,000 and 500,000, the cost for maintenance 
per pupil in average daily attendance in full- 
time day schools, for the school year 1928-29, 
ranges from $1.17 in Fort Worth to $13.59 in 

Milwaukee. 

The percentage of maintenance costs to total 
current expenses in these same 47 cities ranges 
from 1.58 in Fort Worth to 11.69 in Mil- 
waukee. 

The reports on 134 cities having a population 
from 30,000 to 100,000 show similar striking 
differences in maintenance costs. For these 134 
cities the cost for maintenance per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance in full-time day schools 
ranges from $.71 in Wichita Falls, Texas, to 
$11.61 in New Rochelle, New York. The aver- 
age for the 134 cities is $4.24. 

The figures just presented show again either 
that the accounting practices in our cities differ 
widely, or that the policies governing appropria- 
tions for maintenance are far from standarized. 

Conclusions 

The conclusions which may be drawn from a 
study of the figures on maintenance costs are 
summarized as follows: 

1. In cost accounting there should be careful 
segregation of capital outlay from revenue and 
expenses for maintenance only. 

2. In addition to providing for incidental and 
casual expenses for maintenance, there should 
be a definite maintenance program for work 
over a period of years. For example, at regularly 
recurring intervals, provision should be made 
for exterior painting, interior painting and 
cleaning, and for the repairing of roofs. A well- 
planned program takes the several buildings in 
a city in a definitely organized sequence. 

3. There should be further research for the 
purpose of determining the proper percentage 
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of the total valuation of buildings and grounds 
that should be devoted to maintenance. From 
the best available information at present it 
seems that 1 per cent of the total valuation is 
the minimum annual per cent which should be 
devoted to that purpose. 

4. Careful studies should be made concern- 
ing the optimum life expectancy of buildings 
for the purpose of securing the maximum of 
economy in school construction. 

The whole subject of maintenance costs is 
worthy of extensive research, because wise 
maintenance policies means large savings in tax 
levies, while unwise policies leads to extrava- 
gance and waste. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION — ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN, PLANS, AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 
(Continued from Page 69) 


Standardized classroom dimensions enable the architect to pre- 
pare plans with great uniformity of form work and structural 
parts, such as columns, beams, window openings, etc., and there- 
by reduces the cost of the construction. Can such standardization 
be adopted? 


14. What Shall the Stair Specifications Be? 

Exhaustive experiments with stairs have 
proved that a difference of 1 in. in the height of 
a stair riser makes a tremendous difference in 
the efforts on the part of a child to climb them. 
A wide tread of 10 in. in width with a low riser 
of 6 in. has been found exceptionally easy for 
children to climb. 

The width of stairs has been the subject of 
much argument. The primary thing to consider 
in connection with stairs is the hazard presented 
when they are used by the children for quickly 
leaving the building. When thus considered, 
every child should have the aid of a handrail. 
Why, then, should stairs be wider than the 
width necessary for two children when walking 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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FoldeR-Way partition doors 


With FoldeR-Way, whole walls disappear and reappear, with prac- 
tically no effort and no noise. Idle floor space is utilized; not a 
foot of it need be wasted with R-W equipment. 


a 


Here is a typical example, the Junior & Senior High School, Quaker- 
town, Pennsylvania. The doors are 22 feet high, the opening 60 
feet wide. Yet one man experiences no difficulty in moving the 
entire set of 20 doors. There has never been any trouble or costly up- 
keep connected with this or any other R-W engineered installation. 


Let an R-W engineer show you how FoldeR-Way equipment will 
slide and fold away doors of any size. Write for Catalog No. 43 today. 


The beauty and smooth operation of R-W Compound Key Veneered doors are lasting. 
Sagging, warping, swelling, shrinking are practically eliminated by tongue 
and groove method of applying veneer. These famous doors are now made 
exclusively and sold only by R-W for FoldeR-Way partitions. 


Write for Catalog No. A-53, illustrating R-W Disappearing 
Door Wardrobes for the classroom. 
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“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
abreast? This is not more than 3 ft. 6 in. from 
wall to wall, or 3 ft. 0 in. between handrails. 

Wide stairways with handrails in the center 
have caused considerable confusion to children 
required to leave a building quickly. On reach- 
ing the wide stair landing a sense of confusion 
strikes the children and the tendency is for them 
to take the “inside track” thus causing crowd- 
ing. Pushed back into their proper position, the 
children on the wall side bump into the end of 
the center handrail with discomfort and injury 
as a result. 

15. How Many Stories High Shall the School 
Be? ° 

The present-day trend is to build schools 
without basements. The former two-story build- 
ing with a basement was the equivalent in stair 
flights to a three-story building. 

Are buildings three stories above the ground 
grade objectionable? 

A three-story building with 12-ft. ceilings will 
have two flights of stairs. If risers are 6 in. there 
will be 48 steps. Is there any objection to any 
child, boy or girl, being required to climb 48 
steps four or five times a day? 

What fire hazards, if any, are involved? 

16. To What Extent Shall Flexibility in Plan- 
ning and Construction Be Observed? 

To plan and construct a schoolhouse with a 
capacity far in excess of the actual current needs 
at the time of erection would be an unwise ex- 
penditure of tax funds. Such a procedure would 
involve wasteful expenditures for the interest 
on the investment, and for the cost of operation 
and maintenance on idle cubage. 

Care should be taken to plan a building, 
which may be enlarged by extensions, and modi- 
fied as to size of rooms, without involving any 
serious difficulties in the original building plan. 
This means that the type of construction should 
be such that, with the exception of the bearing 
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NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


PATENTED 


Features of Advantage 


The easy-clean shower head, described and pictured here, 
is exclusively in the Niedecken. The radially drilled 
shower face, another exclusive feature, gives the usual 
generous shower spray with the use of less water—a valu- 
able economy. The one lever, temperature controlled 
Niedecken shower mixer is another advantage and de- 
sirable convenience. The specially designed shower stall 
and base, positively leak-proof for all time, is an un- 
equaled advantage. That is why Niedecken Showers are 


so universally installed, and why you too should install 


Niedecken Showers. 


HOFFMANN @& BILLINGS MFG. CO. 


208 Becher Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


walls, all the partitions and interior nonbearing 
walls should be designed to be easily alterable 
so that room dimensions may be readily 
changed to meet any change in school organiza- 
tion as to size of rooms that may occur within 
the life of the school building itself, and to meet 
any readjustment of space in the original struc- 
ture if, and when, a new addition is added. 

Do not assume that alterations and additions 
may be made to a building simply on someone’s 
say-so. The plans themselves should clearly 
show by shadow lines that corridor extensions, 
room alterations, toilet accommodations, and 
other facilities can be altered and added, with- 
out disrupting and disorganizing the original 
building. 

17. To What Extent Should Extras Be Coun- 
tenanced in the Construction of a School 
Building? 

A well-prepared set of plans and specifica- 
tions should result in the construction of a 
building which will not involve extras or 
changes in original layout in excess of one 
fourth of 1 per cent of the total cost of archi- 
tectural and engineering services, general con- 
struction, installation of mechanical and edu- 
cational equipment, landscaping, and all super- 
vision and inspection service. 

Three headings under which the completeness 
and efficiency of the plans and specifications of 
a school building may be judged is under con- 
struction. 

2. Omissions discovered after the building is 
completed. 

3. Quality of the completed work when meas- 
ured from the following standpoints: 

a) Doall parts of the building and its equip- 
ment wear well? 

b) Are any deficiencies as to poor workman- 
ship and structural omissions due to poor super- 
vision and inspection, and not to poor speci- 


fications? (To be continued) 


NIEDECKEN 
EASY CLEAN 
SHOWER HEAD 


Face of shower head com- 
pletely removed by simply 
loosening 3 screws. After 
cleaning, face is replaced—a 
set of notches guiding for 
correct placement and align- 
ment as when originally as- 


sembled. 








THE USEFUL UNITS FOR MAK. 
ING ANALYSIS OF SCHOOL 
COSTS 


(Concluded from Page 65) 


jected to experimental usage by school account- 
ants, business managers, and other students of 
school costs. Other such units will be devised as 
attention is directed to the problem. 

The general conclusions which seem to be 
warranted by examinations of numerous cost 
studies are that any unit used should possess 
the qualities of validity, reliability, and objec- 
tivity; that unit-cost studies to be most signifi- 
cant should be multiple studies in which the re- 
sults obtained by one specific unit will ijllumi- 
nate the results obtained by applying other 
units. A cost study should be made for a specific 
purpose and the results should be interpreted in 
the light of that purpose. Otherwise, so-called 
unit-cost studies will only promote confusion. 
There is not yet any single best denominator to 
use for making unit-cost analyses of school ex- 
penditures. 


The North-Central Meeting 


—The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the North- 
central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools was held March 18-21, at Chicago, IIl. 
The meeting was attended by a representative 
group of college executives, high-school inspectors, 
and secondary-school principals. The enrollment 
totaled about nine hundred, which was the largest 
in the history of the association. 

The officers elected for the year are as follows: 
President, Merle Prunty, Tulsa, Okla.; first vice- 
president, Mr. C. R. Maxwell, University of 
Wyoming; second vice-president, Mr. G. W. Wil- 
lett, LaGrange, Ill. The members of the executive 
committee are Mr. M. E. Haggerty of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mr. W. E. Tower of Chicago, Ill.; and Mr. 

J. M. Wood, of Columbia, Mo. 
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Lockers that live as 


the Building 


There is a mental satisfaction derived from specify- 
ing BERLOY Lockers— YOU KNOW THAT 
LOCKER EXPENSE IS OVER! They are rugged. 
They are quiet. You know they will ALWAYS 
LOCK! The constructional advantages illustrated 
above explain their nation-wide acceptance. 

Yet there is no price penalty in BERLOY Lockers. 
Volume and efficiency in production bring these 
super-built units to the market at prices that are 
very much “in line.” 

Protect your community and the school board’s 
pocketbook by specifying BERLOY. There are six 
types from which to choose. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES AT: 


ANIM 


Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
New York Chicago Minneapolis Detroit 
Cleveland 


Export Department, Canton, Ohio 
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Clean, 


Cool, Safe 
Locker Rooms 





Cyclone Sectional Partitions Installed in Locker Rooms of New Trier High School, 
Kenilworth, IUinois. 


— with Cyclone Sectional Partitions 


Protect lockers this modern way. Cyclone Sec- 


tional Partitions meet every need. Quickly in- 
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ceneeisnt = stalled at moderate cost. All sections standard 
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cydoneFeeee. ize and punched alike for bolts — easily inter- 
changeable. Swinging or sliding gates equipped with tam- 
per-proof latches. Painted black. We also make woven wire 


window guards and chain link tennis court backstops. 


Cyclone. Fence is the standard playground protection 
used by leading schools everywhere. Chain Link or 
Wrought Iron. Erected by our own trained men. We 
take complete responsibility for fin- 


ished installation. 


(Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence Company is probably listed in your 


local phone book. If not, write direct to us. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


VBSIDIARY 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Branch Offices In All Principal Cities 

Pacific Coast Division 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. 
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IDEAL POWER MOWERS 





MEAN— 
LOWER 
CUTTING COSTS 





One man and an Ideal Power Mower 
can equal the work of several with hand 
mowers. And, the Ideal does a better, 
smoother job. 


Two types of Power Mowers—wheel and 

roller. Wheel type is easily handled, 

and particularly suited forcutting heavy 
grass or sloping ground. Theroller type 

has a heavy roller that smooths out 

bumps and hollows as it cuts. 


Wheel type made in two sizes 20- and 
25-inch cut. Roller type, 22- and 30- 
inch cut. (30-inch illustrated above). 
For healthier, cleaner-cut grass and 
lower cutting costs, place Ibeal Power 
Mowers on your ground staff. Write 
today for illustrated details and prices. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
435 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Mich. 


BRANCHES: 
413 West Chicago Avenue, 237 Lafayette Street, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 
273 Boylston Street, 161 Vester Street, 
Brookline, Mass. Ferndale (Detroit) Mich. 
Dealers in all principal cities 
Canadian Distributors: 
Aikenhead Hdw. Ltd. 17 Temperance St. Toronto, Ont. 
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A Pittsburgh-Des Moines All-Steel Grandstand 


Located at Oxford, Ohio. 


p Further information on our 
“| all-steel grandstands is given k. 
q in our free Folder No. 87 
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by means of a deferred payment plan 


The Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
all-steel grandstand is the one 
safe, economical, all-steel stand. 
There's a high investment value 
—the value is always there. 


And as for cost—our deferred 


payment plan saves you that 
worry and makes it possible for 


+ 


the stand to earn its own cost. 


Write for further information 
¢ —there are no obligations. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


89 Neville Island 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


991 Tuttle St., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


693 Hudson Terminal Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 











RULES GEE 
SSAREGULATIONSES 


SACRAMENTO RULES GOVERNING 
ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 
An Outline of a General Plan of Organization for 
the Sacramento School Department 

The school board of Sacramento, Calif., has 
adopted a set of rules for the administration of the 
city schools. An important part of these rules is 
that relating to the general plan of organization 
and the assignment of duties to the various heads 
of departments. Under the rules the following duties 
are provided: 

Superintendent of Schools—The superintendent 
shall develop the general theory and plan of edu- 
cation for the city. He shall recommend the selec- 
tion and control the assignments to the teaching 
and supervisory staffs. 

He shall recommend the duties and direct the 
immediate subordinates in the formulation and 
execution of internal policies in the schools. 

He shall develop a building program. He shall 
prepare and present matters for legislative action 
of the board. 

He shall direct the preparation of a budget and 
the execution of the same 

He shall represent the school system before the 
public. He shall act as general inspector, co- 
ordinator, and executive of the school system. 

He shall act as secretary to the board by charter 
provision, and shall maintain regular office hours 
He shall publish an annual report on the condition 
of the school system. 

Deputy Superintendent—The deputy superin- 
tendent shall control the development and execu- 
tion of policies in all the schools. 

He shall direct the development and the revision 
of the curricula. 

He shall build up and direct the use of a profes- 
sional library. He shall direct the supervision of 
instruction, and the program of teacher training in 
service 


He shall direct the research department in its 
work, direct the selection of text and supplementary 
books, and shall assist the superintendent as 
directed. 

Assistant Superintendents—The assistant super- 
intendent in the secondary school shall have 
advisory charge of the junior high schools, the 
senior high schools, the junior college, the part-time 
high school, the evening-high school, and adult edu- 
cation of all kinds. 

He shall direct the principals of the various 
schools and shall be responsible for the supervision 
of instruction and the improvement of teaching. 
He shall present reports to the superintendent with 
recommendations as to the desirability of continu- 
ing teachers in the schools and the termination of 
the probationary period. 

He shall supervise and direct all experimental 
and tryout work for the experimental schools, and 
shall supervise the testing programs conducted with 
a view of testing educational results and improv- 
ing the instruction. 

He shall have charge of the organization and 
administration of the schools, particularly the gen- 
eral care, upkeep, and condition of the physical 
plant. 

He shall have charge of the studies regarding 
school growth, school costs and the elimination of 
waste, promotions, failures. and marking systems. 
and of other vital school problems. 

He shall assist in the selection of textbooks. 
except in the junior college, where the president 
is responsible for the policy regarding the selection 
of books. 

He shall present reports to the superintendent 
indicating whether or not the principals are carry- 
ing out the programs for which they are responsible. 
He shall be responsible for the development of the 
program of cooperative part-time education for 
the city. 

He shall assist the deputy superintendent with 
the curriculum revision and development, and shall 
assume such other duties as may be assigned to 
him by the superintendent, or the deputy superin- 
tendent. 

The assistant superintendent in the elementary 


schools shall have advisory charge of the elemen- 
tary and special schools. 

He shall have charge of the health and develop- 
ment in all the schools. 

He shall hold the principals of the several schools 
responsible for the supervision of instruction and 
the improvement of teaching. He shall make reports 
to the superintendent with recommendations for 
continuing teachers in the schools, and for the 
termination of the probationary period. 

He shall have charge of the supervision and shall 
direct all experimental and tryout work in the 
experimental schools. He shall have charge of the 
testing programs conducted in the schools with a 
view of testing educational results and improving 
instruction. He shall have charge of the organ- 
ization and administration of the schools. 

He shall prepare reports on the alteration, repair, 
or enlargement of buildings. 

He shall direct the setting up of special studies 
governing school growth. school costs and elim- 
ination of waste. promotions, failures, and marking 
systems. He shall assist in the selection of 
textbooks. 

He shall assist the deputy superintendent with 
or not the principals are carrying out the programs 
for which they are responsible 

He shall assist the deputy superintendent with 
the curriculum revision and development, and shall 
assume such other duties as may be assigned to 
him by the superintendent or deputy superin- 
tendent. He shall prepare all official reports and 
shall assist the superintendent as directed 

The Business Manager—The duties of the busi- 
ness manager are to direct the purchasing and 
storing of materials and supplies authorized for 
purchase by the supplies committee, and _ to 
distribute the supplies according to the needs of 
the school department, on requisition of those 
responsible for the department. 

He shall be responsible for the preparation and 
care of all business documents, accounts, records, 


and archives. He shall be responsible for the execu- 
tion of all business contracts and shall direct the 
work of manufacturing, repairs, and alterations. 
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He shall be responsible for the general super- 
vision of new construction. 

He shall cooperate with the research department 
in the development of a cost-accounting service and 
standardizing of maintenance and _ instructional 
supplies. 

He shall assist the superintendent with budget 
preparation and otherwise as directed. He shall set 
up an adequate plan among the schools and school 
auditors, to enable him to receive and to be re- 
sponsible for all moneys received from the various 
schools. The auditor shall be responsible for all 
money to the extent of the amounts received from 
the principals of the different school units, which 
is collected and derived from student-body activ- 
ities, cooperative store, cafeteria, or other major 
activity, also money derived from miscellaneous 
sources such as locker-key deposits, laboratory fees, 
refund of teachers’ salaries, etc., which come within 
the jurisdiction of the board of education, for 
expenditure or disbursement or for deposit in the 
general county-school fund. 

He shall direct the head custodian, whose duties 
are the cleaning and care of school buildings, 
through an organized standardization of methods 
of what constitutes proper building care. Such a 
plan would include such major items as treatment 
of floors and blackboards, proper heating and venti- 
lation, and provisions for regular training classes 
for all custodians. 

Supervisors—The supervisor shall make a con- 
tinuous and direct study of instruction coming 
under his particular department. He shall assist 
the deputy superintendent with teacher-training 
programs, and with curriculum revision and 
expansion. 

He shall aid the deputy superintendent in library 
service, shall work under the direction of the 
principal of the school, and shall be directly re- 
sponsible to the assistant superintendent. 

Principals—The principal is directly responsible 
to a designated assistant superintendent. His duties 
are to advise with the deputy superintendent con- 
cerning the transfer, promotion, or dismissal of 
teachers. He shall carry out the educational pro- 
gram of the superintendent. 

He shall visit classrooms and supervise instruc- 
tion, and shall make suggestions to the teachers 


for their improvement. He shall assist the teachers 
in defining their aims and objectives, and shall 
assist them in planning their work. He shall con- 
duct teachers’ meetings for professional improve- 
ment, and shall assist teachers in professional 
advancement through directed reading. 

He shall cooperate with the assistant superin- 
tendent in the development of the curriculum, and 
shall cooperate with the research director and stu- 
dent personnel in differentiating pupils into groups 
of approximately equal ability. 

He shall see that the rules and regulations of the 
board and the superintendent are carried out in his 
building, and shall set up and enforce rules for the 
control of children in his building. He shall co- 
ordinate the work of the entire building into a 
unified program. 

He shall make reports to the superintendent as 
directed, and shall maintain office hours satis- 
factory to the superintendent. 

Director of Research and Student Personnel— 
The director of research shall, through his depart- 
ment, serve the entire school system, and his 
department should constitute a real service depart- 
ment. The director shall be responsible to the super- 
intendent through whom all policies are established 
for the department. 

He shall provide research of staff service for all 
parts of the school system. He shall provide general 
supervision for all guidance service in the schools. 

He shall coordinate and direct the work of stu- 
dent placement and shall build up records for 
follow-up work of all students placed in positions. 
He shall have general charge of attendance and 
welfare service. 

Director of Health and Development—The direc- 
tor of this department shall have charge of health 
and physical education of the entire system. His 
chief functions shall be to unify and coordinate 
physical-education practices for different ages and 
sexes, and to organize an intramural sports pro- 
gram for the entire city, taking into account the 
necessity for such a program after school hours and 
on Saturdays. 

The school physician shall be responsible to the 
director of health and shall have charge of con- 
tinuous and casual inspections of pupils by nurses. 
He shall conduct physical examinations of entering 
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first-grade children, and shall give special attention 
to those participating in vigorous physical contests. 

He shall make special inspections with laboratory 
tests for specific cases by nurses, doctors, and 
dentists. 

He shall have supervision of a regular program 
of height and weight measurement of children, and 
shall direct school principals in nutrition, diet, and 
health problems. He shall keep a complete system 
of records of cases. 


NEW SICK-LEAVE RULE FOR MALDEN 
TEACHERS 

The school board of Malden, Mass., has adopted 
a new rule governing sick leaves for teachers and 
pay during such absence. The rule reads as follows: 

“Any teacher who may hereafter suffer an en- 
forced absence from school because of personal ill- 
ness, for a period of time greater than the ten days 
allowed, during any school year, may receive the 
benefits of cumulative sick leave. Cumulative sick 
leave is the sum of all unused portions of a teach- 
er’s annual allowance for sick leave, computed from 
September 1, 1929, but not to exceed a period of 
five years, and not to exceed a maximum of thirty 
days. The beneficiary is entitled to a leave of ab- 
sence with pay, for such unused portions of the 
annual sick-leave allowance, but not to exceed a 
maximum of thirty days during the consecutive 
and uninterrupted years of service which the 
teacher has rendered, not exceeding five years prior 
to the school year in which the teacher’s applica- 
tion for the benefit is made. 

“A written notice of application for benefit un- 
der the cumulative sick-leave rule, accompanied by 
a statement of the beneficiary’s physician, must be 
presented to the superintendent of schools within 
ten days after the commencement of the disability. 
Thereafter, at the end of each two weeks, the bene- 
ficiary shall file with the superintendent of schools 
an absentee’s certificate of disability signed by his 
or her physician.” 

The school board reserves the right to require the 
certificate of the city physician, in addition to the 
above certificate. Failure to comply with the regu- 
lations governing the cumulative sick-leave plan 
suffices to deprive the applicant of participation 
therein. 


(Concluded on Page 140) 
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—gso far as the 
temperature found 
in some school rooms 

is concerned 


ET this temperature condition actually ex- 

ists in the average poorly ventilated school 
room. Hot heads are not conducive to clear 
thinking — neither are cold feet. In classrooms 
with ordinary ventilation, the temperature at 
the floor line is often 10 degrees colder than that 
at the breathing line. Under such conditions if 
the head is reasonably cool, as it should be, the 
feet are “frozen.” Don’t forget that when a 
child’s feet are wet from rain or snow, the evaporation of moisture 
draws heat from both the shoes and the feet, thus exaggerating the 
effect of the cold temperature. These conditions together with stag- 
nant air are prolific causes of colds. 


Under such differences of head and floor temperature and bad ven- 
tilation, a pupil cannot concentrate much better than if he were 
turned upside down. His marks suffer and so does his health. 


Ideal conditions are not difficult to secure. A uniform temperature 
is obtained by the proper use of the PEERVENT Unit Ventilation System 
which reduces this temperature difference to only 2 degrees. This sys- 
tem discharges into the classroom the correct amount of fresh air, 
warmed to the proper temperature, at a velocity sufficient for com- 
plete diffusion, and vents the vitiated air through properly designed 
and properly located openings. The temperature of the entering fresh 
air may be controlled by a thermostat. 


When PEERVENT Units are used, unoccupied cold rooms may be 
heated quickly by opening the recirculating damper. This automati- 
cally closes the fresh air inlet. 


PEERVENT Units make each room independent of the others and only 
the rooms in use need be ventilated. PEERVENT Units are absolutely 
silent in operation—there is no vibration. For better ventilation, in- 
vestigate the new improved PEERVENT Unit, as developed by the 
“PIONEERS IN UNIT VENTILATION.” 





PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


Resident Engineers in Principal Cities from Coast to Coase 









Above we show one of the welding operations in the manufacture of 


WEISTEEL partitions 








(Concluded from Page 138) 
NEW SCHOOL-BUS. RULES 

The new rules relating to school-bus services 
have been announced by John L. Clifton, state 
school director of Ohio, as follows: 

The driver cannot legally draw pay until he has 
secured a driver's certificate from the county board 
of education and a chauffeur’s license from the 
commissioner of motor vehicles. 

These licenses may be revoked by either the 
board of education or the state on proof of im- 
proper conduct or neglect of duty. 

The driver shall bring his vehicle to a complete 
stop before crossing any railroad line or electric 
line. 

Vehicles shall not travel more than 25 miles an 
hour when pupils are in them. 

Two of the older pupils riding in school convey- 
ances shall be designated as flagmen to run ahead 
after the bus has stopped at a railroad crossing to 
signal the driver when it is safe to cross. 

Each school bus shall be equipped with a light 
to warn other drivers that he is about to stop 
or to turn. 

The driver shall be under the direct supervision 
of the local superintendent in concurrence with 
board of education. 

No substitute driver can be used until approved 
by the board of education as a whole. 

Each school bus shall be equipped with two mir- 
rors, one in front to afford the driver a view oi 
traffic in the rear and another to the left fron 
of the driver and outside the bus. 

Each school bus shall be equipped with a fire 
extinguisher approved by the board of education 
and within easy reach of the driver. 

Gasoline tanks must not be refueled while pupils 
are in the bus. The number of pupils transported 
shall be limited to the comfortable seating capac- 
ity of the bus. 

The motor shall be stopped, the gears shifted 
to low, the brakes set, and an older boy detailed 
to watch the bus when the driver leaves the bus 
with children in it. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 

—The board of education of Medford, Mass., 
has adopted a rule against collections by pupils in 
the schools. Complaints have come to the board 
that moneys by children have been raised for the 
purchase of school apparatus. 

—The board of education of Worcester, Mass., 
has ordered the business manager to secure copy- 
rights on the new course of study in geography 
issued by the board and all future studies and 
publications of the school department. 

—Membership campaigns and canvassing of any 
kind are to be barred at meetings of the super- 
visors and teachers held in the public-school build- 
ings of New York City. Supt. William J. O’Shea 
has warned supervisors not to permit persons to 
address them either during, before, or after the 
conference for the purpose of selling books or 
other merchandise or of soliciting the assembled 
teachers to join any organization unless permission 


wee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee es ee ee ee ee ee 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL RESEARCH BUREAU 
The function of a public-school research 
bureau is primarily to collect and organize 
whatever data may be necessary or available 
for the intelligent solution of the problems of 
the school system. Just as in industry, it is the 
business of the research department to make 
careful and accurate analyses of the facts, in 
order that the executive staff may plan more 
wisely for the success of the institution. Its 
task is to furnish the information on the basis 
of which administrative policies and teaching 
practices may be evaluated, their strength or 
weakness discovered, and measures for their 
improvement found. Whatever else it may be, 
the research bureau is primarily a fact-finding, 
fact-digesting institution. Its job is to deter- 
mine the merits of our educational practices, 
not upon the basis of opinion, but upon the 
basis of objective evidence insofar as that evi- 
dence is to be had.—W. W. Theisen, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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. . « they can never 


be loosened ! 


ent-up, exuberant, youthful playfulness exploding itself at 
recess, noon hour or after school, in toilets and dressing 
rooms creates no damage hazard for We1STEEL Compartments. 


Steel sheets with posts and panels securely anchored together in 
what is really a single piece---this is WerISTEEL construction. 


Top and bottom V-rails actually formed of the panel sheet, and 
the panels themselves drawn into the posts and locked with welded 
lugs and by welding at top and bottom make WeISTEEL parti- 
tions solid units that never can be loosened. 


WEISTEEL construction throughout means maximum service all 
down the years . . . may we send you all the details, without 


Henry Weis Mec. Co., INc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


WEISTEEL 


TOILET---DRESSING ROOM COMPARTMENTS 





to do so has been granted by the superintendent 
of schools. The superintendent ruled that con- 
ferences of teachers should be devoted solely to 
questions of school organization and administration. 
The principals also were requested to prevent any 
attempt at canvassing at meetings of parents’ asso- 
ciations in school buildings. 

—The Minneapolis board of education some time 
ago enacted a rule to the effect that teachers in 
the employ of that city must be legal residents of 
the same. The rule, however, has never been en- 
forced. A local newspaper says: ‘Minneapolis teach- 
ers presumably are engaged on their qualifications 
as teachers, and their place of residence is not 
logically a factor among such qualifications, any 
more than the kind of shoes they wear or the kind 
of food they eat.” 

—The Detroit board of education has under 
consideration a rule, which provides that all em- 
ployees of the school system of that city must be 
residents of Detroit and American citizens. In- 
vestigation showed 29 teachers who had only first 
papers for citizenship. In the noneducational work 
there are 73 without first papers, 144 hgve first 
papers, and 47 are in doubt. 

—A health rule announced in the annual report 
of the Rockland, Mass., schools provides that 
pupils who have been absent from school on ac- 
count of contagious disease must secure a permit 
from a school physician before reéntering. In cases 
of doubt, or in cases where there exists a suspicion 
of contagion, the parents should advise, and the 
teachers should require, that the pupils consult the 
school nurse, who may refer the case to a school 
physician for further examination. 

—Cincinnati, Ohio. The parent-teacher associa- 
tions and the mothers’ clubs of the city schools, 
under the direction of the board of health, are 
completing plans for the annual round-up of chil- 
dren who will enter school for the first time next 
September. The plan of organization and the sug- 
gestions as to proeedure are being arranged by the 
federation of mothers’ clubs, in coéperation with 
the city health commissioner. 
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SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR es FILTERED CLEAN #s AND TEMPERED 


Blow, wind 


Po ur rain! 
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_.  . windows are closed, but the 
classroom air is clean and pure! 


HATEVER the weather outside... . it’s always fair weather 

inside, where Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators are 
installed! Classrooms have an even, temperate climate all 
their own 


Windows are shut tight against wind and rain, yet plenty of 
air comes in. Sturtevant Unit Heater Ventilators draw in out- 
door air...filter it. ..temper it...then waft it quietly into the 
room. There's not a sign of draft, yet the air keeps circulating 

.. keeps pure and invigorating. Control is either automatic 
or manual, as preferred. 


See how other schools...old and new...have solved the dan- 
gerous “cold draft” problem and have secured highly effective, 
uniform heating and ventilation through the use of Sturtevant 
Unit Heater -Ventilators. Many installations are shown in our 
Catalog 361. School officials, architects and engineers are 
invited to write for this book. 


B.. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley,Cal. ~ Camden, N.J. “~ Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario . Hyde Park, Mass. ~* Sturtevant, Wis. 


Branch Offices at: Atlanta: poleienoce: Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 

Cincinnatu; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford: Indianapolis; Kansas City; 

Los Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsbureh; Portland, Me.: 

Portland, Ore.; Rochester: St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D. C. *« Canadian 

Offices at: Toronto; Montreal and Galt. * Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd, Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 
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Price of School Bonds Continues High 


Index of School-Bond Prices’ 
Harold F. Clark, Ph. D., New York 


The school-bond interest rates are much lower 
than they have been in recent months. During the 
month of March, interest rates fell .23 of 1 per 
cent. This decrease in interest rate means a large 
saving to school boards issuing bonds. On the bonds 
issued during the month of March alone, the sav- 
ing during the life of the bonds will amount to 
almost $2,000,000. 


Bulletin says that bonds have reached the highest 
point since 1925, this applies not only to old issues, 
but to new issues being brought out. If this is true, 
schoolmen have certainly not received the full 
advantage of the better bond market. Less than 
two years ago school bonds were selling for almost 
.4 of 1 per cent less interest rate than at present. 

There is only one cloud upon the horizon as far 








TABLE I. 
IURING 


With interest rates 42 of 1 per cent lower than 
last September, what of the future? Will the 
decline continue? Time and again during the past 
month the financial papers have carried the com- 
ment, bonds have reached a new high level today. 
High prices, of course, mean low net interest rates. 
When bond prices are going up the schoolman 
who has bonds to sell should be happy. If he is 
selling 4-per-cent bonds he will get a good price 
for them. Any superintendent selling 414-per-cent 
bonds today should obtain a premium, if the bonds 
are properly sold. 

The following statement of The National City 
Bank indicates the change that has occurred in 
credit conditions: ‘‘Nevertheless the outstanding 
fact is that fundamental credit conditions have 
undergone a marked change for ease not only in 
this country, but all over the world. The collapse 
of the world-wide speculation in Wall Street, the 
depressed state of business in this country and 
abroad, the fall of commodity prices and shrinkage 
in international trade, representing the aftermath 
of last year’s overproduction and overexpansion, 
have reversed the equation of the supply of and 
demand for credit, and resulted in an accumulation 
of short-time funds which is pressing on the money 
markets of the world.” 


TABLE II 
Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues’ 
1. School honds sold during the month 





Oe SUN vie paken dnote sean sayenes $ 25,520,000 
2. All municipal securities sold during 

VORP (lO GALE) occ icc ccnses sees ceees 296,470,000 
3. All school bonds outstanding (esti- 

NS: 5.505555 NOES TSI ASCE 3,269,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds out- 

standing (estimated) ............... 4.65% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large cities 4.39% 
6. Yield of United States long-term bonds 

(quotation the middle of April)..... 3.35% 


~ 2The monthly total of school honds does not include all 
the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty of ob- 
taining the yield on some of the issues. 





The profound effect of these changes upon the 
interest rates of school bonds is probably not real- 
ized by most schoolmen. During March the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York reduced its dis- 
count rate from 4 to 3% per cent. Bankers’ ac- 
ceptance rates were cut several times during the 
month and the rate finally reached 2% per cent. 
Call money reached a low point of 2 per cent dur- 
ing the month. This is the lowest rate in recent 
years. It is quite true there has been some harden- 
ing of interest rates in April. However, there is 
every reason to expect a continuation of low inter- 
est rates for some time. With money available at 
the low rates quoted above, there is no reason why 
the schoolman should not get better prices for his 
bonds than he is getting at the present time. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York in its April 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 
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AVERAGE YIELD OF ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 
DU THE MONTH 


of 3.72 per cent last August. After a drop to 
November and a slight rise in January, the bonds 
have reached a new low level of interest. There 
is every reason to believe that the movement has 
not ended. The rate at present is almost exactly 
the average rate for the year 1928. Sooner or later 





TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields’ 


Average Average Average Yield 
Price of Price of on 60 High- 
Date 406 Stocks 60 Bonds Grade Bonds 
1930 
ss cia odie 177.68 98.18 4.528 
BEN fiiss, 38059 ais8-<084 172.48 97.88 4.548 
BUUIQGEY 6c.cisccc asc 166.3 96.7 4.63 
WOMENS 6.035:8 beeen 156.3 96.5 4.64 
1929 
DeCeMBEF 0.666050 153.8 96.5 4.64 
November ........ 151.1 95.7 4.70 
Os), | 201.7 95.1 4.73 
September ........225.2 94.8 4.76 
AUGUEE 2 cccrses ces 218.1 95.0 4.74 
UMN Gic.4ks:05is 434 207.2 95.2 4.73 
NMED gists cicisis baSeoe 190.7 95.3 4.73 
ee ee 187.8 95.7 4.70 











TAs reported by Standard Statistics Company, Inc. Used 
by special permission. 1926 average = 100. 8Not final. 
TABLE III 
Bond Sales and Rates’ 
Bond Sales Average Rates 
Year Schools Municipal All Publicand Private Year ...... Municipal 
EOE i e.descacedace $230,000,0004 $1,432,000,0004 $10,194,000.0004 PE ois sacks 4.674 
EMOMA tH <Sades cee8 218,000,000 1,414,000,000 8.050.000.000 SOR ea cGees 4.45 
BON oc oxeh tea Werd 266,000,000 1,509,000,000 7,776.000.000 RET wiaieesdc 4.49 
PRMD ice Neweus 260,000,000 1,365 ,000,000 6,344,000.000 POND 6 2.0.9 4-caeae 4.61 
PPC e ics tawsn aes 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 6,223,000,000 Nee aise ee 4.58 
EOS cp areaedewiesae 288,000,000 1,398,000,000 5,593,000,000 DPE 6 5 6646000. 4.26 
Lt ees ere 206,000,000 1,063 ,000,000 4,303 ,000,000  ) ete 4.76 
i) errr 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 4,313,000.000 BOE 65 ee sicieca 4.81 
WOES Wis cad see 215,000,000 1,208,000,000 3,576,000,000 DOME CAsiiea ea 5.18 
PRO isis easesee 130,000,000 683,000,000 3,634,000,000 BI 6.010,0:5-00's 5.12 
DONT ic aisinsaeanes 103,000,000 691,000,000 3,588,000,000 Pee e iedaeasae 5.04 
RMON gieisins<-0s. the 41,000,000 296,000,000 14,368 ,000,000 ROMO is tiuawses 4.90 
Was Goh aae ae 60,000,000 451,000,000 9,984 ,000,000 BOM iia ceecsin 4.58 
POR iceseaceeees 70,000,000 457,000,000 5,032,000.000 DONO Cease ian 4.18 
BONG AMa Net eee 81,000,000 498,000,000 5,275,000,000 REED 5508 ashes 4.58 
PRO iad es adaeres 42,000,000 320,000,000 2,400,000,000 Seta kkaeasee 4.38 
3By special permission, based upon sales reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 4Not final. 
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as credit conditions are concerned. The loans to 
brokers have increased almost $500,000,000 in the 
past two months. It was this constant increase of 
brokers’ loans that led to the abnormally high inter- 
est rates of last summer. If this condition is start- 
ing again, interest rates will not remain low for 
long. If these loans do not expand, there is no 
reason why school bonds should not sell substan- 
tially lower during the next sixty days. The long- 
term outlook is even more hopeful. Unless there is 
some artificial strain upon credit, there is no reason 
why the average school district should not look 
forward to selling 4-per-cent bonds at par and the 
exceptional district to selling 3.50- or 3.75-per-cent 
bonds at par. 

Total bond sales during the month of March 
were the largest for some time, being about $25,- 
000,000. This compares with a total of approxi- 
mately $19,000,000 for February. 

Table IV shows that the average yield of long- 
term government bonds is definitely down. The 
average yield on these bonds reached a high point 


TABLE IV 
Average Yield of Long-Term Federal 
Government Bonds° 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 





1930 Rate % Year Rate % 
| ee eee a rer ern 3.437 
MD. 645 ens ewxnuae BAO? FOOT iasisccs vac eeaws 3.464 
Pe hisiestasayes nse er eee ee 3.544 
BE onaistdbleicauaka ee eee 3.797 
1929 De Wd00s 645400568 4.010 
SUG: 66s Kade eeeues 3.46 GUE bss ecssaveeeas 4.298 
BMWs. 62scetdcaswass 3.45 RUSE 66s chewed 4uces 4.301 
GY Nt sseee ever 3.67 

Sree ree. 3.70 

Os sav dannerianee 3.72 

WEE -4.65.400.00%0d050Ge a a 
June 6806 06654606686 3.71 serve Bulletin. 

BD s50essenaened 3.67 6Not final. 





we may expect government bonds to drop to lower 
interest levels than in 1928. 

Table V shows that stocks have definitely started 
a rapid advance. According to our figures, stocks 
have regained about 40 per cent of the amount 
lost in October and November. Some of the very 
recent increase has been brought about by borrowed 
money. If this increase continues and the increase 
in brokers’ loans also continues, we may expect a 
definite slowing up in the improvement of bond 
prices. The two figures should be watched closely 
by anyone interested in selling bonds this summer. 
The price of the bonds continues upward and 
consequently their yields continue downward. 





TABLE VI 
Revised Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices’ 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 
All Com- Building All Com- Building 





Month modities Materials Month modities Materials 
April 91,910 95.710 1928 97.7 93.7 
Mar. 91.810 95.610 1927 95.4 93.3 
Feb. 92.1 95.7 1926 100.0 100.0 
Jan. 93.4 96.2 1925 103.5 101.7 
1929 1924 98.1 102.3 
Dec. 94.2 96.2 1923 100.6 108.7 
Nov. 94.4 96.0 

Oct. 96.3 97.8 

Sept. 97.5 97.5 

Aug. 97.7 06.7 

toc, poe =e 9United States Bureau of 
May 058 ong “Manag gauptics 1926—tot. 





The decline in commodity prices has become a 
disturbing element in the business situation. The 
price of all commodities continues on its downward 
trend. Building materials usually show a decided 
upward trend at this time of year. At the present 
time it at least seems as though prices have been 
stabilized temporarily. This relative cheapness of 
material means a desirable time to build. 
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Universal Heating and 
Ventilating Units ARE 
Quiet in Operation. . 

Dependable ... Reliable 
... Pleasing in Appearance 


YOUR (QHOICE 


MUST STAND THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sturdiness ... beauty... economy... long You'll find Universal Heating and Ventilating 
life . . . unusual performance... you get them Units satisfactory in every way in your present 
all in the widely accepted Universal Units. Structure or the one you are planning to build. 


That’s why Universal Units are so popular... 
why many of the nation’s leading schools are 


equipped with them. 


Universal Units not only meet 
your heating, but also your ven- 
tilating requirements. They de- 
liver a vertical discharge of air 
—air that is forced up into the 
room at a high velocity—air that 
is clean, wholesome, healthful— 
that is just the temperature you 
want it—air that is provided 
quietly and without drafts. 


You'll find them just as efficient and effective 

whether you need two units or two hundred. 

You'll find them economical to install and oper- 
ate, and in perfect condition after 
years of constant service. 


A phone call or letter to any 
American Blower Branch Office, 
one of which is located in every 
principal city, will bring you 
complete data without the slight- 
est obligation. 


(1003) 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL. CITIES 





VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
Manufacturers of all Types of Air-Handling Equipment ————= Since 1663 
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Respiratory diseases are 
helped along by the 
overheating that is im- 
possible to avoid with 
ordinary steam heating 
systems. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


Dunham Building 
450 E. Ohio Street 


Over 80 branch offices in the United States and Can- 
ada bring Dunham Service as close to you as your 
telephone. Consult your local directory. Dunham 
engineers are at your service with complete and 
authoritative data on improved heating to meet your 
individual requirements. 
Many existing heating systems can be converted to 
Differential operation at moderate cost. These 
change-overs will pay for themselves. Dunham en- 
gineers will survey present systems without obligation. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Dunham Differential 
Heating holds room 
temperatures exactly 
right—and cuts 25 to 
40 per cent off the fuel 
bill at the same time. 


ina ta ata ni itlin tal 
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Look for the name 
DUNHAM 


This nameplate identifies 
a genuine Dunham Ther 
mostatic Radiator Trap. 





The Dunham: Ditferentia! 
Vacuum Heating System 
and individual parts of 
the apparatus used in that 


Just write to 


system are fully protected 
by United States Patents 
Nos. 1,644,114, 1,706,401 
and 1,727,965 and Cana 
dian Patents Nos. 282,193, 
282,194 and 282,195. Ad- 
ditional patents in the 
United States, Canada 
and foreign countries are 
now pending. 





OLD desks 


made 
like NEW 
with 


The American Sanderplane 


Here is a portable belt sander that EVERY school should 
| have for its maintenance department. Heretofore refinishing 
school desks, tables, benches, etc., has been a slow and expen- 
sive opération. But now . 
| economically and satisfactorily with the American Sanderplane. 


. . this work is done more quickly, 


An Asset to Manual Training Departments 


Time that can be saved in sanding operations in these departments 

is well worth while, for it can be spent to much better advantage 

Thus the Sanderplane becomes a valuable utility, for it IS a 

| big time saver. It is light in weight and operates from the light 
socket or wall plug 

| 
| 


. and so, any boy can operate it. 


25 Years’ Leadership 


For more than twenty-five years “American” sanders have been recog- 
nized as unsurpassed in quality and dependability . . 
enough for your school insisting on an “American” sander. Let us send 
you the complete story regarding the Sanderplane without obligation .. . 


. this is reason 


THE AMERICAN 


FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE CoO. 
506 South St. Clair St. — Toledo, Ohio. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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DEATH OF JAMES B. JACKSON 

Mr. JAMeEs B. Jackson, who died at his home 
in Kansas City, Mo., on March 22, was an em- 
ployee of the board of education for forty years 
and was for the last 21 years secretary of the 
board. Mr. Jackson was 58 years old. 

Mr. Jackson, who was born in East Saginaw, 
Mich., moved to Kansas City with his parents in 
June, 1880. He was educated in the elementary 
schools of Kansas City and for a time attended 
the Central High School, leaving in 1887 to accept 
a position in the public library. 

Mr. Jackson is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Minnie E. Jackson. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

—Mr. Grover WELLS has been appointed a 
member of the board of education of Ardmore, 
Okla., to succeed Mr. A. J. Jones. 

—Mkr. E. B. Gray has been elected president of 
the board of education at Barnsdall, Okla. 

—Mr. R. F. Frantz, president of the school 
board of LaHabra, Calif.. has resigned, after com- 
pleting a service of seven years on the board. 

—Mr. Jim Cook has been elected a member of 
the school board at Three Sands, Okla. 

—Mr. Frep CHARLES, formerly director of 
publications for the school board of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has resigned and accepted a position as chief 
editorial writer for the Buffalo Times. Mr. Charles 
had been associated with the school board since 
1928. 


—Mr. Tuomas E. Jounson, formerly state 
superintendent of schools of Michigan, has declared 


that he will appeal to the supreme court, a decision 
of the Ingham circuit court, ordering him to pay 
to the state more than $12,000 received while in 
office. Mr. Johnson contended that the decision 
ordered him to reimburse the state only to the 
amount of the salary drawn from a federal fund, 
plus the accrued interest. 

—Mkr. Cuartes H. Morse, vice-president of the 
board of education of Pasadena, Calif., died at his 
home on March 6, after a long illness. Mr. Morse, 
who was an educator and an engineer, was grad- 
uated from the Massachusetts Normal School and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. For 
eleven years he was principal of the Rindge Tech- 
nical High School, Cambridge, Mass., resigning in 
1907 to become secretary of the state commission 
on industrial education, a position he held until 
1909. 

Mr. Morse was elected to the Pasadena board 
in June, 1927, and during the three years of his 
service, he won the respect of his coworkers. Last 
vear he was elected vice-president and was re- 
appointed as chairman of the supplies committee. 

—Mkr. R. H. FONVILLE, for ten years a member 
of the school board of Houston, Tex., has resigned. 
Mr. J. J. Carrott has been elected as a new 
member of the board to fill the vacancy. JupGE K. 
C. BARKLEY was elected as president, to succeed 
Mr. Fonville. 

—Mk. R. M. THomson, for many years a mem- 
ber of the school board, and a former superin- 
tendent of schools at Ravenna, Nebr., has resigned 
after nearly 30 years of service. 

—QOscar S. Woop, formerly professor of edu- 
cational administration at the University of Den- 
ver, will become director of that institution’s city 
college on September 1. Professor Wood succeeds 
Dr. D. E. Phillips, who is on a leave of absence. 

—Mnr. Joun D. Crark, formerly with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana, has joined the Uni- 
versity of Denver as professor of economics. Mr. 
Clark is now pursuing a course at Johns Hopkins 
University in preparation for the Ph.D. degree. 

—Mr. Stuart F. HAmILt, of Oakland, Garrett 


county, Md.. has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
John O. Thayer as a member of the county board 
of education. 


—Mkr. B. B. Horrican has been reélected as a 
member of the school board of Pasco, Wash., for 
a three-year term. 

—Mkr. J. D. WALLAcE, of Butte, Mont., has been 
elected president of the Montana Education Asso- 
ciation for the year 1930-31. Mr. Wallace is 
prominently identified with the board of educa- 
tion in Butte. 


—Mr. J. H. Secrest has been reélected as pres- 
ident of the school board at Longview, Wash. Mr. 
J. M. RAGLAND was reélected as clerk of the board. 


—Svupt. E. M. Barspavucnu, of Lansford, Pa., 
has been reélected for another four-year term, be- 
ginning with July, 1930. 

—Mr. SAMUEL ENGLE Burk, director of research 
for the public schools of Lynn, Mass., has re- 
signed to accept an appointment as superintendent 
of schools at Glendale, Ohio, on September 1. Mr. 
Burr will act as an instructor in the summer session 
of St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

—Svupt. M. G. Criark, of Sioux City, Iowa, has 
been reélected for a new three-year term, begin- 
ning with July 1. Mr. Clark went to Sioux City in 
1911, from Streator, Ill., and has completed twenty 
years of continuous service. 

—New York, N. Y. Augustus Roberts and 
James E. Meek have been appointed deputy super- 
intendents of school buildings by the board of edu- 
cation. Mr. Roberts will be in charge of Manhattan 
schools. and Mr. Meek in charge of Richmond 
schools. 


—Tupper Lake, N. Y. The Central School Dis- 
trict was recently changed from a union free 
school district by a majority vote of the people 
and is operating successfully. The newly appointed 
board for the Central District consists of Mr. C. 
S. Potvin, president; Mr. John Twohey, clerk; 
Mr. Henry Fitzsimonds; Mr. J. W. Starks; Mr. 
Roy Lavoy; and Mr. J. Howard Brown, treasurer 
of the district. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 
D) RELIEVED 


Recess period! Play-minded youngsters rush to the 
playground to give vent to their pent-up excess 
energies. Caution is abandoned. Discipline is 
inadequate, to stop their racing feet from run- 


ning into dangerous traffic lanes. Safety must be 
enforced. 


With Anchor Protection children play in safety. 
Your responsibility is relieved. An Anchor Fence 


provides positive protection at the boundaries of 
your playground. 


An Anchor Fencing: Specialist is located near 
you. Just phone or write, and his services will be 
placed at your disposal. Or, ask for complete 
catalog of Anchor School Fences. 
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ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY | 


Eastern Avenue and Kane Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Buffalo 


Albany Boston 


Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit Hartford Houston Los Angeles Mineola, L. I. Newark 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Lovis Sanfrancisco Shreveport 


Representatives in all principal cities. Consult your local classified directory. | 


h ANCHOR FENCES - 


14) MADE BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICAS 
FIRST CHAIN LINK FENCE 
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Thousands Are Reading 


This Book With 
Interest and Profit 


> 


MPORTANT news in the 

spray painting equip- 
ment industry is told for 
the first time in the new 
DeVilbiss Catalog of Port- 
able Spray Painting Equip- 
ment. 















Thousands reading this 
book are finding that the 
recent advances in the in- 
dustry bring a far greater 
measure of economy and 
efficiency into all spray 
painting operations. 


Everyone engaged in the 
application of protective 
and decorative coatings in- 
doors or out should have a copy of this catalog, not only to 
post himself as to progress in the industry, but because it 
reveals specific new opportunities for economy and _ profit. 
Write for catalog. 

THE DeVILBISS COMPANY - 


268 PHILLIPS AVENUE - TOLEDO, OHIO 


SALES and SERVICE e @ Indianapolis 
BRANCHES Chicago 
New York ° IS. St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Cleveland S, 9 PAINTING S&S ft i} Los Angeles 
Detroit pray oe Ys é Windsor, Ont. 


Direct factory representatives in all other territories 








4-Acre Power 
hak 
Mower 


Beautiful oy % 


School Lawns 
at Lower Cost 


ELL kept school lawns, 

buildings and equipment : 
are important in moulding the 
ideals and habits of the stu- 
dent. Lawns of one-quarter 
of an acre or more can be cut 
more economically and better 
with aJacobsen Power Mower. 


The Jacobsen 4-Acre Mow- 
er is the best-known power 
mower made. It does the work 
of four or five men with push- 
type mowers, and with a 
lower upkeep cost than any 
other walking-type power 
mower. It has a 24-inch reel, 
an enclosed gear drive, auto- 


FREE Demonstrations 
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type differential, separate 
clutch control of traction and 
cutting unit, self-sharpening 
reel and other outstanding 
refinements. 


The “Junior” Power Mower 
is a quality Jacobsen Product 
with a 19-inch cutting reel. 
Suitable for moderately large 
lawns — particularly efficient 
on terraces. 


MAIL THIS T0:°~-"-""- 


Jacobsen Mfg. Co. 





r P ‘ Racine, Wis. 

A trial demonstration given on nome, WE 

request, without obligation. Write Y : 

for free catalog—“‘Lawns Beautiful.” cu may mail your free Catalog 


“Lawns Beautiful’ to 


Jacobsen Mfg. Co. 


Dept. A.S., Racine, Wis. 
New York Office: 507 West 56th St. 
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Self - 
Moistening 


SPEED-SWEEDP srusues 


ELIMINATE SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 





This Self-Moistening SPEED-SWEEP Brush eliminates 
sweeping compound. The brush moistens the dust as you 
sweep, thus converting the dust itself into a sweeping 
“ompound far more effective than any commercial com- 
pound you can buy. 


suoime 
NUT HANDLE 
\ AOWUSTER 
. 









BRASS FERRULES 
FOR FEECO qurrs 


os 
Lui Cramaca s 2 
. 


~ 
. 


feeoturTs ~~ 
ALWAYS MOIST 
. 


ORY TUFTS ’ 


Note the patented construction. 
SPEED-SWEEP is built with 
precision to stand long wear! 


Save On Your Cleaning Bill 


Stop throwing sweeping compound on your 
school floors before brushing. It is EXPEN- 
SIVE and only ADDS DIRT TO THAT AL- 
READY ON THE FLOOR—making cleaning 
just twice as hard! 


Fill the coupon for complete 
information on our 30 day trial. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


102—22nd Street 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


_ Ging Ree 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., | 


102—22nd Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Send me Getails of your FREE 30 DAY TRIAL of a SPEED- | 


| SWEEP Brush. 
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A NEW PLAN FOR ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 

The school system of West Salem, Ohio, at the 
suggestion of Supt. W. L. Davis, has adopted a 
new form of assembly program which is suitable 
for a small school system. Formerly, the schools 
maintained an assembly program of twenty 
minutes each morning, which entailed too much 
work for the teachers and pupils. 

Under the new arrangement, the program is 
arranged by special groups, comprising senior- and 
junior-high-school students, sophomores and fresh- 
men. seventh- and eighth-grade students, fifth- and 
sixth-grade students, third- and fourth-grade stu- 
dents, and first- and second-grade students. Each 
of these groups takes over the program in turn on 
Monday morning. The program, which covers 45 
minutes, is interspersed with selections by the 
school orchestra. The arrangement provides for 
competition among the groups, since each group 
endeavors to put on the best possible program. The 
school programs have a special attraction for the 
school patrons who come to the school from time 
to time, without any special invitation. 


SAFETY IN THE SIOUX CITY SCHOOLS 


Upon the request of Supt M. G. Clark, the 
principals and teachers in the Sioux City, Iowa. 
schools have been required to make a study of 
safety in their respective buildings and classes. 

The following points were checked concerning 
the studies of safety in the buildings proper: 

The Status of Safety in School 
1. Building Conditions 
a) Doors, hallways, stairways. 
b) Janitors’ closets, teachers’ closets, and other 
storage space. 
c) Fire apparatus. 








d) Type of building — fireproof, semifireprooi, 
nonfireproof. 
e) Other conditions 
2. Fire Drills 
a) Thoroughly organized with more than one 
method of egress, if the fire should block cer- 
tain portions of the building. 
b) Time required under each condition to evac- 
uate the building. 
c) When drill is given, does everyone leave — 
teachers, janitors, and all? 
d) What arrangement is made for checking the 
complete evacuation of the building? 
e) What arrangements are made for opening the 
doors immediately upon sound of the gong? 
f) What part does each teacher take in the fire 
drill ? 
Do children move so far away from the build- 
ing that they would not interfere with the 
fire trucks and other fire hazards? 
h) Are fire-signal gongs in good working con- 
dition ? 
7) Other conditions. 


~~ 


§ 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

—Hamtramck, Mich. The school safety de- 
partment has presented a report on safety work 
during the first three months of 1930. The report 
shows that, during the first 25 days of March, 
there. was a total of 52 accidents, of which 17 
were injuries. Of the 17 injured. only 6 were chil- 
dren of school age, which has led the school au- 
thorities to believe that the school children have 
practiced safety measures to a greater extent than 
adults. During this time there was no fatality. 


A tabulation of the injury accidents shows that 
there was a total of 66 people injured. Of this 
number, 37 were adults and 29 were children. 
Leaving out the injuries to children which happen 
while engaged in play, it is noted that the adult 
outnumbers the injury to child at least four to 
one. This fact shows that the school children are 
heeding the safety rules when not influenced by 
the interest of play. 


The central office has prepared a spot map 
which shows clearly the danger points of the city’s 
traffic. An interesting fact brought out by this 
shows that not a single injury accident has oc- 
curred in the immediate vicinity of any of the 


schools. This points directly to the effectiveness 
of the safety patrols and the traffic police, who so 
carefully guard the children as they pass to and 
from school. The spot map is placed in the exhibit 
case of the junior high school each month. At least 
one spot map is kept up-to-date in each school, 
where it may be observed by all of the pupils. It 
makes it possible for the children to know by 
observation the danger streets and crossings as they 
exist in the city. 

—The community of Arlington Heights, in Ohio, 
has taken steps to separate its school district from 
Lockland and Cincinnati, between which it is now 
divided, and to set up an independent district of 
its own. 

—Mansfield, Ohio. The junior and senior high 
schools have been placed on a one-hour directed 
study plan. The schools are organized on the 6-3-3 
plan, with grades four, five, and six depart- 
mentalized. 

—Mansfield, Ohio. Four out of eleven school 
buildings have been equipped for radio instruction. 
It is planned to extend the idea to other buildings 
during the next year. 

—The Yearbook Commission of the Department 
of Superintendence, N.E.A., is seeking the aid of 
members of the department in gathering informa- 
tion for use in one of the chapters of the yearbook 
to be issued in 1931. The chapter deals with pupil- 
promotion problems, which takes up special forms 
of classification, and means for reducing pupil 
failure in the elementary and secondary schools. 

—Three Sands, Okla. Visual education has 
been introduced as a special feature of the next 
year’s work. 

—Shenandoah, Pa. The school administrative 
staff has completed a summary and analysis of 
age-grade tables for pupils in the public schools. 

—New Haven, Conn. The school board’s com- 
mittee on schools has undertaken a study of the 
proposed plan for dividing the city into school 
districts, for relieving the pressure on schools in 
the outlying districts. The plan is expected to 
relieve the present overcrowding in the city high 
schools. where double sessions and an extended 
school day have been resorted to. 
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IT IS THE UNFORSEEN EXPENSE ARISING FROM INCREASED 
MAINTENANCE OR COSTLY BUILDING REPAIRS 
THAT THROWS SCHOOL BUDGETS OFF 


CRANE 





AS FAR AS PLUMBING SYSTEMS GO, YOU CAN MINIMIZE SUCH UNFORSEEN 
EXPENSES BY SELECTING CRANE QUALITY IN PIPING 
MATERIALS AS WELL AS IN FIXTURES 











—Wilson, Pa. The office of superintendent of 
schools has been created in the Wilson school dis- 
trict, following a suggestion of Mr. Holmes Forn- 
walt, a member of the board. Mr. Clarence E. 
Furst, who is completing his second year as super- 
vising principal will fill the new office. The new 
plan becomes effective on June 1, when the super- 
vising principal’s term of office expires. 

—New York, N. Y. A coordinating committee, 
whose function it will be to act as a clearing house 
for ideas intended to improve the professional 
standing of the elementary schools, has been 
appointed by Supt. William J. O'Shea. The com- 
mittee consists of five division supervisors, each of 
whom is in charge of a geographic section of the 
school system. 

Under the plan, each division superintendent will 
hold conferences with the district superintendents 
in his division, and plans for the professional 
advancement of the schools evolved by teachers or 
principals will be reported to the central com- 
mittee. In this way, educational experiments which 
have been conducted in a given school, district, or 
borough, and which have proved successful, can 
be called to the attention of educators throughout 
the city. The coordinating committee will make an 
effort to establish minimum scholastic standards for 
the city, a more uniform system of rating teachers, 
and a more uniform rate of promotion. 

The committee will be a medium for the inter- 
change of ideas. There is no desire on the part of 
the committee to effect a general standardization 
of either teaching or supervising methods through- 
out the city. 

—Mr. A. T. Allen, state superintendent of public 
instruction of North Carolina, in a recent state- 
ment, called attention to the new avenues of knowl- 
edge which have become available through the use 
of the radio. A survey has been begun to show the 
degree to which the schools of the state have made 
use of the radio, the number of radio sets used 
in the schools, and the number of persons who 
heard live-at-home speeches over the radio. 

The findings of the survey indicate that Gaston 
county leads all others in the number of radios 


used. Durham and Wilson counties, each had eight 
radios in use in the rural schools, with 2,400 and 
4,000 listeners, respectively. Among the city 
schools, Greenville, Leaksville, and Lexington each 
report four radios in use with audiences of 1,700, 
1,750, and 2,000, respectively. 

—Legislators on the Wisconsin interim com- 
mittee on education launched their state-wide sur- 
vey of school systems in Eau Claire on April 14. 
in connection with a study of the methods there. 
A second school system studied was at Stevens 
Point. The committee has sought information and 
views on the proposed central state board of edu- 
cation and on elected county boards of education. 

—State Supt. John Callahan of Wisconsin has 
taken steps which may result in the establishment 
of radio instruction in every classroom of the state. 
The University of Wisconsin station WHA, follow- 
ing the method of the Ohio school of the air, is 
planning longer educational programs. County 
superintendents have made a selection of the sub- 
jects deemed most fitted for radio instruction, as 
a supplement to the work of the teachers. 

—New York, N. Y. Supt. William J. O’Shea, 
in a recent report, shows that despite the fact that 
the city high schools have experienced an unusually 
large increase of 9,980 pupils in the last year, the 
number of short-time pupils in these schools has 
increased only 1,971. 

The report further shows that despite an in- 
crease of 15,275 in the total number of pupils 
attending the city schools, short time has decreased 
by 3,332. In February, there were 1,048,011 pupils 
enrolled in the schools, of whom 67,753 were on 
short time. 

In Manhattan, the elementary-school register 
decreased 9,227; the junior-high-school register, 
500: the senior-high-school register, 5,819; and the 
industrial high-school register, 112. The total loss 
in the borough exceeded 16,000. No elementary or 
junior high school had part-time pupils, but there 
were 8,980 in the high schools. 

The greatest gain in register was in the Queens 
elementary and junior high schools, which showed 
a gain of 6,377. The number on short time in- 


creased 3,233. The high-school registration in- 
creased 2,545, but the number on short time 
decreased 3.105. There are 50 classes in the 


elementary schools with registers of 50 or more 
pupils, as compared with 65 such classes last year. 

—The citizens of Byron Springs, Excelsior, and 
Byron, Calif., held a mass meeting recently for the 
purpose of unifying the schools of the three dis- 
tricts. A local newspaper says: “The day of the 
rural one-, two-, and three-room schools is prac- 
tically passé — they have answered their purpose 
well, but are rapidly being relegated to the discard 
by the more modern trend to unify into larger 
bodies. It has been exemplified by actual experi- 
ence that children educated in the larger groups 
receive far more benefits than those in the smaller 

—The Canton Special School District of Can- 
ton, N. C., has been enlarged to include all of 
Beaverdam township in Haywood county. In the 
annexation proceedings, six small country elemen- 
tary schools were consolidated to form two large 
units. 

With the enlargement of the school district has 
come a need for additional school buildings. Two 
modern elementary schools, now in process of erec- 
tion, will be ready for use in September. A new 
central high school will be erected to accomodate 
the high-school population of the township. A site 
of ten acres has been purchased to provide space 
for the building and athletic field, leaving 600 feet 
of river frontage. 

In keeping with the policy under the old special 
charter district, no teacher holding lower than a 
standard certificate will be employed in any of 
the country schools. Teachers holding the lowest 
standard certificate will be given a limited time 
in which to raise their educational qualifications. 
In case of failures to make the necessary profes- 
sional growth, such teachers will be replaced with 
others who meet the requirements. 

The Canton school system, as at present con- 
stituted, comprises five large elementary schools, 
one one-teacher school, and one small colored 
school. 
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ROYAL OAK HIGH SCHOOL, Royal Oak, Michigan 
Architect: Frederick Dd. Madison, Royal Oak 


Heating Contractor: Drake-Avery Ge; Detroit 


BUCKEYE HEATOVENT UNITS 
furnish Modern School Heating and V entilation 


in the ROYAL OAK HIGH SCHOOL 


BUCKEYE Héalovent Units are also installed in seven other Royal Oak, Michigan Schools 
BUCKEYE Héalo vent Units supply an even volume of fresh outdoor air, filtered, heated and 


di flused without drafts to each individual room in these and hundreds of oe schools i in forty- 
three States and Canada. 


BUCKEYE Héalovent Units are equipped with BUCKEYE ALL COPPER RADIATORS 


which freezing does not harm. 


aon 2 & \ Me <— 


THE BUCKEMED HNO) OMMER COMPANY 







Main Office B aS K/ 400 Dublin Avenue 
& Factory ge 


Columbus, Ohio 


Sales and Service Offices 





ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW oa CITY PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE TOLEDO 

BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES NEW RICHMOND, VA SYRACUSE IN CANADA 
BOSTON DALLAS HARRISBURG, PA. MILWAUKEE PHIL ADE LPHIA SALT LAKE CITY ST. LOUIS TORONTO, 
BUFFALO DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO YOUNGSTOWN ONTARIO 
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—ideal for schools 


O OFTEN a trouble in schools 

—for regardless of the age of 
the pupils or the degree of intellect, 
the memory is risky. To forget to 
flush is easily possible, but when 
Jewel Auto Pneu Matic Water Clos- 
ets are installed you need not worry. 
The patented, distinctive and posi- 


tive 


Jewel 


self - operating valve 


makes flushing a certainty. Leading 
health authorities recommend Jewel closets for that reason— 
and daily they are being specified in the finest schools throughout 
America. Investigate—write for descriptive literature and school 


officials’ testimony. 


The Bowlus Manufacturing Co. 


600-610 E. Main St. . 


Guaranteed ' 


a 


For Five 


Years 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


A legislative program to remedy the financial 
conditions of the Chicago public schools has been 
prepared by a joint conference of principals and 
teachers of the Chicago public schools. All candi- 
dates for the general assembly in the April election 
were quizzed as to their willingness to support this 
program, and their replies were announced to the 
13,000 teachers and principals just before the 
primaries. Following is the program: 


Preamble 

The Joint Conference Holds: 

(1) That the methods of taxation and of financing the school 
system of Chicago were never in such need of a thorough 
revision as now. 

(2) That, since the educational groups have intimate knowl- 
edge of the needs of the schools, their advice and counsel should 
be used in any revision of the revenue and other laws affecting 
the schools. 

(3) That sources of revenues, other than taxes on real estate, 
must be found if the schools are to function as an intelligent, 
progressive city demands. 

(4) That no school system can function as it should, while, on 
account of lack of adequate financial support, the teaching load 
and the administrative load are increased from time to time by 
putting more pupils into a room and by reducing the amount of 
administrative assistance. Chicago now imposes a larger teacher 
and administrative load than any other city over one hundred 
thousand inhabitants in the United States. 

(5) That no school system can prosper on salary schedules 
significantly lower than those paid for similar services in more 
advanced school system. 

(6) That we stand ready to assist in securing legislation and 
board action that will provide adequate permanent relief from 
the unfortunate situation in which the community now finds itself 
with respect to its schools. 

Objectives Requiring Legislative Action 

The joint conference therefore proposes that bills be drawn for 
presentation to the general assembly to secure the following 
objectives: 

(1) That the constitution of Illinois be amended so as to 
make possible a revision of the revenue laws. 

(2) That the general assembly shall provide a state school 
distributive fund for support of education in Illinois which shall 
be comparable to that now in force in the state of New York. 

(3) That the general assembly shall revise the school law of 
Illinois so as to provide, outside of the larger districts, a larger 
territorial tax unit for purposes of local support of schools. 

(4) That the general assembly enact legislation to provide 
some method of funding the present deficits of public corporate 
bodies in Cook county, and to place and maintain the expendi- 
tures of said bodies on a cash basis. 

(5) That the general assembly enact legislation to keep the 
Chicago public schools open until permanent financial relief is 
provided. 


WATER _ 


- SPRINGFIELD, O. 


AUTO 
PNEU 


(6) That the general assembly amend the provision of Section 
189 of the school law to provide an adequate educational fund 
for school districts having a population of two hundred thousand 
or more, from which payments shall be made for the following 
enumerated purposes only: (1) Salaries of those engaged in 
instruction and supervision of instruction; (2) Teachers retire- 
ment pensions; (3) Supplemental payments required by the 
Chicago Public School Teachers’ Pension Law; (4) Instruction 
supplies consumable during any current school year. 


Besides the uncertainty and alarm of payless 
paydays, the teaching force is weary of what it 
calls the “overload, underpay”’ situation. The joint 
conference, through its committees, secured data 
from New York and elsewhere, and finds that Chi- 
cago has more pupils per classroom than other 
cities, yet a dozen cities pay their teachers higher 
salaries. For example, Chicago’s 6,903 regular 
elementary teachers have an average of 45.7 pupils 
per classroom. The New York average is only 40.3 
per classroom, and the New York teachers’ maxi- 
mum salary is $750 more per year. 

A special session of the legislature is to be called 
to reform the school revenue laws. Budget require- 
ments and protection against lavish expenditures 
should be coupled with revenue relief for the 
schools. However, the teaching force wants to be 
assured that before too severe restrictions are 
clamped down, this “overload, underpay” condition 
will be remedied. Otherwise, it will be fastened on 
Chicago to the permanent detriment of the schools. 


Every year Chicago’s 24 senior high schools 
participate in a basketball tournament for the city 
championship. The tournament is divided into two 
parts, the heavies and the lightweights. This year 
Wendell Phillips high school, the only colored high 
school in the city, was a finalist contender for city 
championship honors in both divisions. Wendell 
Phillips won the heavyweight championship, but 
was beaten in the finals of the lightweight division. 

Following the championship lightweight game 
held at Bartlett Gymnasium on the University of 
Chicago campus, a riot ensued. The newspapers 
carried stories to the effect that partisans of the 
Wendell Phillips team after leaving the gymnasium 
captured several street cars, ejected the other 
passengers, and clambered aboard. Responding to 


CLOSETS 


Many states now require the indi- 
vidual ventilation of every bowl, and 
Jewel Units especially designed with 
rear vent for use in Utility Room 
Installations are the choice of far- 
sighted architects and schoolmen. 
Reasonably low in price, remark- 
ably low in maintenance cost, and 
backed by a positive five-year guar- 
antee which it far outlives, the 
Jewel is a money-saving installation. 


C. 





a riot call, the police soon restored order and 
arrested one fellow who was carrying a revolver. 

Although champion of Chicago, Wendell Phillips 
was not invited to participate in the National 
Basketball Tournament held by Coach Stagg early 
in April. The charge was made in letters to the 
newspapers that discrimination was made because 
Southern teams would not play against a colored 
team, and many Southern teams were entered. In 
fact, three of the four semi-finalists in the national 
tournament, including the winner, Athens, Texas, 
were from south of the Mason-Dixon line. The 
University officials are said to have explained their 
refusal to invite the Chicago champions on the 
grounds of a penalty for the riot following the 
game at Bartlett Gym. 


Considerable publicity has been given to reports 
purporting to show that expenditures in the Chi- 
cago school system are lopsided as between in- 
struction and operation. Dr. Nelson B. Henry, 
professor of school finance at the University of 
Chicago, has been crusading for a better apportion- 
ment of the funds. He has stated publicly that in 
1926, 80 per cent of current expenditures were for 
instruction, and 10 per cent for operation, and in 
1929 these percentages had been shifted to the 
extent that only 68 per cent of current expenditures 
were for instruction and 16 per cent for operation. 
He says that only a wrong sense of values could 
permit such a shift in emphasis from the funda- 
mental service of a school system to the incidental 
service of that system. As a remedy, he proposes 
that the superintendent of schools should be made 
the supreme head of the school system, instead of 
being simply one of three heads, a coordinate 
arrangement whereby the business manager and 
the attorney have equal power with the superin- 
tendent. 

The Chicago Tribune printed a series of articles 
supporting the stand of Dr. Henry. One article by 
a Tribune feature writer, shows that last year, Chi- 
cago spent $83.97 per pupil on instruction, and 
$17.49 on operation, while New York City spent 

(Concluded on Page 152) 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES GET 
CLEAN DUST-FREE FLOORS 


Lapidolith and Lignophol, Two Sonneborn Products, Add Life and Beauty 
to Cement and Wooden Floors, and Save Money 





NE school says, ‘‘We have used Lapidolith on our concrete floors and found it to 

make the floors hard, dustproof and wearproof . . . It has done all it was claimed 
to do.”’ A university says: ‘‘We have purchased Lignophol for our wooden floors, and 
are very much pleased with same.”’ And so it goes, letters of service, satisfaction and 
saving from schools and colleges the country over. Write for complete descriptive 
literature covering all Sonneborn products for school upkeep, and for letters from 
educational institutions which will show you, too, can have longer wearing and better 
looking floors the guaranteed Sonneborn way, and save money. 


We have every kind of paint and varnish for every school use 
from floors to desks— from cellar to roof—for inside and out. 


For CONCRETE Floors 


Hardening and Dustproofing 


Lapidolith—This liquid chemical concrete 
hardener welds the loose particles into a close- 
grained mass that becomes granite hard, and 
eliminates concrete dust. Excellent for base- 
ment or any floor receiving hardest wear. The 
flint-like topping withstands years of traffic. 
Water or chemicals do not readily penetrate 
it. Merely mopping and sweeping keeps a 
Lapidolized concrete floor sanitary. Goes on 
like water so labor cost is negligible. Equally 
efficient for old or new floors. Colorless. 


¥ 


“ . 9 ~ ~~ 
SOME USERS OF 
Princeton University 

Princeton, New Jersey 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
University of Maryland 
Frederick, Maryland 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Chicago 

Chicago, Il. 

University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Washington University 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Purdue University 

Purdue, Indiana 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 


Colored Floors 


Cement Filler—-For floors where decorative 
appearance is wanted as for hallways, base- 
ment rooms, toilets, etc., apply this material 
over new or old surfaces. Forms a wear- 
resisting smooth, colored top over rough, 
pitted or soiled floors. Standard colors. Easy 
to apply. Labor cost small. 


For WOOD Floors 


Wearproofing and Dustproofing 


Lignophol — This penetrating preservative 
prevents splintering, checking, warping, and 


rotting by filling interior wood cells And 
fibres with oils and gums. Supplies a toughen- 
ing binder that increases tensile and resisting 
power of wood. Safeguards floors against de- 
terioration from dry heat and moisture, and 
waterproofs. 


Polished Floors 


Amalie Liquid or Paste Wax—Where a more 
lustrous finish is desired, apply this highly 
decorative Carnauba Wax. Has high content 
of Carnauba which is the reason for its long 
wear. Use liquid for renewing polish on floors 
previously waxed. Use paste on new or newly 
treated floors. 


’ 

OUR PRODUCTS ines | ASB | 
| L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc, i 

Louisiana State University Dept. 43, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1 
Baton Rouge, La. i | 
—— FAL sae | Please send literature on the following products: 
Ohio University Lapidolith..... ; Lignophol...... 3; Cement Floor | 
_ Athens. Ohio | Enamel...... ; Cement Filler......; Cemcoat. ..; ' 
Georgian Court College i¢ . ; ’ I 
Lakewood. New Jerecy Sonotint......; Amalie Wax...... . Also letters | 
Carnegie Institute of Technology ; from satisfied school users. | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. i | 
University of Oregon \ | 
Eugene, Oregon aD UNA Sa cftcy coy. have aiahatal @stid 4 Sc A TanaLec Wid BIER Wi Ce RII ! 
Birmingham Southern College i | 
Birmingham, Ala. i | 
Tuskegee Normal and_ Industrial i SI Ss vis Wra.decaie DR e5 Ib eeed eR Nae es | 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. L i 





114 Fifth Avenue. New York 
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Snug, Light and Well 


Ventilated Classrooms 





Schools in All Sizes to Meet 
Every Community Need 





(Concluded from Page 
$114.00 per pupil on instruction and $8.82 on 
operation. (Dr. Henry has taken these same figures 
and shown that New York spends $12.93 on in- 
struction for every $1.00 spent on operation, where- 
as Chicago spends only $4.59 on instruction for 
every $1.00 spent on operation.) In another article, 
the Tribune stated that a survey conducted by a 
committee from the building managers’ association 
at the request of the board of education showed 
that there are 723 unnecessary jobs in the oper- 
ative department of the school system which pay 
an average wage of $2,008 per year, or a total of 
$1,452,000. 
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Teaching is usually regarded as one of the least 
hazardous professions. Recent events have tended 
to overthrow that notion. 

One of the principals of a north-side elementary 
school went out on the playground during the noon 
hour and asked several neighborhood boys, about 
17 to 20 years of age, to leave —in conformity 
with the school rule. They refused, so the principal 
called the engineer who is commissioned with police 
authority. The boys set upon the principal, the 
engineer, and a janitor, and the school authorities 
were badly worsted. The principal was knocked out. 
three teeth chipped, and he will always bear scars 
on his face. The police later arrested two of the 
boys. One was sent to St. Charles Reformatory 
and the other was placed under bonded probation. 

One of the women principals of a south-side 
school underwent a harrowing experience during 
the month. A girl pupil became enraged and 
attacked her. The principal was knocked down, and 
her nose broken. The engineer pulled the girl off 
the principal but she bit a chunk out of his cheek. 
The girl is under observation in the psychopathic 
ward of the detention home. 

Coincident with the preceding affrays was an 
attack on a teacher of another elementary school 
by the mother of one of the pupils. The schoolboy 
held the teacher, while the mother “beat her up.” 
The boy was sent to the Parental School and the 
mother’s case is pending in court. 

There have been several other attacks on princi- 


America’s Standard in School Housing 


Harris Schools are designed and manufactured by America’s largest producers of sectional 
buildings, an organization foremost in the Building and building material industry for over 35 
years. Embracing all the requirements of a modern building—proper light distribution, ver- 
fect ventilation, sanitation, and safe construction are all an integral part of every Harris School, 
yet they are low in cost. 

Our Standard Designs accommodate 40 to 400 pupils and offer the most satisfactory solution 
of your housing problem in the most economical way. 


FREE BOOK on SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION! 


—beautifully illustrated, showing designs and plans of some of the Schools recently erected 


by Our Experts together with complete Specifications of Materials and Construction of all 
Harris UNIT-BUILT Schools. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


NEW YORK 1349-1525 West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT 
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pals in the past two or three years. One principal 
had his head cracked when he attempted to chase 
a gang of young hoodlums off the playgrounds. 
Another was beaten badly by a gang of over-age 
roustabouts who invaded his school on the occasion 
of an evening entertainment, and he had to wear 
aluminum braces for over a year. A woman prin- 


cipal was attacked, and had two ribs broken, by 
an irate mother. 

In all of these instances the culprits were punish- 
ed. but nevertheless the troubles continue. Instead 
of being a preferred risk. insurance companies may 
soon be classifying teaching along with aviation, 
railroad switching, and other hazardous professions. 





THE NEW F-TYPE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Designed by the Architect of the Board of Education 
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»~ +2 e COMPLETE 
SAFETY—ALWAYS 


PERATOR and pedestrian are always 
safeguarded when G&G Telescopic Ash 
Removal Equipment is used. The sidewalk 
opening is never a menace. Even when can 
is being deposited on sidewalk the swing 
guard gate acts as a barrier to protect the 
opening. This safety feature is one of the 
reasons why more than nineteen hundred 
schools are removing ashes the GWG way— 
and why so many banks, churches, theatres, 
hospitals, etc., are GWG equipped. Hoist illustrated 
is the Model E Electric. One man does all the work. 
Current consumption is remarkably low—one cent 
paying for the handling of many cans. And the 
operation is speedy—cans traveling 60 feet a minute. 
© ¢ 
NY building where there is a considerable volume 
of ashes to be removed can use this equipment 
to advantage. Our records show that 174 schools in 
New York City alone are equipped with G&G Elec- 
tric Hoists. 


Get all the details. Write for complete catalog. 


REG.US PAT OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 


GILLISY& GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Please send for data and 
detail drawings of the... 


FAIRHURST 


DUAL-TYPE 


WARDROBE 


Patents applied for . 


Continvovs duce 
Bongo as siown 
Wwen Desseco 


ELEVATION 


No Wasted Space 


A Wardrobe 84-8’ x 2’-0” 
accommodates 42 pupils 


(other sizes if required) 


Complete ventilation—sanitary 


The aisles and interiors of the wardrobes are free from obstruc- 
tions at all times whether the doors are open or closed. 


Continuous slate blackboard has close joints—protected when 
open. 


In the open position, the doors are entirely out of the way at 
the ends of each compartment. 


The left hand door operates automatically. It is necessary to 
handle only the right hand door. 


J. T. Fairhurst, from whom the Fairhurst School Wardrobes and 
Fairhurst Folding Partitions take their names, has designed and 
patented many of the most efficient and satisfactory wardrobes 
and folding partitions in use today. We offer the Fairhurst line 
as the nearest to perfection that it is possible for you to obtain, 
—the results of Mr. Fairhurst’s 30 years experience and activity 
in this field. This coupled with our 75 years of manufacturing 
of high grade mill work assures you of a thoroughly sound 
product, fully guaranteed. 


PARK, WINTON & TRUE 


COMPAN Y 
101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 


FACTORY — ADDISON, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of the Fairhurst School Wardrobes and Fairhurst Folding 
partitions. We can give you helpful information that will result in sub- 
stantial savings in space and money for new school work as well as re- 
modeling work. A request for information will not obligate you in any way. 


1855 — 1930 
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MODERN 
PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


The selection of projection equipment for 
the presentation of motion pictures is a prob- 
lem that varies decidedly with the design and 
construction of each individual auditorium... 
a problem that for successful solution requires 
the attention of projection experts. The Edu- 
cational Division of the National Theatre 
Supply Company offers a unique equipping 
service to every American School. Its staff 
will assist in the selection of the right equip- 
ment—will supervise its installation ... A 
sure and economical means of getting the best 
projection results in auditorium and class- 
room. 


(4441) 










WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW! 


The new booklet “Motion Pic- 
tures For The School Auditorium” 
discusses school projection prob- 
lems in a practical, non-technical //@] 
way. Write for your copy today— //@ 
it’s free! fa 2 









For further information 


regarding any phase of projection equipment in 
which you may be interested, just return this 
coupon, checking the items on which you would 
like descriptive matter: ~ 
Complete Auditorium 
Equipment oO 
Standard Projectors oO 
Portable Projectors oO 
Stage Lighting Devices [J 


Spot and Flood Lights 
Stage Curtains 

Stage Draperies 
Lighting Effects 
Stereopticons 
Auditorium Chairs 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


OHooooo00 


Moving Picture Screens (J 
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ESPRESSO 4 HEC EOS CEH CORES E SE 664666466696 E HEE DS 


0066466 6D 6666 OS 6644S 6 66SEC SEH 66CE CHET C4AEOEGCEDEDECEOCSE HES 


6664.68 FOE C.F FSET EESESESKEED EHEC HECSCESESCOCECHCEDEAOCHEC OVC QCCECCEOES 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 


624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Footlights that disappear 


w 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich 


Fe. Worth, Tex. 


Gary, Ind. 
Houston, Tex 


Borderlights for general light. 
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hool Stage 
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Spotlights for intense 
Floodlights for full stage. effect. 


hen unused. 


NS longer is the school stage to be handicapped 
by makeshift lighting equipment any more 
than the manual training room is required to use 
wood-body planes or the domestic science class wood- 
burning ranges. The equipment that makes the mod- 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Miami, Fla. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


New Orleans, 
New York, N 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ern professional stage a wonderland of light effects 
is equally essential to the educational pageant and 
the class play. 

That equipment is Bel-Sun-Lite. Developed through 
ten years of professional stage use it is now the 


ta. 
i 


Richmond, Ve. standard of stage lighting. In the wide variety of its 
a models Bel-Sun-Lite offers exactly the right equip- 


San Antonio, 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Tampa, Fla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


CANADA 
Montreal, Que. 


Toronto, Ont 


Winnipeg, Man. 


808 SIBLEY STREET 





Tex. ment for your school stage —and every item is of 
professional caliber. 


Ask our representative to examine the needs of your 
school stage. Doing so puts you under no obligation 


or expense. His name is in the classified telephone 
directory of the nearest listed city. 


Belson Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EVERYTHING 


for your 


STAGE 


a thirty-year old organization 


to serve you 


RELIABLE-- 


EFFICIENT 


Write 
Twin-City Scenic Co. 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 605 Century Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. 


2310 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


911 Widener Bldgz., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Shall the 


Teacher 
have her 


Ml Ml 
say-so ? 


The teacher, close to the 
needs of the children, is quick 

to realize the importance of 

g having a Prose-Maco Book- 
board at her elbow. She can 

= write quizz questions ahead 
_ of time then lock the Book- 
board. She can save material 

_ sometimes for months. She 
finds a multitude of uses for 


the Bookboard. And if teacher 


had her “ 


specify. .... 
sa Prose- Maco Bookboard. 


a 
ee 


4 en. ~ 
EE cect rr aera 


Write for an explanatory catalog 


Say-so” she would 


Progressive School Equipment Manufacturing Company 


416 Manufacturers Exchange Bldg. 
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Minn. 
voted to work independently for the operation of 
a summer school for the training of janitor-engin- 
eers. It was pointed out that Dunwoody Institute 
had refused to join in a proposed codperative plan 
for a janitor’s training school. 


—Minneapolis, The school board has 


—St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
received an offer from certain motion-picture inter- 
ests to take a 99-year lease on the site of the 
board’s seven-story headquarters building. The 
estimated cost of the proposed structure is $3,- 
300,000, and the lease is based on the valuation 
of the property. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The proposal that the 
school board move from the city hall to rented 
quarters has been abandoned. The board notified 
the city officials that they did not desire to make 
a change at this time. 

—Columbia, Mo. The citizens’ committee, an 
organization of men and women of the city formed 
recently, has been making a study of the status 
of the city schools, with a view of making rec- 
ommendations as to what candidates to support 
in the school-board election. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
voted to retain the five-day-week working sched- 
ule for shop employees. 

—Detroit, Mich. Under a new ruling of the 
board of education, no persons of foreign birth 
who have not taken out their first citizenship 
papers may be employed in the schools in the 
future. In accordance with this policy, alien em- 
ployees in the noneducational department, consist- 
ing of single men, were dismissed on April 30. In 
the case of heads of families, such employees will 
be dismissed on June 1, following a revision of the 
cases by the school board. 
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—Akron, Ohio. Vaccination against smallpox 
has been required of children attending the public 
schools and employees of the schools, under a rule 
recently adopted by the board of education. The 
rule which was passed by a vote of 5 to 2, had 
been bitterly opposed by a certain group of citizens 
opposed to vaccination. 

—St. Louis, Mo. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
H. J. Gerling, the school board has voted to add 
the fourth rank to the salary schedule for the in- 
struction department. The schedule is as follows: 

First year, $960 per annum; second year, $1,020 
per annum; third year, $1,080 per annum; fourth 
year, $1,140 per annum. The position of substitute 
clerk has been created, at a rate of $3.50 per day 
for service rendered. 


—Newburyport, Mass. The school board has 
voted to insure the school boilers, at an expense 
of less than $300 for a period of three years. It 
is estimated that a substantial saving will be 
effected as a result of having the state inspect the 
boilers. The city will receive proper coverage for 
accident and regular inspections will be included. 
The insurance policies will be suspended during 
July and August when the boilers are not in use. 

—Dr. J. L. Clifton, state director of education 
for Ohio, in a recent communication to school 
boards of the state, suggests that they purchase 
Ohio coal. He pointed out that the purchase of 
Ohio coal would relieve the employment situation, 
and that the coal could be purchased cheaper, due 
to the low freight costs. The appeal was made on 
the basis of quality, as well as price, and loyalty 
to a state industry. 

—Detroit, Mich. A proposal to discharge all 
school teachers who are not citizens and those who 
are not residents of the city has been rejected by 


Kansas City, Missouri 





the board of education. A recent survey showed 
that 786 teachers do not live in the city. 


—Muskegon, Mich. Mr. H. H. Linn, business 
manager of the school board, has made an appraisal 
of all the school buildings as a basis for a new in- 
surance plan. It was found that all of the school 
buildings had been insured for more than the cost 
of replacement. It is expected that the annual cost 
of insurance will be reduced by about $3,000. 

—The school board of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
been asked to approve a teachers’ pension and 
annuity retirement system. The proposition was 
approved by the voters at the annual spring elec- 
tion. The resources of the fund, under the plan, 
will be derived from a one per cent assessment of 
teachers’ salaries, and a general tax levy of one 
fifth of a mill. 


—Swampscott, Mass. Teachers and pupils of 
the Hadley School have been prohibited from 
parking cars in the school yard between the hours 
of 8 and 12 in the morning. 


—Lynn, Mass. The school board has begun a 
study of fire-insurance rates for school audito- 
riums. The study was begun as a result of the 
board’s decision to allow the public to use the 
auditoriums of the city schools. The use of school 
halls for dramatic affairs may be prohibited be- 
cause of a state law forbidding the use of scenery 
and curtains on the stage. 


—East Cleveland, Ohio. City Manager C. A. 
Carran has appointed two men to act as traffic 
guards for school children. The traffic guards will 
relieve policemen for other duties. The men are 
under civil service and work four hours a day. 

—Lynn, Mass. The school board has ordered 
that the school-supply clerks carry the cafeteria 
money from the schools to the office of Deputy 
Supt. Ernest Stephens. The change was made be- 
cause it was feared that the women supervisors of 
the lunchrooms would be waylaid by robbers. The 
women have been accustomed to collect the re- 
ceipts, which sometimes mount into hundreds of 
dollars. 

—Youngstown, Ohio. In line with a new econ- 
omy policy, the school board has effected the first 
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WRITE FOR OUR 
SCHOOL SUPPLY 
PRICE LIST 


THIS INK WILL NOT 
THICKEN IN WELLS 


Sanford’s School 
Black Ink is a 
black aniline ink 
and is especially 
satisfactory for 
general school 
purposes. It will 
not thicken in the 
ink well. It writes 
a deep black and 
dries black. 


Ne. 711—Quart 


BLUE BLACK 
SCHOOL INK 


This ink writes 
blue and dries 
black. It is a 
very serviceable 
school ink—per- 

4 manent,and most 
satisfactory for 
composition 
book use. 





combination of two schools under one principal. 
Mr. E. F. Hetzler was placed in charge of the 
Market and Garfield Schools, while F. W. Sexton 
was given the Taft and Bennett Schools. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


—A $600,000 school-bond issue met with defeat 
at Elgin, Ill. More than 7,500 votes were cast. Of 
these, 4,800 were recorded against the bond issue. 
A newspaper comment gives the cause for defeat 
as follows: “With a large majority of Elgin people 
owners of their own homes, with many of them 
either out of work or working part time, and with 
business conditions in general unsettled, even 
though the outlook is favorable for the resumption 
of prosperity, it was almost plain enough for any- 
body to see that the people were not in the frame 
of mind to favor a big bond issue.” 

—Chehalis, Wash. The school board has 
effected a saving of $2,300 through changes in the 
school personnel. 

—The schools of Iron county, Utah, are facing 
a serious financial situation because of the exces- 
sive delinquent taxes this year. The superintendent 
has estimated that $10,000 of the $19,000 due the 
school board from delinquent taxes will be required 
to complete the school year. 

—Little Rock, Ark. The school board has dis- 
posed of a $500,000 school-bond issue, at a price 
of $101.60, to net 4.61 per cent interest. The pre- 
mium amounted to $8,000. 

—The school board of Hamilton county, Tenn., 
has increased its school budget for the year by 
$15,000. The increase is due chiefly to teachers’ 
salaries which will amount to $416,728, or $15,000 
more than last year. 

—Kansas City, Mo. The school board has taken 
up the proposal to repeal a ruling which requires 
teachers to reside within the city limits. 

—The Arkansas state board of education has 
approved new regulations for the administration of 
the equalizing fund for the state schools. Approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 will be distributed as state aid 
to needy districts in maintaining standard schools. 
Under the rules, aid will be extended to the dis- 
tricts on the basis of the service rendered. All dis- 
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and Paste Schools 


A Reputation Merit has Won 


Sanford’s Products have been used in schools for 
three generations, and have established, by merit and 
service, a reputation known to all School Supply Buy- 
ers, for highest quality. 


In supplying their schools with Sanford’s Inks and 
Pastes, buyers take no chances—they know they are 
getting the best quality products on the market. 


SANFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO 


NEW 


ECONOMICAL SCHOOL 
PASTE IN FOUR SIZES 


School Paste is 


white, clean paste, put up espe- 


Sanford’s a 


cially for school use. Its quality is 
vouched for by Sanford’s, and its 
price makes it the most economical 
to use. There are four sizes: No. 
751—Quarts; No. 752—Pints; No. 
755—Gallons; also in half gallons. 


tricts are required to vote the maximum of 
eighteen mills school tax before aid will be given. 
No aid will be given to school districts which are 
able to maintain an eight-months’ school. 

—The city council of Detroit, Mich., has in- 
dicated that it will slash at least $1,000,000 from 
the school board’s total appropriation for schools 
next year. The original budget totaled $39,563,640, 
which was reduced by the mayor to $32,971,578. 

—Keene, N. H. The school board has adopted 
a budget, calling for an appropriation of $228,018 
for the next school year. 

—Norfolk, Nebr. The board of education has 

refunded $225,000 worth of school-district bonds 
at par, with 4% per cent interest, and a service 
charge of $1,709.50, optional at the end of five 
years and due in fifteen years. 
All but one of the education bills affecting the 
school system of New York City died in the 
Senate when the education committee voted not to 
report them. A bill by Senator Crawford provid- 
ing for a board of guidance to assist in supervis- 
ing continuation schools was reported favorably. 

Among the bills which were killed were the 
superintendent’s bill, abolishing the board of 
superintendents; the merit bill, providing for 
appointments to executive positions from a list of 
candidates certified from competitive examina- 
tions; a bill fixing by legislative order the salary 
schedules in effect in New York, and a bill equal- 
izing the salaries of principals in graded schools. 

—St. Louis, Mo. Mr. M. A. Rollins, a member 
of the school board, has asked Supt. H. J. Gerling 
for data on schoolhousing conditions. The in- 
formation is to be used in suggesting measures for 
the relief of overcrowding in some schools, and 
for utilizing vacant rooms in others. Attention was 
called to the fact that many pupils attend classes 
in portable school buildings, and that some grade 
schools have inadequate facilities. 





REFORMING CHICAGO’S SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin, professor of political 
science of the University of Chicago, diagnosed the 
Chicago school muddle and cited some requisites 
for bettering the situation as follows: 
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FOR 70 YEARS 
“SANFORD’S” 
HAS STOOD FOR 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


BEST INK FOR 
SCHOOL OFFICE 
Writes Bright Blue 
Turns Jet Black 


Sanford’s Premium 
Writing Fluid is the ideal 
ink for use in the school 
office, as well as in all 
business offices and homes. 
It writes a navy blue, 
which is easy to read, and 
in a short time turns to 
an intense and permanent 
black. It has defied time 
for over 70 years. 

For all records where 
absolute permanency is 
required, use Sanford’s 
Premium Writing Fluid. 
It never fades. 


YORK 


LIBRARY PASTE 


Sanford’s Li- 
brary Paste sticks 
instantly and 


holds. It remains 
soft and moist in- 
definitely in the 
water-well pack- 
age. Never stains. 
Is the most satis- 
factory paste for 
the office of the 
school. 








A school board detached from the city hall. 
People do not understand that the board is not 
a city, but a state group, not accountable in any 
way to the mayor, who acts merely as the represen- 
tative of the state in making appointments to it. 
All the political patronage exercised by the city hall 
in the matter of the board of education is abso- 
lutely without legal foundation. The jolt the city 
hall needs can be administered by revising the law 
so as to make the board an elective body, elected 
at a time when no other candidates are before the 
people. 

A school fund limited only by state law and 
economically administered. The elective board 
should be recognized as having the right to levy 
taxes for maintenance of the schools. The present 
board, if it desired, absolutely could refuse to be 
used as an agent for lavish expenditures on jani- 
tors and in the award of undesirable contracts. 

A greatly strengthened superintendency. There 
should be no appointment whatever in the edu- 
cational staff except on recommendation of the 
superintendent. The board of education should 
have no appointive power except the power to veto. 

A financial organization which knows how to 
operate on the basis of a balanced budget. If any 
private business were confronted with vague state- 
ments about financial status remotely like the 
statements which come from officials of the school 
board, the stock of that business would have to be 
withdrawn from any well run stock exchange. 


A CORRECTION 

Mr. Murray A. Dalman, whose paper “The Prob- 
lem of Housing Schools” appeared in the April 
issue of the JOURNAL, is educational advisor to the 
firm of Perkins, Chatten and Hammond, architects. 
Mr. Dalman is not, as might be inferred from the 
initials which appeared erroneously back of his 
name, an architect. 


COOPER CORPORATION REMOVES 
OFFICE 
The Frank Irving Cooper Corporation, architects, 
have moved their offices from 172 Tremont Street, 
to 47 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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KEYS toWorld 


Progress 


In the whirlpool of modern business, time is an important factor. Things 
must be done quickly. Every minute counts. G Skyscrapers are built 
“overnight”, the ocean is crossed in a week-end, the continent in a few 
hours. Speed is the accepted creed of the present age. GQ Keeping pace 
with the new demands and rapid strides of commerce, the UNDER- 
WOOD has moved steadily forward,—improving in mechanical oper- 
ation so that it could do better work with greater speed. Always it has 
held the faith of existing standards,—contributing its light, swift keys to 
World progress. G That is why this great machine has been rewarded 
with World leadership. Ask your nearest UNDERWOOD Office for 


a demonstration today. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Underwood 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters—Bookkeeping Machines 
Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 
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THE SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS 


(Concluded from Page 53) 


too long in one illustration; that the proprie- 
tress of a certain private school refused to let 
her young girls look at a third- grade reader un- 
til an illustration of a harmless boy i in a bathing 
suit was redrawn by putting him into waist and 
pants and a new edition actually printed with 
the urchin in street clothes; and, perhaps as 
astounding as anything I have heard, that a 
textbook commission in a certain ultra-funda- 
mentalists Protestant region peremptorily de- 
manded the rewriting of the time-honored “This 
is the House that Jack Built” in a book of 
Mother Goose Melodies to eliminate the line, 
“This is the priest all shaven and shorn!” 
Whether they would have been satisfied to have 
it written “This is the Protestant clergyman”’ 
shaven and shorn,” I regret I cannot tell you. 

Certainly the authors and publishers of 
school textbooks will bless the day, if ever it 
comes, when the training given by you gentle- 
men through your teachers will have made tol- 
erance one of the common virtues. 

8. Up-to-Dateness on Fads. Another item 
that theoretically never appears on the specifi- 
cation sheet, but that would have to be inserted 
there to aid the deliberations of some selection 
committees, would be headed (if I fixed up the 
specifications) Up-to-Dateness on Fads. The 
questions would run: “Is this book thoroughly 
up-to-date? Does it embody the very latest, 
most advanced thought? Js it ¢-r-u-l-y PROGRES- 
SIVE? Just what these questions might mean 
would have, of course, to be left to their pro- 
pounders. For one, they might mean: “Is this 
book based on the unit plan?” If the book agent 
were there and if he were clever, he could say: 
“At present, madam, it is divided into chap- 
ters, but I can have a special edition made for 
you, changing the word ‘Chapter’ into ‘Unit’ if 
you wish.” To which the lady would, of course, 
have to reply: “Oh, thank you; that would meet 
what is to me the only serious objection to this 
textbook.” To another, “Is it truly progres- 
sive?” might mean: “Is the book positively 
guaranteed not to have any fairy stories what- 
soever in it?” This might stump an agent who 
was not resourceful; he really ought to come 
back with some such statement as: “The au- 
thors of this reader have been very ingenious; 
they have utilized the core of the old fairy 
stories, but the stories have been completely 
modernized and have been carefully checked to 
remove all elements of romance; they are guar- 
anteed to be so correlated with life situations as 
to meet thoroughly the felt needs of the present 
day in your own wonderful city, — and so on 
ad nauseam. 


The Mighty Copyright Date 


9. The Copyright Date. My eighth, perhaps 
somewhat whimsical, criterion of selection does 
have the excuse at least of introducing us to a 
ninth criterion made of sterner stuff —I refer 
to the up-to-dateness of the textbook in a very 
literal sense, its copyright date. This is a matter 
painful to all authors and publishers. Why, they 
want to know, cannot selection committees exer- 
cise just elementary common sense and thus 
relieve the situation of its absurdities? 

The fact is that a fresh copyright date may 
properly be regarded by a selection committee 
as an item in favor of a given textbook, only 
provided the book deals with subject matter in 
which important advances have been recently 
made and only provided the book incorporates 
these advances without exhibiting inferiority to 


older yaaa books in other respects. To sup- 
pose a book must be better than other books 
solely because it is hot off the presses is just 
nonsense. Textbooks are not in the stage of de- 
velopment of the automobile of half a decade 
ago when the advent of such radical improve- 
ments as balloon tires, four-wheel brakes, lac- 
quer finishes, and the like made any car obsolete 
in a couple of years. 

Do I need to argue the absurdity of a rule 
made by the school board of an important city, 
according to which no textbook should be con- 
sidered the copyright date of which was more 
than two years old? The absurdity of this regu- 
lation can be paralleled only by the stupidity of 
officials who put the rule into effect by canceling 
an order for Professor G. H. Palmer’s Transla- 
tion of Homer’s Odyssey because the transla- 
tion had been published five years! What do 
these people do when they come to order 
Bibles — if they use them? 

These nine points, nine items, or features are 
not all the points, but they are some of the more 
obvious ones that are considered when selecting 
textbooks. 


IV. Are Score Cards Useful? 


A natural question arises at this juncture: Is 
it desirable to arrange these points on a card, to 
systematize them, add others like them, assign 
numerical values to show relative significance, 
and thus create a score card for textbooks? 

Those who have had experience with such 
cards seem to be in favor of them, but quali- 
fiedly so. The score card, they will tell you, 
helps to keep before you the points to be ob- 
served; it enables you to keep a record of your 
judgment; it enables you to compare your 
judgments with those of another person and 
perhaps thus to correct the meaning that each 
of you is attaching to the criteria. On the other 
hand, a score card may give an appearance of 
exactitude where exactitude is not present or 


not possible or not wanted. Again, the score 


card may not be flexible enough to balance off 
credits and debits as the scorer would like to do. 
Again, the scorers may not agree at all on the 
weighing to be given to different items. I think 
on the whole I would favor a simple score card. 
I would be critical of the score cards provided 
by some publishers with their own product 
neatly scored and with inviting traps for the 
scoring of their competitors’ wares. 

Such simple score cards, just check lists of 
items, provided with clear explanations of each 
item, have been used to advantage — for ex- 
ample, by committees of teachers in Los Angeles 
in analyzing social studies textbooks; and some- 
times actual measurements of features like illus- 
trations, number of graphs, percentage of space 
given to charts, etc., have also been used to ad- 
vantage — for example, by other committees of 
teachers in Los Angeles in appraising textbooks 
in junior-high-school mathematics. 


V. Should Teachers Select Texts? 


Reference to this use of check lists of criteria 
by teachers’ committees at Los Angeles raises 
the question often asked by superintendents: 
“Should teachers select texts?” This is the sort 
of question that cannot be answered by an un- 
qualified ‘“‘yes” or an unqualified “‘no.” In some 
communities, for example, the board of educa- 
tion may be legally charged with the selection 
of textbooks. Often, even in these communities, 
the board is wise enough to leave the selection 
almost entirely to the superintendent or perhaps 
to the superintendent and the high-school prin- 
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cipal. The wise superintendent will surely wish 
to get advice from his competent principals and 
classroom teachers, because the test of the text 
lies ultimately in its classroom efficiency. This 
brings me to my final point. 


VI. How Many Textbooks Should 
Be Selected? 


As I said in my opening paragraph, modern 
textbooks, as a rule, are excellent; at the same 
time, they differ from one another in scope, or- 
ganization, presentation, and so forth. Why, 
then, prescribe the same text even for all the 
schools in the same city or for all the pupils in 
the same school? Experts agree that a variety of 
texts should be at the disposal of teachers and 
pupils, even if one text must be officially adopt- 
ed as basal. Before making a final selection, 
let teachers try different texts; then arrange 
a series of conferences at which the compara- 
tive merits of the several books as revealed in 
use may be presented and discussed. Then, if 
only one of them may be officially selected, it 
may be possible, nevertheless, to provide for 
reference and supplementary reading numerous 
copies of the other texts that seem meritorious. 
Some such plan of selection would have the ad- 
vantage of basing the decision on the acid test 
of experience, of acquainting teachers with 
several series of books, and of enriching the 
materials of instruction. 


NEW BOOKS 
Plays with a Purpose 

Edited by Jessie A. Knox. Boards, octavo, 141 
pages. Price, $1.50. Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

While these one-act plays are intended for home- 
economics classes in particular, they will be found 
generally useful for assemblies and school enter- 
tainments. 

Our Financial System 

By Albert S. Keister. Cloth, 494 pages. Price, 
$2.40. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

This book deals with the subject of money. It 
tells the student why money is employed in the 
transaction of business, and what money really 
means. The gold standard as a stabilizer of money, 
and the use of paper money are explained. 

The author then familiarizes the student with 
the financial policies of a business, with financial 
instruments and their use, and with financial in- 
stitutions. Thus, the function of the several kinds 
of banks, building and loan associations, bond 
houses, trust companies, insurance companies, and 
the stock market, are elucidated. 

The book contains the essential information re- 
garding money and finance, which ought to be in 
the possession of every person. It is quite con- 
servative in its viewpoint, but it points out clearly 
the present problems, tendencies, and underlying 
principles necessary for personal and business use. 
Vocational Mathematics 

By Edgar M. Starr and Edwin G. Olds. Cloth, 
184 pages. Price, $1.25. Published by P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

This vocational arithmetic covers a wide field 
and contains a great many problems. 

Chapters on: formulas, logarithms, plane tri- 
gonometry of the right triangle, and curve plotting 
have been made a part of the book. The treatment 
follows well-accepted traditional lines. 

Modern Methods Speller 

By George C. Kyte. Cloth, 92 pages. Price, 56 
cents. Silver, Burdett & Company, New York, 
nm. ¥. 

A book based on recent research in word selec- 
tion to meet the needs of both the adult and the 
child. It includes at the beginning of each year’s 
work an explanatory note for the teacher on how 
to teach the subject and an appeal to the student, 
showing him why he should study spelling, The 
book is carefully balanced and splendidly graded. 

The development of the word list is especially 
attractive. For each week of the year, a column 
of words especially suited for the experience and 
scope of the child from the first to the eighth grade 
is recommended for study. 

The Clapp-Young English Test — Forms A and B 

By Frank L. Clapp and Robert V. Young. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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Your pupils can’t 
spend a day in 
A coal mine... 


... but this new teaching device 
can, in fifteen minutes, enact 
the whole story of coal vividly 


before their eyes. 
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By no other teaching method can such subjects be covered so logically, or 50 


thoroughly, as 1s now possible through the use of Eastman Classroom Films. 


Ars actually spent in a coal mine could not 


give your pupils such a well-rounded idea , 


of the way in which our chief fuel is obtained 
as may be derived from the film on Anthracite Coal, 
supplemented by books, maps and recitations. 


Pictured in Motion 


With this new classroom aid the topic is pictured 
in motion. On a silvered screen the miner is shown 
as he comes to work. He dons his working clothes, 
his safety lamp. He rides down the shaft on a 
curious inclined railway, and through staunchly 
shored passages to his gallery. He prepares a blast 
and sets it off. The loosened coal is loaded into 
cars, hauled away by a mule, dumped. Presently it 
emerges from the shaft in another car and is 
hauled up into the “breaker.” It is culled, broken, 
graded, washed, dumped into chutes, thence into 
long trains of railroad gondolas. 


A Day vs. Fifteen Minutes 


These, and many other scenes, pass before the pu- 
pils’ eyes. Eventually the miner comes up the 
shaft. He has spent a long day below, but the class 
has been given the whole story of his work in a 
quarter of an hour. \n fifteen hours of reading...even 
in fifteen hours actually spent in the mining dis- 
trict...the children could not cover the subject so 
thoroughly, or with such complete concentra- 
tion, as it is covered with the aid of this special 
school film. 


May be Used by Any Teacher 


Anthracite Coal is only one of the many Eastman 
Classroom Films available on topics of Geogra- 
phy, General Science and Health. They are 
planned for use in the classroom, as a part of the 
regular program. Any teacher can use them. Any 
teacher or pupil can operate the simple Eastman 
projector by means of which they are shown. 


Send for This Information 


The general scope of these films and the richness 
of content, which characterizes all those now ob- 
tainable, are subjects of great interest to every 
school board member. If you have not received 
“A New Descriptive List of Eastman Classroom 
Films,” or if you wish to see a complete, illus- 
trated outline of the film Anthracite Coal, clip and 
mail the coupon. 


EastTMAN TEACHING Fits, INc. 
Subsidiary of 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Without obligation on my part, please send me: 
(_ ) A Descriptive List of Eastman Classroom Films 
( ) Illustrated Folder on Anthracite Coal 
Name 


Street and Number... 


City and State 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

This material provides a group of self-marking 
tests for capitalization, punctuation, word form, 
and grammar. It contains a list of “grade stand- 
ards” and “age standards” and forms for determin- 
ing validity, reliability, and standardization. The 
material includes directions for giving and scoring 
the tests, material for diagnosis of pupils’ errors, 
and other information. In the test proper are given 
directions for conducting the test, for marking, 
and for filling in the blanks. By a clever arrange- 
ment, the tests are genuinely self-marking. 


Luria-Orleans Modern Language Prognosis Test 

By Max A. Luria and Jacob S. Orleans. Price, 
$1.30. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

The high percentage of failure in languages has 
led to attempts to devise means of foretelling what 
success pupils will have in studying a modern 
language. The present test aims to meet the need 
of determining the ability of the student to handle 
situations he will meet in a study of the language; 
his knowledge of English grammar and other in- 
formation necessary for learning a language; his 
school habits, regularity of work, attentiveness in 
the classroom, originality, and perseverance; 
environmental factors that influence his school- 
work, and other factors. 

The test should prove an invaluable aid in group- 
ing and advising students. It is scientifically con- 
structed and evaluated, and predicts accurately the 
success students may be expected to make in the 
study of French, Italian, and Spanish. The mate- 
rial includes a manual of directions, an outline of 
the test with instructions to the teacher, a key, 
and a class record. 

Modern School Arithmetic 


By John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, and Carolina 
Hatton. Book III. Cloth, 402 pages. Price, 88 cents. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Practically all recent progress in the content of 
arithmetics has been confined to (a) emphasis on 
number combinations which are difficult, and (b) 
a closer relation of problem material to present- 
day life in the home and in business. Simple as 
these changes may seem in a bare statement, the 
changes caused in recent arithmetic texts have 
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1 Air and Oxygen 
Carbon Dioxide 


Breathing and Ventilation 
Fuel and Fire Kindling 


Combustion 

Fire Prevention and Fire 
Extinguisher 
Heat—Expansion and 
Conduction 

Convection and Radiation 
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of Water 
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Water Supply 

Temperature, Air 
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Winds and Weather 
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Food, Diet, and Digestion 
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Plant Study 

Yeast, Mold, and Bacteria 
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Study 
Magnets and Magnetism 
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Wiring 

Cells, Storage Battery, 
and Electroplating 
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and Control 

‘Electric Motor and Power 
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been far-reaching. The present book, for seventh- 
and eighth-grade use, reviews fractions and denotes 
the greater space to ratio, business practice, meas- 
urement, graphs, etc. Much emphasis is laid upon 
understanding problems and applying reasoning in 
terms of numbers and number relations to problem 
solutions. Diagnostic tests, and remedial drills, are 
features of the review sections. 


State Certification as a Factor in the Training of 

Elementary Teachers-in-Service 

By W. A. Yeager. Cloth, 354 pages. Published 
by the Kutztown Publishing Co., Kutztown, Pa. 

This study takes up in detail the various plans 
used in Pennsylvania for training teachers who are 
in the service. The author is quite frank in com- 
mending, as well as condemning, features of the 
legal and customary practices of his states. College 
work in residence is in his opinion the most valu- 
able of all the numerous means employed. 


Elementary Science 


Book I. By Ellis C. Persing and Elizabeth K. 
Peeples. Cloth, 128 pages. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

How early in a child’s life shall an effort be 
made to acquaint him systematically with the 
wonderful world in which he lives? The authors 
of this book hold to the thesis that the child’s 
education in science and nature shall begin as soon 
as he learns to read. They would relate the study 
of natural phenomena, which the child can under- 
stand, with all his other school studies. They would 
use stories, dramatization, verse, and games as 
entering wedges for arousing interest and holding 
attention. The present book for the advanced first 
grade and the beginning second grade is built up 
on these principles. It is rather a joyous book, 
mainly for silent reading. It readily lays the founda- 
tion for the later books which grow less and less 
informal and playful as they progress to the junior- 
senior-high-school level. 


Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities 
Edited by Carolyn P. Timm. Cloth, 42 + 395 
pages. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass. 


The editor has very cleverly rearranged the story 
in chronological order, without disturbing any of 
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ACH “UNIT” consists of a complete ap- 


paratus outfit and two copies of an illus- 
trated teachers’ manual. Each unit of 


work is developed by a series of convincing 
demonstrations on related topics. The appara- 
tus for each unit is shipped and stored in a 
portable steel cabinet, thus eliminating the~ 
need for expensive storage cabinets. From 10 
to 25 experiments are provided for in each unit. 
Prices range from $29.00 to $92.50 per unit. 
Prices include all needed replacement material 
for a minimum of five years’ use. Check the 
units which especially interest you and send 
this sheet to us. 
prices will be mailed at once. 
obligation. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


Free sample manuals with 
There is no 


- CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 





the text except for a few minor simplifications. 
The introduction discusses the French Revolution 
and presents a most sympathetic and useful sketch 
of Dickens’ literary works. The teaching aids con- 
sist of thought-provoking questions and carefully 
studied projects for study and theme writing. One 
rather misses explanations of French terms and 
historic and literary allusions. The novels recom- 
mended for collateral reading contain several titles 
distinctly not suited to children. 


The Normal Diet 


By W. D. Sansum, M.D. Cloth, 134 pages. Price, 
$1.50. C. V. Mosby & Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

This is the third revised edition of a deservedly 
popular statement of the fundamental principles 
of diet for the mutual use of physicians and pa- 
tients. It is distinctly addressed to adults, and 
teachers will find it useful. 


Wonder Flights of Long Ago 


Edited by Mary E. Barry and Paul R. Hanna. 
Cloth, 228 pages. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Modern man’s achievements in conquering the 
air and in attaining a mastery of mechanical means 
of flight, more thrilling than the wildest dreams of 
antiquity, have renewed interest in the imaginative 
literature of flying. The pupils of the intermediate 
grade of a famous experimental school have during 
three years collected the best of the olden stories 
— Dedalus, Icarus, Phaeton, Perseus, Sinbad, and 
others — and the editors have rewritten them in a 
most appealing form. Suggestions for dramatiza- 
tion, word study, science study, etc., round out 
the teaching suggestions. 


General Metal Work 


Alfred B. Grayshon. Cloth, 206 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $1.70. Published by D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City. 

This text provides a rather complete course in 
sheet-metal and bench metal work for boys at the 
junior-high-school level. Processes, tools, and 
machines are described, and application of the facts 
and principles is made to a series of practical 
projects. The book is carefully organized, and 


entirely teachable. 
(Concluded on Page 163) 
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Modernize Classroom Display Facilities 





There is nothing to break, nothing 
to wear out—Just the sturdy steel 
hooks and ordinary thumbtacks or 
push pins. 


What About Economy? 


The NYCO Cork-Lined Display Rail saves the 
finish on walls and mouldings. It preserves the 
original beauty of a well designed and carefully 
constructed classroom. It is the cheapest form 
of permanent insurance against unsightly walls 
and mouldings obtainable. The saving on a 
single refinishing job will equip every classroom 


in your building with the NYCO Cork-Lined 
Display Rail. 














Nyco 
Display Rail 
without Cork 


has SPRING CLIPS for display- 
ing students’ desk work, instead 
of cork inlay. 


The spring clip is designed to 
take the place of the cork inlay 


where a less expensive Rail is 
desired. 
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We will gladly send samples and 
prices to Architects and FOR HOLDING 
School Officials eS en 


HOOKS SLIDE ON RAIL-- 
ADAPTABLE TO ANY 
W/IDTH MAP 


fs 
ay By 
* ere 


with the 

Nyco 
Cork-Lined 
Display Rail 


Give teachers up-to-date equipment with 
which to work— 


Ny: Give pupils the advantage of modern 
teaching methods. 


The teacher who attempts improved edu- 

cational methods but who lacks ‘proper 
equipment is sorely handicapped. Do YOU make 
it easy for teachers to take advantage of the recog- 
nized value of visual instruction? 


The NYCO Cork-Lined Display Rail is always on 
the job. It is always ready to hold the heaviest 
maps or bulletin boards securely at any location 
and its cork inlay invites the use of thumbtacks 


and push pins. In short, the NYCO Cork-Lined 


| Display Rail encourages visual instruction. 


HOOKS HOLD SINGLE MAP 
OR SET OF MAPS 
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SLOT FOR 
REMOVING HOOKS 
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SCREWS FURNISHED 








PROJECTING TAB 
FOR ATTACHING PROTECTS 
TO MOULDING MOULDING 





A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 Elston Ave., 


Dept. A-5-A, Chicago 
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WHEN MINUTES COUNT 
+ DON’T WAIT ¢ © DUPLICATE 


Typewrite, write or trace on an Instant 
Duplicator Stencil... slip it on the 
machine and you are ready, immediately, 
to roll off thousands of clear, clean, 
sparkling-sharp copies... right in your 
own office. 


The Instant Duplicator is a modern ma- 
chine designed for this fast moving age. 
Flexible — the Instant adapts itself to 
countless everyday pginting requirements 
. « « bulletins, sales letters, menus, lesson 
papers, maps, charts, labels, post-cards, 
advertising folders, price lists, etc. 


Printing costs are cut to a mere fraction. 
Days of preparation dwindle to minutes. 
Ideas, hot from your pen, strike at the 
psychological moment. Last minute 


opportunities are cashed in, not wasted, 
because the Instant is always for the 
emergency. 


Don’t wait — DUPLICATE. See the four 
models ranging in price from $7.50 to 
$30.00 at your stationery or office supply 
dealer's, or write for further information. 


SAFE GUARD CORPORATION 
Lansdale Pennsylvania 
Branch Offices: 
119 Nassau St. 435 Chestnut St. 510 N.Dearborn St. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 


NSTANT 


DUPLICATOR 














IMPORTANT 


NOTICE 


To School Exeeutives 


OR almost 50 years, schools everywhere have 
relied upon Sphinx adhesives in cans for all 
their pasting and mounting work. 


Now, in step with modern school requirements, we 
present Sphinx White Paste in a brand new style 
of tube which brings you the finest, snow-white 
paste, with absolutely no waste. 


Before you decide upon your Fall supply of paste 
you should consider this superior product and ask 


for prices. 


Write to us for samples. We sell in gross lots only, 
so consult your dealer for smaller quantities to 


test out in your classes. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


World’s Largest Adhesive Manufacturers 


110 East 42nd St.. 


New York 




























Model LRM 
Balopticon 


Especially 
designed for 


Visual Instruction « 


THOSE progressive schools which use Visual Instruction 
to supplement class room study find the especially de- 
signed model LRM Balopticon ideal for the purpose. 


Its special construction produces brighter, clearer images and 
permits the use of larger pictures in lighter rooms. Makes note 
taking easy. 

Projects both lantern slides and opaque objects, giving wide 
choice of subjects from the abundant supply of material on hand. 

Take advantage of the experience of leading users of Visual 
methods of teaching and write today for complete literature on 
Bausch & Lomb Balopticons and accessories. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
673 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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STANDARD LIBRARY TITLES 
AT BIG REDUCTIONS 


For almost HALF A CENTURY we have been offering our pa- 
trons similar bargains to those listed below. Because of a limited 
book budget, you may have passed these books up at the regular 
published prices, but at these ridiculously low prices, you cannot 
afford to pass them up now. Here is your chance to get these books 
BRAND NEW IN THEIR ORIGINAL EDITIONS at only a 
fraction of the published prices. 

Our frequently issued descriptive 
catalogs contain hundreds of similar 
bargains. WRITE FOR FREE 
COPY of our 32-page Descriptive 
Bargain Book Catalog No. 214-AJ. 


Sincerely Yours, 





Treas. & Mgr. 


ORDER THESE BOOKS ON APPROVAL 
DELIVERED POSTPAID AT THESE SPECIAL PRICES 












JOHN A. BRASHEAR. The Autobiography of a Man who loved the Stars. 
Edited by W. Lucien Scaife, C.E., Ph.B. Fully illustrated. 1925. ($4.00), $1.25 


A STUDY OF NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE LIFE IN THE EIGHTIES. 
raat en Chapel. C. H. Patton and W. T. Field. Fully illustrated. 1927. 
($3.50), 98¢ 


MICHAEL COLLINS AND THE MAKING OF A NEW IRELAND. Piaras 
Beaslai. In 2 illustrated volumes. Containing complete index. 942 pages. Boxed. 
1927. ($10.00), $2.98 


“This is the authoritative Life of Michael Collins and the story of his work for 
Irish freedom.” 











TRADER HORN. Being the Life and Works of Alfred Aloysius Horn. Edited by 
Ethelreda Lewis. With a Foreword by John Galsworthy. 18th printing, 168,000 
copies having veen sold to date. 1928. ($4.00), $1.48 


THE PUBLIC PAPERS OF WOODROW WILSON. Edited by Ray Stannard 
Baker and William E. Dodd. Authorized Edition. In 6 volumes. 1925, ’26 and 


27. ($30.00), The Set, $6.95 


HOW TO LIVE. Arnold Bennett, Containing “How to Live on Twenty-four 
Hours a day,” ‘‘The Human Machine,” ‘Mental Efficiency,” “Self and Self Man- 
agement,” all in one volume. 1925. ($2.50), 9 


A SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 1929 Edition. William J. Rolfe, Litt.D. 
49th Annual Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Wm. D. Crockett, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With maps. 1929. ($5.00), $1.98 


JOSEPH CONRAD: LIFE AND LETTERS. G. Jean-Aubry. In 2 fully illus- 
trated volumes. 1927. ($10.00), $1.98 























THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 East 25th Street, Established 1884 New York, N. Y. 
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Colored chalk crayons are responsive, bril- 
liant, make “singing” lines on blackboard 
or on paper, and wherever desired, give 
rich colorful areas of tone. Packed 7, 12, 
24, 72 and 144 sticks in a box. Special 


assortments if desired. 


COLOR FOR 


sensation. 


pupil-failure. 


41 East 42nd Street 


VISUAL EMPHASIS 


At the blackboard 80% of the work to be developed must 
be arranged and organized so that 100% of the pupils 
understand and feel able to attack their next problem. 


Spelling has its demons, geography its maps, reading its 
new words and phrases, arithmetic its processes, history 
its epochs, writing its forms, language its uses, drawings 
and designs their forms and colors, and music its symbols. 
How best emphasize each specific point? Use Binney & 
Smith Colored Chalk Crayons. A yellow letter will serve 
to fix a new word in spelling, a green line will mark a 
travel route, a-light blue series of numbers will help the 
multiplication table, an orange coastline will mark an his- 
toric struggle, and so on through all subjects. Emphasis 
means learning, and emphasis means change in color 


On clean blackboards, have your teachers try using col- 
ored chalk crayons for emphasis. Demonstrations and 
assignments will take on new interest, new clarity, new 
pupil-response. Teaching standards rising higher through 
this new method will mean greater pupil-success and less 


Samples of our Colored Chalk Crayons and Lecturers’ Chalk Squares 
will gladly be sent to superintendents and supervising officers. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


New York, N. Y. 





. (Concluded from Page 160) 
Busy Carpenters 


By James S. Tippett. Cloth, 88 pages. World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Quite as charming and fresh as the author’s 
Singing Farmer is this little reader with its build- 
ing activities, its description of city life, and its 
rhythmic story forms. Second-grade teachers will 
find that it is equally useful for rapid reading, 
exercises, and for reading with pure enjoyment. 


Survey of College Entrance Credits and College 
Courses in Music 


Prepared by the Research Council of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference in codperation 
with the National Bureau of the Advancement of 
Music. Cloth, 210 pages. Price, $2. National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, New York, 
Ws. Be 

A survey of the growing practice, in some 600 
junior and senior colleges, in giving credit for 
music study at the secondary-school level. 

A Sewing Manual 
By Grace Fowler and Ada Alexander. Paper, padded, 


189 pages. Price, $1.40. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 


This book offers a complete course in dressmaking 
and costume design for girls at the high-school level. 
Standard Service Arithmetic Flash Cards 

By J. W. Studebaker, F. B. Knight, and W. C. 
Findley. Sets one to six. Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

The teacher who has once used these flash cards 
for teaching the basic number facts, and has en- 
joyed the benefit of their time-saving qualities will 
be unwilling to go back to the old type of printed 
or home-made cards. The serial arrangement is 
based upon long experiment and experience, and 
utilizes the later scientific studies of difficulty in 
number arrangement. The larger class cards will 
serve for any average class group; the individual 
cards solve the problem of special work for the 
slow child. Teachers will enjoy the clever mechan- 
ical means provided for keeping the cards in order, 
and the useful directions for teaching. 

The Equipment of the School Theater 

By Milton Smith. Cloth, 78 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Published by the bureau of publications of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


This study of dramatics in high schools affords 
an analysis of the present status of the work in 
234 public high schools. The chapter on present 
practices and equipment of schools is especially 
valuable as a cross section of activities, the extent 
of which are hardly appreciated. The final chapter 
on the design and equipment of the stage is a 
well-rounded statement of this important school- 
planning problem from the standpoint of the 
practical teacher-play-director. Even if the writer, 
with the enthusiasm of most specialists, is extreme 
in his requirements for completeness and amount 
of equipment, for dressing rooms, lighting, etc., the 
architect and school executive will find it the most 
satisfactory statement available at this time. 


How the World is-Housed 


Frank G. Carpenter. Cloth, 368 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 96 cents. American Book Company, New 
York City. 

The origin and manufacture of materials with 
which the world is housed, would be the correct 
descriptive title of this book for sixth-grade use. 
Mr. Carpenter is at his best in describing the 
geographic and industrial aspects of human housing. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


First-Aid Fire Appliances. Revised regulations of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York, 
N. Y. These regulations will be of especial value to 
school authorities who are purchasing fire extinguish- 
ers and similar apparatus. 


Statistics of Universities, Colleges, and Profession- 
al Schools, 1927-28. By Frank M. Phillips. Bulletin 
No. 38, 1929, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. The report contains statistics of 1,076 univer- 
sities, colleges, and professional schools for the school 
year ending in June, 1928. Of this number, 226 are 
under public control, and 850 are under private con- 
trol. Included in these two groups are 176 schools of 
theology, 136 schools of law, 73 schools of medicine, 
41 schools of dentistry, 66 schools of pharmacy, 8 
schools of osteopathy, and 10 schools of veterinary 
medicine. 

The report shows that the total number of students 
enrolled in all institutions during 1927-28 was 919,381, 
of which number 563,244 were men and 356,137 were 
women. In 1928, the value of grounds belonging to 


all institutions listed in the report was $298,318,209. 
The value of the buildings alone was $1,018,047,321. 


The American School of the Air. A_ teachers’ 
manual and classroom guide. Compiled by Alice Keith. 
Grigsby-Grunow Co., Chicago, Ill. The American 
School of the Air, which is sponsored by the Grigsby- 
Grunow Company, with the codperation of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, is intended for the use of 
educators, whether acting in an administrative capac- 
ity, or as teachers in the classrooms. The finest pro- 
ducers, performers, and continuity writers, skilled in 
the technique of presenting material artistically, have 
been obtained. The present pamphlet has been pre- 
pared to offer definite help in the work, not only cov- 
ering reception, but also the type of material presented 
and the manner of presentation. It takes up such 
phases of the work as classroom reception, classroom 
aims and procedure, preparation of a schedule of pro- 
grams, and suggestive topics for presentation. 


What Educational Psychology Can Contribute To- 
ward Efficiency in Teaching. By Rev. Leo F. Miller, 
Columbus, Ohio. National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. The aim of the school is to 
collaborate with the church and the home in equipping 
the child with such instruments of knowledge and 
virtue that he will be enabled to make his present life 
an effective preparation for the future world. The 
necessity of educational psychology in this important 
work arises from the fact that it alone gives a scientific 
basis to the various procedures the teacher employs in 
her work. The present report brings out the fact that 
the principal contributions of educational psychology 
toward efficiency in teaching, are accurate methods for 
sorting the pupil material by mental measurements, 
and suggestions for the general teaching procedure; 
the analysis of the learning processes and the formu- 
lation of practical directions for making each part of 
it effective; the technique for teaching the various 
school subjects and of estimating its merits; and the 
principles of character formation. 


Questionnaires in Educational Research. Bulletin 
No. 1, Jan., 1930. Research division of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. This bulletin 
is intended as a constructive influence in the regula- 
tion of the questionnaire problem. It should be of in- 
terest to superintendents, graduate students, and sim- 
ilar interested educators. The pamphlet takes up such 
important items as married women teachers, sick-leave 
for teachers, data on senders of questionnaires, fields 
of education, distribution, uses of studies, rating plans, 
and sources of information. 
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Their authors are: 


Columbia University. 


330 East 22d Street 


NEW YORK 





CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Metal Partitions for Toilets and Showers. Simpli- 
fied Practice Recommendations R101, 1929. Issued by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
The pamphlet contains the standard recommendations 
for sizes and dimensions of metal partitions for toilets 
and showers. 


Library Buildings: Their Planning and Equipment. 
By Philip J. Turner. Price, $1. Publication Series XIII, 
No. 24, 1929, McGill University, Canada. The pamph- 
let takes up general principles and fundamentals, 
functions of a library, design, interior arrangement, 
windows and wall shelving, aspect, and administration. 
It describes and illustrates a number of library build- 
ings in Canada and the United States. 


Consolidation of Schools and Transportation of 
Pupils, 1927-28. Prepared by Timon Covert. Circular 
No. 3, January, 1930, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This is a circular containing information 
relative to the consolidation of schools and the trans- 
portation of pupils for the school year 1927-28 in each 
of the 48 states. The circular contains a table, showing 
the states, the number of school buildings, the number 
of one-room schools, the size of the teaching force, 
the per cent of teachers in one-room schools, and the 
extent of pupil transportation in the various states. 
The report shows that the total number of consolidated 
schools in 43 states is 17,004. A total of 1,250,574 
pupils were transported at public expense in 1927-28 
in 36 states. Thirty-two states reported a total of 
42,768 motor vehicles and a total of 5,691 horse-drawn 
vehicles. The total cost for pupil transportation in 45 
states is $39,952,502. 


Studies in Character. By Robert D. Sinclair. Uni- 
versity Studies, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
A Comparative Study of Those Who Accept, as Against 
Those Who Reject, Religious Authority. A set of group 
tests based on muscular, intellectual, and volitional 
characteristics. In all branches, the radicals seem to 
have a slight advantage. The results are unconvincing. 


Studies in Character. By Robert D. Sinclair. Uni- 
versity Studies, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
A Comparative Study of Those Who Report the Ex- 
perience of the Divine Influence and Those Who Do 
Not. Standard tests have been used to gauge the char- 
acter of those who have experienced the divine in- 
fluence, and those who haven’t. No conclusive results 
were obtained, the honors being quite evenly divided. 


Pensions and Public Education. A reasonable and 
sound system of retired pay is essential to the improve- 


STRAYER-UPTON 
ARITHMETICS 


Published in a Two-Book, a Three-Book, and 


In their efficient methods, their interesting 
material, their accurate grading, their 
unique and successful teaching of difficult 
topics, their thoroughness and their attrac- 
tive mechanical “make-up,” these arithme- 
tics are not equaled by any series in use 


There has never been a series of arithme- 
tics so widely successful in the first year of 
publication as the Strayer-Upton Arith- 


GEORGE DRAYTON 
STRAYER, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; and 
CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ment and effectiveness of public education, according 
to Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, in Bul- 
letin No. 25 of the Foundation, entitled “The Social 
Philosophy of Pensions.” Dr. Pritchett reviews the 
teachers’ pension systems now in operation, and the 
progress in the field since 1903, and sets forth the 
merits and shortcoming of a number of such systems. 
Reasons are given for considering the systems of Ver- 
mont and Wisconsin among the best. Other systems 
were criticized as having some serious limitations. 


Experimental Research in Education. By Walter 


S. Monroe and Max D. Engelhart. Bulletin No. 48, 
1930, University of Illinois, Urbana. Experimental re- 
search, as a means of evaluating educational pro- 
cedures, occupies an increasing position of importance. 
The idea of “controlled experimentation” is easy to 
comprehend, but it is not easy to specify precisely 
what is involved in maintaining a control group. This 
bulletin seeks to describe in some detail, the procedure 
of controlled experimentation, and on the basis of the 
requirements, a small group of experiments is evalu- 
ated. The analysis of factors affecting pupil achieve- 
ment and the evaluation of the factors considered are 
largely subjective. The study which has involved ex- 
periments relating to supervised study, has revealed 
the meager contributions that the various studies have 
produced. The problems seem to be that of determin- 
ing the relative effectiveness of supervised study, in 
comparison with other promising plans. The experi- 
ments, it is believed, have not been planned so as to 
compare the two plans of instruction designed to en- 
gender study habits, so that they have failed to add 
to the knowledge on how to instruct pupils in methods 
of study. 
In Reproof 

To the Editor: 

Anyone reading the review of “Blaisdell’s Instruc- 
tional Tests in Biology,” written by “E. J. M.” in the 
January issue, would be led to believe that the entire 
book is filled with the “true and false” type of ques- 
tion. If the reviewer had examined the book critically 
he would have found that less than one ninth of the 
1,250 items in the book are of this so-called “errone- 
ous” type of question. 

The review is devoted to a severe criticism of one 
ninth of the book. Something should be said about the 
other eight ninths of the work. The reviewer quotes 
one false statement from Test No. 8, without explain- 
ing to his readers that the student writing the answers 
to this part of the test must not only declare the state- 









CITIZENSHIP READERS 


Pre-Primer through Book Eight 


Proclaim Their Superiority 
in Five Important 


1. They are the only set of readers 
which were prepared with the basic 
idea of developing good, wholesome 
citizenship. 

2. Creative responses, featured in the 

primary books, enable children to 

learn to do creative thinking. 

The books contain largely undupli- 

cated material; more than 98 per 

cent of the selections in the pri- 
mary books is new. 

4. No accessory or supplementary ma- 
terials are required to use the books 
as basic readers. 

5. The upper books of the CITIZEN- 
SHIP READERS are designed to 
coordinate perfectly with the social 
studies. 


Teachers Manual 
Part I—Primer and Book I 
Part II—Books II and III 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
1257 South Wabash Avenue 
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ment to be “not true,” but he must add the word or 
phrase necessary to make the statement true. By this 
method the student is left with the true statement in 
his mind. 

As a teaching device the true-false type of question 
is unsatisfactory, if the class does not indulge in a 
discussion of each question together with the answer. 
However, the criticism of the true-false question is 
given in the review as a poor testing device. The criti- 
cism is not valid. When a pupil is faced with a number 
of true-false statements, he is told at the start that 
some of them are true, and some are not true. He is 
aware in the case of every item that he marks as true 
or not that he may be wrong. 

On the other hand, if a pupil is given a set of ques- 
tions to answer, and he writes out his answer, he is 
not on his guard against incorrect statements that he 
himself makes, and much of what the pupil writes on 
examinations is not correct. So that, from the stand- 
point of the impression on the pupil’s mind, the true- 
false question is likely to do much less harm than the 
statements which the pupil himself makes up as he 
writes his answer. 

Furthermore, the very fact of the pupil composing 
his own answer would have the effect of impressing it 
more on his mind as being correct, even though it is 
wrong, than would a printed statement which he reads, 
especially if he knows beforehand that it may not 
be true. 

It might be added further, that a good teacher usu- 
ally goes over a set of test questions with a class. In 
the case of the objective type of question, such as the 
true-false, each question has a definite answer. There- 
fore, as each question is taken up the correct answer 
can definitely be given. In the case of the essay type 
of question, the teacher, or some pupil in the class, 
gives a more or less general statement which may not 
bear at all on what some of the pupils have written. 
Therefore errors made by pupils in their answers to 
the essay type of question may not be touched upon 
in a class discussion. 

The true-false type of question has been criticised as 
a poor pedagogical device. It may be that —if used 
unwisely; it can be used to good advantage by the 
average teacher. 


Yonkers, N. Y., April 11, 1930. 


World-Picture Building 


J. Russell Smith. Cloth, 112 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. Paul Garrigue, New York City. 
A manual of geography applied to the globe. 


Hazel Lee 
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BULLETIN-CASLON type, with small and cap- 


ital letters, is now available for the special school 















work which conserves the sight of visually handi- 


capped children. 


Sight Saving Classes adapt the system to the child 
rather than the child to the system. 


This is 
BULLETIN-CASLON 
No.27 Type 


Illustrated above is an accurate reproduction 








of the actual type sizes. 
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Just what is the objective 
in Junior Business Training 


Where doestheemphasis belong ® 


In GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE by Jones and 
Bertschi, the authors build their philosophy on the 


premise that 


All boys and girls are CONSUMERS and 
CITIZENS and that some of them will be 


paid WORKERS. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


gives all the necessary training for jobs on 
the junior level of employment, and in addi- 
tion, opens up the whole field of business for 
exploration and develops the subject in ac- | 
cordance with Junior High School objectives. 


Write our nearest office for examination copy 


or descriptive literature. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 








THE VALUE OF MILK DIET 


The Hamtramck Public School Bulletin for 
March, 1930, includes the results of a milk project 
conducted by the Holbrook School, Hamtramck, 
Mich. 

During the month of December, 230 children in 
the Holbraok School were chosen for a Milk 
Project, which is to continue until the close of the 
school year in June. One hundred and fifteen of the 
kiddies are given one pint of milk daily, and are 
paired according to comparative height and weight 
with children not receiving the extra milk. The 
results of the project to date are as follows: 


Jan. 22, 1930 
Per Cent Underweight Per Cent Gained 


Dec. 13, 1929 
Per Cent Underweight 


Grade Milk Control Grade Milk Control Milk Control 
6th 8.2 6.1 6th 5.2 4.3 3.0 1.8 
5th 7.0 6.8 5th 6.0 4.6 1.0 ai 
4th 6.6 5.4 4th 5.6 4.6 1.0 0.8 
3rd 6.8 3.3 3rd 4.8 3.9 2.0 0.6 
2nd 4.2 $.7 2nd 3.0 $3 1.2 0.5 
Ist 7.0 4.4 Ist 5.8 3.8 1.2 0.6 
Total 38.8 33.7 Total 30.4 26.5 9.4 6.5 

Conclusion 


Dividing the totals as they appear above by 6 
(the number of grades) we find that on December 
13, 1929, the children chosen to receive extra milk 
averaged 6.4 per cent underweight per child. The 
control child averaged 5.3 per cent underweight. 
On January 22, 1930, the child given extra milk 


=. 


was 5.08 per cent underweight, an increase of 6.53 
per cent. The control child was 4.4 per cent under- 
weight — showing an increase of 6.08 per cent. We 
conclude the child receiving extra milk increased in 
weight .48 per cent over the control during these 
first 39 days of the experiment, and the good work 
continues. 
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The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 


ONE: 
TWO: 
THREE: 


FOUR: 
FIVE: 
SIX: 


This 







SCIENCE 





It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


DJUSTABLE BOOK COVER. 


A 
NEW MODEL 
FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 


For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 


stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 


ordinary covers. 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 

It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 
not come loose. 




























NEATFIT 


ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 


Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


Home 


Toronto London NEW YORK 





SUMMER ROUND-UP OF PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

Writing in the official quarterly of the Wisconsin 
State Board of Health, W. F. Walker, field director 
of the American Public Health Association, rec- 
ommends very strongly a summer round-up of 
children who are to enter the schools in the fall 
for the first time. He says: 

“The ambition and the effort to have all chil- 
dren about to enter school for the first time exam- 
ined by their family physicians, and all remediable 
defects corrected prior to the child’s starting out 
upon this most important stage in its early career 
are both commendable and economical. A new and 
wider world is opened up to the child the day he 
enters school, and through this new world of con- 
tact, he may be exposed to disease through contact 
with carriers; besides he has to adjust himself 
mentally and physically to the new atmosphere into 
which he has been introduced. For all this and to 
insure reasonable progress at school, the child 
should be as free as possible from personal 
handicaps. 

“How carefully we usually find the mother has 
prepared for the event of school entrance by 
providing suitable clothing and any other special 
equipment the child may require, but how little 
attention is often given to the child’s physical 
preparedness for school! Is the child going to be 
under a handicap through some defect in eyesight, 
or in hearing, or respiration, or in some other way? 
This question has perhaps not occurred to the 
parents. They have not considered how much of 
the school time of that child may be lost, or 
partially lost, because of such handicaps. While 
life in school can hardly be compared to a race, 
yet no child should enter it, until divested of all 
unnecessary impediment and all removable 
handicaps. 

“Many individuals and organizations can be 
interested in the Summer Round-up of Preschool 
Children. There are in particular the parents as 
individuals, the school authorities who have to 
provide schools, equipment, and the teaching staff, 
the teachers, the health authorities, the medical 
society, and other health agencies. These individuals 








|| IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Office—Syracuse, New York 


ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 





may be banded together into organizations like the 
parent-teacher associations, but whether they are 
or not, they are all interested though the interest 
is sometimes latent. Health officers can greatly 
further their own work and render a definite service 
to the community by campaigning for and awaken- 
ing interest in these Summer Round-ups. Such 
concerted efforts for finding and correcting physi- 
cal handicaps in children just prior to entering 
school are organized in several ways. Frequently 
the school is made the unit of organization using 
the Parent-Teacher Association, mother’s club, or 
similar group as the motivating force. In one city 
the physicians in a certain district were organized 
and the examination done in their private offices, 
using forms and methods approved by the depart- 
ment of health. The school children may be help- 
ful in acquainting parents with the importance of 
the examination and where it will be made. 


“Whatever the method employed, the efforts to 
promote health among preschool children should 
not be confined to the few months before the child 
enters school, but the event of school entrance does 
provide a special opportunity either to do some- 
thing where little or nothing has been attempted, 
or to add materially to the program where some- 
thing definite is already being done.” 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


—In the first five grades of the Gary, Ind., 
schools the children pay a fee of 50 cents per se- 
mester for dental service. The method of collection 
for this purpose is indirect. The pupils in the Gary 
public schools pay a fixed sum yearly for purchase 
of supplies, such as pencils, paper, drawing paper, 
crayon, music, account books, slates, and memoran- 
dum books, and for the rental of textbooks. This 
runs from 75 cents a semester or $1.50 a school 
year for the kindergarten years, to about three 
times that sum in the later years, when the text- 
books are larger and othet material is more expen- 
sive. Of this sum $1 a session is set apart for 
dental work in each of the first five years. This 
sum is used to buy dental supplies and to pay the 
salaries of dentists, hygienists, and clerks. 
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The Book of KNOWLEDGE 


. . . speaks volumes for the beauty 
and durability of du Pont Fabrikoid 


The Book of Knowledge published by 
the Grolier Society, New York City, and 


Fabrikoid. 


F you buy books for their beauty—you'll like 
the inviting appearance of volumes bound in 


du Pont Fabrikoid. 


If you buy books for their durability—you’ll 
be surprised how kindly Fabrikoid-bound books 
deal with the replacement budget. 


One reason for the unusual life of these books 


is that Fabrikoid is washable. Dirt and soil can 
be removed instantly with soap and 
water. This means that books last 
longer, and continue to look almost 
as good as new. Impregnation with 








bound in beautiful, durable du Pont 


pyroxylin, the same basic substance used in the 
famous du Pont Duco, accounts for the unusual 
durability of Fabrikoid. 


Our Text Book Department will be pleased to 
answer any questions you may have about 
du Pont Fabrikoid. For complete information, 
address: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Canadian subscriber’s address: 
Canadian Industries Limited, Fabrikoid 
Division, New Toronto, Ontario, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, Canada. 


KFABRIKOID 


MAKES COVERS SAY ‘‘ATTENTION’”’ 
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TRANS-LUX “LITTLE WONDER” 


low priced — easily carried 


mechanically cooled 


HE “LITTLE WONDER’ is built along the lines of our 

Model “A,” Air-Cooled Opaque Projector,—automatically 
cooled; has one 500 Watt, 110 Volt Mazda Lamp with pre- 
focal base; an extra reflecting mirror; a handle under the 
machine for changing from opaque to stereopticon projec- 
tion; and weighs only 28 lbs. 


It makes available a portable air-cooled projector, combin- 
ing both opaque and stereopticon projection, at a cost within 
the reach of all. 


Write for further particulars. 


TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York City 


\D:P 
a 00 ee 


and Folding Partitions for Schools 


Hallway noises, clamor from adjoin- 
ing rooms, etc., are definitely and 
completely deadened wherever Ham- 
lin Sound-Proof doors and folding 
partitions are used in schools. 


Scientific sound-deadening insures 
privacy, quiet and freedom of 
thought, incidentally keeping out 
dirt, odors, light and draft. Hamlin 
tight-fitting, felt-protected, scientific 
ally constructed sound-proof, edge- 
tight doors are an investment that 
soon pays dividends in increased 
efficiency. 





Hundreds of schools, prominent 
private and public buildings, etc., 
are “Hamlinized.” It will pay you to 
investigate this modern method of 
assuring privacy and quiet. 


IFLA TI 


SOUND -PROOF DOORS 
and folding partitions 


IRVING HAMLIN, Manufacturer 
1510 Lincoln St., Evanston, Ill. 
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A LESSON 
ON LAND 
TRANSPORTATION 


DEVELOPS 
EASILY 
AND NATURALLY 


Starting with this View and Using 
Keystone Views Nos. 572-449- 
218 and 18 Showing Other Scenes 
the Situations Suggest Discussions 
and Lead to Definite Informa- 
tion on 


INFLUENCE 


on 


FORMS OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


of 


This Picture Is No. 246 from 
Keystone “600” Set of 


Stereographs and Slides Climate 


Occupations 
Keystone ‘‘600” Set Contains Many Native Animals 
rs fs ; ; : ’ , 
Additional Views Telling this In Physical Environment 
teresting Story in the Pupil’s Own 


Language— Type of Inhabitants 


The Universal Language of Pictures 
Translated Naturally Through the Eyes 


Each Slide Is Accompanied by Card 
Fully Describing Picture Content 
VISUAL PROGRAMS OUTLINED UPON ‘REQUEST 
Complete Lists of Views on Most School Subjects 
Keystone Daylight Lanterns 


Address: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Studio, Factory and Home Office 
MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


This All-Steel Paper Rack 
Is A Special Demco Value 


This strong - construction 
high steel rack accommo- 
dates ten steel or wooden 
files. Its height, 74 inches, 
allows each title to be 
plainly seen even when the 
rack is full. 31 inches 
wide, with 2 inches depth 
at top, 14 inches at bot- 
tom. Finished in an at- 
tractive green of baked 
enamel. 


A useful, durable news- 
paper rack at a most rea- 
sonable Demco price—only 
$26.50. Send for your copy 
of the Demco Supplies cat- 
alog, just off the press. 


LL 


Demco 


Library Supplies 
114 S. Carroll St. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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SPENCE 


With 
Side Fine-Adjustment, 
Lever Type, Is an 
IDEAL INSTRUMENT 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE. 


Among its many advantage- 

ous features are these: 

I. Objective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to holdthem. 

. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid break- 
age of cover glass when 
focused down upon it. 

. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of 
the screw always engaged 
instead of but one. 


It has found its way to more 
than 3000 of the best high 
schools and colleges in United 
States. What better recommen- 
dation? 


MICROSCOPE 


NO. 64 


Catalog and Quotations on Request. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


Manufacturers 


Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes, 
Scientific Apparatus 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco’ Boston BUFFALO 


Washington Minneapolis Los Angeles 








HOLMES 


MOTION PICTURE 


PROJ SU. 


NO PIG TAIL TWIST 
Peay 
THROUGH. 

















Projects 


Electrically | 10 x 14 ft. 
Operated— ie up 
. to 100 feet. 





LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. 
picture up to 100 ft., equal in 
quality and definition to pic- 
tures in moving picture houses. 
Shaft Drive — No belts or 
chains. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other make; 
if not perfectly satisfactory, return 
it and your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive me- 
chanical features in point of ease 
of operation, long life, safety, ad- 
justable take up, focus adjustment, simplicity throughout. 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


That’s why the United States Navy is using 151 machines 
and 51 are being used by Hollywood’s most famous celebreties, 




















Also made with special base 













The ideal 
Projector for 
schools. En- 









dorsed by directors and producers. 

leading Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
educators be operated from any light system, farm lighting included. 
the world 


Write for interesting details. 
over. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1813 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 
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Great Masters 


enter every room ... through 


HAT can be more to the point than, during music 

hour, to play records or to pick up from the air 
the notes of great ones, illustrative of the course? 
The educational possibilities of Powerizer are develop- 
ing every day. Musicians, lecturers, scientists are all 
co-operating both through broadcasting and record 
making. A school without a sound system will soon 
be obsolete. Nor is Powerizer confined to classroom 
work. It is a safety measure for directing students in 
case of fire, a convenience to the office in delivering 
messages and announcements, a call system and a 
means of putting all parts of the auditorium within 
whispering distance of the platform. Powerizer is sold 
and serviced by our local authorized electragists. Free 
literature has been prepared on this subject. We will 
gladly send it to you. Powerizer Sound Systems are 
now in successful use in: 


Theatres Hotels 

Dance Halls Skating Rinks 
Apartment Houses Fair Grounds 
Schools Hospitals 


Excursion Boats 


Restaurants 
Amusement Parks 
Steam Ships 
Railway Terminals 
Civic Centers Stadiums 


. 


RADIO RECEPTOR COMPANY, INC. 
110B Seventh Ave., New York City 


Licensed by Radio Corporation of America 
and Associated Companies. 


OWERIZER 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


169 





The Cone on the Classroom Wall 
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Wayne Type B Stand, Polytechnic Country Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Note Distance Between Seats and Width of Footboards. 


FOR SPRING SPORTS! 
WAYNE 


Steel Sectional Grandstands 
Immediate Shipment 
Any Number of Seats 


The portable grandstand that set new 
and unsurpassed standards of 


SAFETY PRACTICABILITY 
COMFORT and ECONOMY 


Advise us of your needs. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 
Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 


WAYNE, PENNA. 


THE FLOOR SURFACE 


SUPREME 


Removes paint and varnish by electricity. Makes 
old floors like new without using varnish 
remover. Does more and better work 
than 6 men scraping by hand... . 


your OLD 
FLOORS 
look like NEW 


Built-in vacuum cleaning system 
eliminates dust and dirt. 


Weighs only 115 pounds. 


A man can carry it— 
a woman can 
run it. 


THE 


NATIONAL 


(Electric) 
LITTLE BRUTE 


7” roller 


Costs only a ees Ae, 


$147 i 


‘ The ideal clean- 
Other sizes: ing machine for re- 
Model A 


surfacing closets, 
Model E stairs, furniture, etc. 
; (9” sanding roller) Catalog Lope} request. mae ae 
National, mess clin. You can buy almost 2 Little 
Brutes for the price of any other 
floor surfacer. Why not save the 

eb bid aelg 


National Sanding Machine Co. 
4351 Avondale Avenue 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
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for 


FLOORS 


The best treatment for Wood, 
Linoleum, Terrazzo, Mastic, and 


Tile. 


CHURCHILL Mrc. CoMPAaNny, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
Distributors 
- _— ord Broehers, 
. Wells Sc., 
C Chic cago, Ill. 
Schaat Janito or Supply Ce 
Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Standart Janitor Supply Co., 
1417 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo 
Chesterman Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Richard P. Laing, 
408 So. Kenosha Sr., 
Tulsa, Okla. 





S17 ANDARD 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
FOR SCHOOL YARDS 


SEND FOR PLAYGROUND CATALOG 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
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“Better Safe 



























BARRETT KEYLESS LOCK 


Cannot get out of or- 
der. 

Cannot be left on com- 
bination. 


Cannot be turned back 
to combination. 


Cannot be turned off 
combination while 
open. 


No springs to rust, 
break or fail to func- 
tion. 

Entirely rust proof in- 
terior, with brass 
outer case. 

Easily read dial, with 
option of color com- 
binations. 


More than 25,000 com- 
bination changes. 


RIOR IRR I RO 


At this time of the year the children need fence protection more than 
ever. Their playful and careless dashes into the street or highway where 
speeding cars are passing, can be stopped only by establishing a well 
defined area of safety. — Give the kiddies protection with a good Stewart 
Iron or Chain-link Fence. 


The 1930 Stewart Fence specifications will merit your close investi- 
gation. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, INC. 
605 STEWART BLOCK, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Siw 


What 
Price 
LIFE? 


Sooner or later, fire will 
strike your school (five 
burn every day). 













PATENTED 





You can better appreciate its many advantages 
by personal inspection. We will be extremely 
pleased to furnish a sample upon request. 









BARRETT LOCK COMPANY 


4720 North Eighteenth Street | Philadelphia, Pa. 








AMERICAN 
— PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 


Manufactured in the heart of the fir timberlands 
of the west, American Portable Schools are used 
in 44 states, due to prompt shipments and fast 
freight transportation from Seattle. 

















When your time comes, 
desperate regret will not 
stifle one scream or save 
one life. 


These classrooms are everything semi-permanent 
schools can be — well ventilated, well lighted, 
regulation size, well insulated. The new double 
wall construction makes for even greater strength 
and warmth—siding, insulating paper, sheathing, 
and Insulite. Austral windows. Double floors. 
Double exits. 


The Logan Spiral Slide 
is the only type of escape 
that pre-assures 100% 
safety for your children. 
Write for all the facts— 
today. 


Write for catalog. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HousE Corp. 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 





LOGAN CO. 


Incorporated 
300 N. BuchananfSt. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 










There is “Education” 


in a good School Menu 
_ properly cooked and served. 


Many a pupil meets at school, foods 
never served at home. He likes or 
forever dislikes them according to how 
well they are prepared. 


Good equipment, properly 
planned, arranged and _in- 
stalled will help your school 
chefs in spreading this 
education on good foods. 


The suggestions of our Plan and Service 
Department are yours for the asking. 


ar P STITT eo 


al Ch 


COMPANY 








ELL the motorist he is approaching your school. Give him a 
chance to be on the lookout for flying little feet that will be so 








much in evidence on streets and roadways about schools these 


fine spring days. Instinctively motorists will read and heed these 
attention-compelling signs. Our school sign folder should be in 


your files—write for it. 


an heise ORY - West Winfield, N. Y. 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 


Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthecountry. 
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This Problem is Solved! 


The new building or expansion problem which so often con- 
fronts school board executives, need no longer be a problem 
at all. Worries, delays, needless expense and responsibilities 
are completely overcome by AMBLER FIREPROOF ASBES- 
TOS SCHOOL HOUSES. 


These sturdy buildings, made in a variety of sizes and styles, 
are perfected to best meet educational requirements and 
standards. Walls, partitions, ceilings and roofs of strong, 
fireproof asbestos construction; all the advantages of mason- 
ry buildings. yet priced surprisingly low. Unsurpassed as a 
sound investment. 


Write now for catalog giving facts 
about AMBLER Fireproof Asbestos 
Schools, Churches and Gymnasiums. 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


ASBESTOS FIREPROOF 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
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STAGE EQUIPMENT 


508 W. 43rd St. 


HAZHZvHCOnM HoaPpHw HAM vsOO 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 
I. WEISS & SONS 


NEW YORK CITY 


POV OFCA2ZHMw 


ACaAOrrPHPO 
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Safest For Schools 
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Potter Tubular Slide 







Detroit orders 
20 more 

Detroit schools just or- 
dered 20 more Potter 
fire escapes for 15 
schools. This makes 63 
Potter escapes in vari- 
ous Michigan institu- 
tions. Users in42states. 
Approved by the Under- 


Fire Escapes 


I pee ge 


Over 2500 


now in use 


FIRE DRILLS, when using a cen- 
tral hallway and staircase, are 
always a danger, as the world’s 
greatest school catastrophes have 
proved. Ascream oracry of FIRE 
can easily create a dreaded panic 
even during Fire Drill. 


POTTER TUBULAR SLIDES 


coast the pupils away from the 
center of the building to the outside 
air without the least danger from 


writers’ 


Laboratories. smoke, gases, fire, or panic. 


Write for Details and Specifications. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Wagner Junior High School 
Irwin T. Catharine—Architect 


WEDOUGHEF 


1858 Conway Bldg. — CHICAGO 


Let Dougherty Design 


Your Cafeteria 


Philadel phia 
Philadel phia 


You are, let us say, confronted with the problem of 
feeding a student body. The solution to that prob- 
lem is a cafeteria. A second and more perplexing 
problem arises . . . what company should make the 


installation. You can make sure that your choice is 
right. 


W. F. DOUGHERTY COMPANY has been creating, 
manufacturing and installing kitchens and dining 
rooms since 1852. This concern will take a real 


interest in your cafeteria and places at your disposal 
the knowledge acquired in 78 years. 


This organization keeps costs within your appropria- 
tion and builds cafeterias to operate efficiently and 
economically. 


Let DOUGHERTY design your cafeteria and thus 
make sure. 


& SONS, INC. 


Aden dies Eg The Kitcher 





1009 ARCH STREET “‘s / PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Protect the School children. The best insur- 
ance against tragic accidents is Clay Chain 
Link Fence. Enclosed school yards keep 
children off the streets and protect them 
from motor traffic while at play. School offi- 
cials welcome the relief from responsibility 


occasioned by enclosing school yards with 
Clay Chain Link Fence. 


Showing Clay 
Chain Link 
Tennis Court 
Backstop. 


service. 


Dept. A.S.B., 


CHAIN 


LINK 


FENCE 


Attractive appearance —rust resisting 
coating of zinc—no care or attention 
required. Ask us for estimates. Our 
engineering department is at your 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


_$$J$ JO 








Equip With Ev-El-Eth 


A SHADE ADJUSTER that will give a 
high degree of satisfaction. 


As you use it you will be well pleased be- 


cause of its superior qualities and easy 
operation. 


As the illustration indicates, the ribbons 
supporting the shade and its roller are 
wound on the ends of a fixed roller above. 
These phosphor bronze ribbons are very 
thin (seven thousandths of an inch) yet 
strong and dependable; actual tests having 
proved that they have sufficient strength 


to support two (2) men in addition to the 
shade. 


In connection with this Adjuster, the shade 
and shade-rollers are exactly the same as 
generally used. No hitching on to wall or 
casing is necessary. 


No arrangement of shade and roller has 
ever made the control of light and ventila- 
tion so simple and so complete. 


The vital parts have a large reserve of 
strength, making a very strong and dur- 
able window equipment at less than one- 
half the cost of the Venetian Blind. 


Further information will be sent upon request. 


EVELETH MFG. CO. 


11 Ashland Ave. River Forest, Ill. 
(Two miles west of Chicago city limits) 





MANUFACTURERS OF WEATHER STRIP SPECIALTIES AND SHADE ADJUSTERS 
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PROFESSIONAL SCH@DL SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 





For the past twenty years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend 
to all legal details i Bcor oposed bond issues. 

f you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today | 

THE HANCHETI BOND CO. 
_ 39 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, U1. | 


~ §CHOOL FINANCING | 
| 
| 


512 Sellwood Bldg., 


“QOBCO”’ STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118-206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


THE AUTOMATIC LOCKING 
“SUPER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


The “Super Special” is produced and offered as an advanced locking 
device developed to assist especially in reducing or eliminating ad- 
ministrative effort and expense in connection 
with the larger locker installations in Schools. 


A rugged, durable, economical padlock, practi- 
cally fool-proof—cannot be left unlocked be- 
cause the combination is completely thrown off 
when the shackle is snapped shut. 


“Super Specials” are the result of extended 
specialized experience and are made up special 
for installations, on individualized combinations, 
to meet requirements. Liberal guarantee and 
permanent Supplementary Record of Combina- 
tions are part of our service. 


Sample and Special Proposition to 
ere Operating Officials of Schools - on request 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS ar = 
KENT, OHIO - - . « 


SCHOOL: 4 


N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
* CONNELLY Red TARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
54 (1 Ohs ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
dia ah TT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
TERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


Se ceeaneeseeeiee a en 










HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


~ CHARLES FOSTER 
Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


| Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. | 
Professional Service for Architects. 








2104-2110 Highland Ave. 





HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


CAPITOL BLDG. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


Duluth, Minn. | 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 


PPL LP LP OLD LP VLP CLP LP OLD OLD VAP LP OLD VLP VLDL? 





An excellent Home Economics text 





Fundamentals of Sewing 
By Carrie Crane Ingalls 
A real text on sewing—a book which out- 
lines a comprehensive course, contains a 
complete series of carefully graded class 
assignments, and still goes into every de- 
tail. For teachers who are seeking a practi- 


cal detailed statement of the fundamentals 
of sewing. 


ALP LP’ 





Cloth, 184 pages. Price, $1.60. 


Send for a copy on approval! 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
New York MILWAUKEE Chicago 





SSS Se 5a ce eo en ~ 
~~ ~~ 


VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 









Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BUILT ON MERIT 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 


auditoriums 


Booklet "S1929” describing thee NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


4 ACTUAL SIZE 
PAT. PENDING 


Aree and accepted by leading ar- 

chitects, schools and institutions in all 
parts of the country — Samples and litera- 
ture furnished upon request. Made in as- 
sorted sizes and designs. 


TURDY 
IMPLE 
ECURE 


Opens in dark by touch as readily as in the 
light by sight with same combination. 


Master Charts Furnished 


GREENE TWEED CORP. 


9 Liberty Street Newark, N. J. 
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PERMANENT... YET PorTABLE 


MINTER SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


We also Planned by school housing engineers thorough- 
manufacture ly familiar with the problems facing school 
MINTER executives. Standard interchangeable units in- 
Stontead sure economy and flexibility of service. And 

Portable they are surprisingly reasonable in price. 


GYMNASIUMS 


and 


BLEACHERS 


Let our engineering department help you solve 
the problem of over-capacity enrollment. A 
request will bring you detailed information. 


Address: SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 








SAVE SPACE AND GREATLY 
INCREASE CONVENIENCE 


with EVANS Vanishing Door WARDROBES 


The EVANS VANISHING DOOR, which 
makes these space-saving wardrobes possi- 
ble, is so constructed that at a touch it 
swings back, on double pivoted arms that 
cannot bind or rattle, to a position at right 
angles to that when oo As compared 

with the ordinary cloakroom—in, for exam- 
Yesterday = nle, a school—EVANS Wardrobes give the 
same accommodations in 12’ x2’ as the old 
kind give in 8’ by the full length of the 
classroom—besides eliminating the need for 
special heating and ventilation and the wall 
which separates cloakroom from classroom. 
Soundless, mischief-proof, and astonishingly 
economical of space, EVANS Vanishing 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 
standard school equipment everywhere. The 
complete facts—for your files—are interest- 
ing. May we send the illustrated catalogue 
containing them? 


W. L. EVANS 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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SCHOOL BUYERS 
SHOPPING GUIDE 





CRAYONS — 

Common White, Hard and 
Soft, Yellow & Pink enamel. White 
enamel. Semi-Dustless. 
Packed straight color or assorted. 


UNION CRAYON COMPANY 


Lowell, Mass. 


IF A VISITOR 
CAME TO YOUR SCHOOL 


would you direct his attention to 
the drawings on your blackboards? 


THE NEW BALL BEARING 
GRAVITY PROTRACTOR 
will enable teachers and pupils to 
make accurate blackboard draw- 
ings with surprising ease. $3.50 

delivered. 


Ten days free trial. 


Gravity Protractor Co. 
Station O, Box SBJ, Cincinnati, Ohio 


yeas 
WANT A G000 POSITION? TRY QUR PHOTOS 


BUY THE BEST, LATEST, AND MOST HIGHLY APPROVED 
ES. PERFECT COPIES 
MADE FROM ANY SIZE PHOTO OR SNAP SHOT, POSTAGE 
PAID, AND ORIGINAL RETURNED UNHARMED/ . 


MAIL ORIGINAL PHOTO and ORDER TODAY! 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE 
1110 S. Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 















DIPLOMAS OF DISTINCTION 
by 
“The Diploma House of America’”’ 


Hand made covers of beautiful gen- 
uine ooze sheep, plain or embossed, 
lined with Moire in a wide range of 
color combinations. Fillers litho- 
graphed in our modern plant. New- 
est designs. Catalog on request... . 
METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Hyanorcearr SPECIALTIE 
Tools - Materials - Instruction 


HANDBOOK OF PROJECTS AND INSTRUCTION 
In Leather Craftwork—also Bead, Porcu- 
pine Quill, Feather, Horsehair, Stone, 
Horn, Celluloid, Indian Silver and Tur- 
quoise. Try our Material Supply Service 
for Individual, Class and Club Handicraft. 

1928 Handbook—50 cts. 

1929 Supplement—25 cts. 










Price lists and leather samples included. 


LESTER GRISWOLD 
623 Park Terrace Colorado Springs, Colo. 












CITIZENSHIP 








A course of study for Americans 
wishing to become better citizens or 
for those teaching aliens in prepara- 
tion for the Federal Citizenship Ex- 
amination. Sample copies sent on 
approval to libraries,. dealers’ or 
school officials. 

HARRY D. ANDREWS, Director 

The American House 
E. McMicken Ave., Cincinnati, 









15 Ohio 

















THERE IS ONLY 
ONE 
“CHO-SECO” INK PELLET 


And it’s made by the 


Cho-Seco Ink Pellet Co., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


No fuss, no muss—ink in a jiffy. THIS 
ink never corrodes, gums nor molds. 
Now used in more than forty States by 
Schools, Offices, Hotels and Homes. Last 
word for QUALITY, CONVENIENCE, 
— FOUNTAIN PEN FAVOR- 


A GOOD SURPRISE awaits your intro- 
duction. By parcel post to all parts of 
the world. 


Free sample to schools upon request. 





WEAVING YARNS 


Wesupply avery varied assortment 
of cottons, wools, silks, and linens. 
The color ranges are large and 
our shades are fast. 


Write us for sample cards and 
price list. 


Emile Bernat & Sons Co. 
Dept.S.B.J., Jamaica Plains, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED WANTS 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 


payable in advance. 


Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue. 


WALDCRAFT 


holds an unchallenged place in school 
art. We are headquarters for Hand 
Printing Equipment; Stick Printing, 
Block Printing. Many varicties of 
color; dyes for all uses, printing inks, 
paints, polychrome supplies, looms 
and weavers’ supplies. 


THE WALDCRAFT COMPANY 
Box 6, E. Michigan St. Station, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEED NEW MAPS 222 


Let us send you an up-to-date set of 8 maps 
in our popular steel front PEERLESS ROTARY 
CASE. If you have this case and maps are old, 
send for new maps on spring roller, ready to 
slip into case. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
440 S. DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO,ILL. 


BRUCE’S 1930 BOOKICATALOG 
Ready for distribution 
Contains 214 listings 
Divided into 25 classifications 
A modern catalog describing modern texts! 
Sent Free on Request 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








POSITIONS WANTED 
Mathematics—-A.M. Age 27. 5 years suc- 
cessful record in accredited high school. 
This teacher has proved his worth. 


English—-A. M. 7 years successful experi- 
ence. An outstanding teacher who will be 
valuable to your school. 


Arts and Crafts—B.A. A talented, experi- 
enced teacher wh») will show results in 
teaching and art exhibits. Highly desirable. 


Grade—Graduate accredited Normal. 4 years 
exellent experience. Extra curricula, Physi- 
cal Education. Attractive, cooperative. 








Music—A.B. Experienced, successful. Far 
above the average; an asset to school and 
community. 


Superintendent of Schools—-M.A. degree. A 
high grade, successful man of unquestioned 
professional and business ability. He can 
handle a big job well. 


The Educators Exchange 
Allied Professional Bureaus 
Marshall Field Annex Building, Chicago 


Young man with A.M. Degree from Indi- 
ana University. Wishes position as junior 
high school principal or head of social 
science department. Nine years’ experi- 
ence, including four years as head of high 
school social science department in a city 
of over 20,000. Salary $2400-3000. Special- 
ists’ Educational Bureau, 320 N. Grand at 
Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mathematics — Young lady. A.M. Degree 
from University of Illinois. Eight years’ 
experience teaching mathematics, including 
two years in a junior college. Wishes a 
senior high school or junior college posi- 
tion. Would accept $1600-2000. Specialists’ 
Educational Bureau, 320 N. Grand at Olive, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Superintendent or High School Principal— 

S., M.S. degrees, also one year of addi- 
tional graduate work, Geo. Peabody Col- 
lege; age 41; married; Protestant; excel- 
lent personal appearance; know him well; 
has held some fine positions; now em- 
ployed, but wishes a change. Will consider 
$2800 in any state. Mid-Nation Teachers 
Service, 6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Leuis, Mo. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





High School Principal with A.M. Degree 
and five years’ experience as principal of 
a high school in a city having a population 
of 60,000. Will require a salary of about 
$3000. Specialists’ Educational Bureau, 320 
N. Grand at Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


Physical Education and Athletic Instructor 
or Supervisor—B.S. Degree, University of 
Illincis. Two years’ experience. Fine per- 
sonality. Married. Salary $1800-200. Spe- 
cialists’ Educational Bureau, 320 N. Grand 
at Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


Business Manager—-Man who has been en- 
gaged in School Supply Business for past 
fifteen years would like position as pur- 
chasing agent or business manager for city 
or county board of education. Has also 
held position of County School Superin- 
tendent and High School Principal. Ex- 
cellent references. Address Dept. 37-J, 
American School Board Journal. 


History, Mathematics, Economics — Young 
man, 35. A.M. degree. Good teacher or 
principal. Clean progressive record. Highly 


recommended. Salary $2100. Thurston Teach- 
ers’ Agency, 224 South Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Mathematics, English, History, Social Sci- 
ence—Young man, 30. Good physique and 
personality. A.M. degree. Record first 
class. Salary $2100. Thurston Teachers’ 
Agency, 224 South Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Supervisor of Physical Plant—Experienced 
on construction, operation and maintenance 
of school buildings. At present employed 
in this capacity. Eighteen years of experi- 
ence as superintendent and inspector of 
buildings. Address Dept. 36-J, American 
School Board Journal. 


Superintendent—-M.A. degree from Univer- 
sit of Illinois; age 50; Methodist; made 
$3600 as Illinois superintendent in 1927; 
will consider $2500 in any state. We know 
him personelly and recommend him as ab- 
solutely O. K. Mid-Nation Teachers Serv- 
ice, 6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Aznoe’s Available School Nurses Include: 


(A) R.N., age 35, B.S. and M.A. degrees, 
experienced public health and social serv- 
ice, seeking appointment as teacher of 
Home Hygiene. (B) R.N., age 32, eleven 
years’ experience school and public health; 
wants Western location. Asks $1800. (C) 
R.N., age 34, five years’ municipal public 
health experience; prefers Southwest. Asks 
$150. No. 3064, Aznoe’s Central Registry 
for Nurses, 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 


Superintendent or High School Principal— 
B.S. degree and two years of -complete 
work from Geo. Peabody College; age 45; 
married, four children; member of Church 
of Christ; fine man, with whom we are 
well acquainted. Wants position in South 
or West; now principal in Florida. Mid- 
Nation Teachers Service, 6625 Delmar 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


College Agriculture—B.S., M.S. degrees 
from University of Missouri; age 38; mar- 
ried, two children; Methodist; wants posi- 
tion in any state at minimum of $2800. At 
present time is superintendent and teach- 
ing vocaticnal agriculture. Mid-Nation 
Teachers Service, 6625 Delmar Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Wanted—Electrical Engineers—Instructors 
in Universities — six — $2000, $2500. The 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, 25 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Wanted — Electrical Engineer — Head, De- 
partment — $6000. The Albert Teachers’ 
Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Wanted — Mechanical Engineers — Instruc- 
tors, $2000-$2400. The Albert Teachers’ 
Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 


Wanted—Auto Mechanics—$2000-2600. Vo- 
éational schools. The Albert Teachers’ 
Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Wanted—Mechanical Drawing—any engi- 
neering degree. $2400. High School. The 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, 25 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


Superintendent Wanted for fine, accredited 
school; middle-western city of 10,000; high 
school enrollment 600. A real opportunity 
for an experienced administrator. The 
Educators’ Exchange, Allied Professional 
Bureaus, Marshall Field Annex Building, 
Chicago. 


College English Professor; about thirty 
years old; Ph.D. degree; salary $2500 nine 
months; Protestant, Presbyterian  pre- 
ferred; commence September. Mid-Nation 
Teachers Service, 6625 Delmar Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Head College Commercial Department; 
young man with ree, some experience; 
Protestant; $1500 nine months; commence 
September. Mid-Nation Teachers Service, 
6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENT WANTED 





Auditorium chairs and school desks. Ad- 
dress Louis M. Werfel, 68 Halsey St., 
Newark, New Jersey. 





BACK COPIES 





1925. Address Circulation Dept., 
American School Board Journal, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 





WANTED! 





Back issues and volumes of the American 
School Board Journal previous to 1920 are 
needed. If you have either single issues or 
complete years, will you please write— 
Subscription Department, American School 
Board Journal. 





FOR SALE 





One Circle A, two-room portable school 
building. Excellent condition. Communi- 
cate with R. W. Nash, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ticonderoga, New York. 
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STEELBILT BLEACHERS 
Are PORTABLE 


Steelbilt Installation on High School Athletic Field, 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


Our bleacher seats have sturdy steel 
supports for safety and yet, they are 
PORTABLE. Outside in summer and in 
the gymnasium in winter, they are al- 
ways ready for use. 


They are very easily taken down and 
may be moved and set up again just as 
easily. 


Write us for Circular. 


UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


CORRY, PA. 





A preference for 
qood Advertising 
Artand Engraving 
is justified ~% from 
the standpoint of 
sound business 
economy as wellas 
from alove of good 


craftsmanship ~ S 
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AN 
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Popular in 
California 


Schools 


“DEXTER” 
The Aristocrat of all 
hand feed models 


An “APSCO” 
AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


A Look Inside Helps One Decide 


School Boards are made up of practical 
men and women who have to be “shown.” 
That’s why “APSCO” models are gen- 
erally selected for the Schoolroom. 


The “Inside Story is told by the wonderful 
APSCO CUTTERS that cut a clean smooth 


point without scraping or tearing the wood 


There’s an ‘““APSCO” Model to meet the requirements 
of every school — “CHICAGO,” $1— “GIANT,” $1.50 — 
“MARVEL,” $1.75—“‘STAR,” $2.50—“JUNIOR,” $3.50— 
“‘WIZARD,” $4 — “DEXTER,” $5 — “DANDY,” $6 (with 
automatic feed) and the “ROUND POINT,” $2, especial- 
ly for Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer — Catalog on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., Chicago, Ill. 


tf Reproduction from Vul-Cot Advertisement in System Magazine he 


Learn which offices in your city 
are standardized on Vul-Cot waste baskets. 
Your stationer can tell you. Note the names; 
the kinds of businesses; the kinds of man- 
agement those offices have. 

Do a little thinking about it. 


All the big companies, all the mod- 
ern offices, small and large, are standardized 
now on Vul-Cot—(except about 4%). 


Their questioning and figuring are all fin- 
ished now. When another waste basket is 
needed, instantly they get another Vul-Cot 
as a matter of course. 


How does that happen? Each busi- 
ness thought at first its own conditions were 
different. Yet each of these users found in 
the end that his own analysis and reasoning 
led him straight and sure to the same deci- 
sion that all these thousands of other users 


IV 
had reached,—and to Vul-Cot. re 
rs 
Can You, and your office, and your 
conditions be so different? All these others, 
Waste 
Receivers 
“Right 





after going into it thoroughly, are convinced 
they are getting real. savings, gains, and ad- 
vantages. 

Isn’t there a strong chance that YOU are 
missing something? 


It’s a real gain, or the big com- Way 
panies would not all be so unanimous. Every. 

If you’re missing it, why shut your eyes? 
Why not find out about it? Talk with the 
purchasing man or office manager of any 
big company. 

Or get ONE Vul-Cot. Put it next to your 


own desk. In 28 days ask yourself if it isn’t 
time every desk in your office had its own | SEB 
Vul-Cot. oe 

Vul-Cots are a product of National Vulcanized 
Fibre Company, Wilmington, Del. Every real Vul-Cot is per- 


manently name-marked. Look for it. Colors or wood effects 
to match furniture. At Stationers. 


Right waste disposal does affect business and profit; in many 
ways. Look into it. 


THINK IT THROUGH 
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HICAGO 


Dent. 
C. E. GOODELL, Presivent and General Manager 


Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents, School Officials as well as 
teachers will find the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of 
the recorcnized proficiency of this Agency 







Write for details 





THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


DO YOU NEED PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


who have the capacity and the will to promote the interests of your 
school? Communicate at once when you have vacancies. 


ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 
Marshall Field Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


MID-NATION 
TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE 


6625 DELMAR 
BOULEVARD 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


INCE 1917 we have endeavored to ren- 
der efficient service in filling grade, high 
school and college vacancies; also adminis- 
trative positions. Vacancies from any state 
appreciated. Sincerely, H. D. Yates, Mgr. 


Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 

management. Best Schools 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago and Colleges permanent cli- 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington and women on our avail- 
Established 1885 








York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 





OLLEGEGRADUATES recommended enabaaively | 


Uh ed 








i —except in vocational fields. No elementary school position. Any subject 

2 from hich school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, = 
3 and Physical Education. = 
E 9 26th year. Covers all a 
= states. Tell us your needs.J& = 
z ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 5 
3 FDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. = 
‘seen ir 


TEACHERS—The WATCHWORD of AMERICA is OPPORTUNITY 
SEEK IT THROUGH THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880—50th Year 
205 North Seventh Street P. O. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member Naticnal Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


MENTAL TES THROUGH OUR AGENCY 


We enroll only candidates who pass our standard mental test, which is carefully 
administered. There are thousands now teaching who could not meet our member- 
ship requirements. Mental test data, photographs, and confidential recommenda- 
tions furnished to employers. Grade, high school and college teachers, and school 


administrators now available. 
I-Q@ TEACHERS ASSOCIATION - + + + OMAHA, NEBR. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges— 
Every day of the year 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, INC. 


Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 
Cincinnati, O., Bowling Green, Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, vw. ©. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 





acy 


Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies 





b 
Churston Crackers’ Agency 
An Excellent List of Al Teachers. Established 1890 
224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Established 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 


Assists Teachers in Securing Positions 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS F. WAYLAND BAILEY 
: President Secretary 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 










BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, INC. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 

500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 
Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 

















THE ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D. Branch Office 
Manager Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


410 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 

















SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


412 Shops Building 37 years of successful experience 


r in teacher placement work 
Des Moines, Iowa Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 


E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency Fablished 


1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices: 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., a Pa. 
NE YOR 1836 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia Chattanooga 
Louisville Memphis 
Continuous registration in four offices 
Covers Middle Atlantic, 
NO ADVANCE FEES 


South and Middle West 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


Richmond 
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For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 

by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 

buildings through windows. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE aee WISCONSIN 





SCL Vian a (eamuel 
BLACK BOARL 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains 
satisfy the most exacting observer, 
and their correct construction as- 
sures perfect operation. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee, =. 


A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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EAGLE 


Deodorizers 
Air Sweetening Blocs, 
Crystals and Urinal 
Blockettes. 


EAGLE 


Liquid Waxes 
Especially prepared for 
use on different types of 
flooring. 


EAGLE 


Insecticides 
We manufacture a com- 
plete line of sanitary 
products including fu- 
migants, insecticides in 
dry or liquid forms. 


EAGLE 


Toilet Soaps 
Made in several grades 
to meet all require- 
ments. Finest quality, 
uniform and dependable, 
Economical in use. 


EAGLE 


Scrub Soaps 
There are many differ- 
ent types of Scrub Soaps 
in the Eagle line. Ask 


Us. 















SELECTING the right soap 
for cleaning your floors is important. 
Let our Floor Cleaning Experts help you. 
There is a scrub soap in the Eagle line that 
will preserve your costly floors, whatever 
type they may be, and clean them safely, at 
low cost, with less labor. Write us. 


EAGLE SOAP CORP. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


i TANNEWITZ 
Pe Ua aide 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Top made of heavy brass nickeled or 
enameled. 2—Rust-proof and unbreakable. 
3—Spring barrel protects glass ink container. 4—Unaffected 
by the shrinking or swelling of desk tops. 5—Locks perma- 
nently in desk. 6—Glass ink container has no lugs to chip 
or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Economical—holds just 


FIBRE 


the proper amount of ink—not enough to become thick and 
unusable. 
Write for free sample of this inkwell, known as our 
Model 1, for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
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ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. O. 
Maxwell & Co., Inc.,, S. A 

AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation. The Hermar 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


ALUMINUM WARE 

Cleveland Kange Company, The 
AMPLIFIERS 

Samson Electric Co. 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillts & Geoghegan 

AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Heywoou-Wakeftield Co. 

Kunutz Company, The Theodor 
Mahoney Chair Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 

Steel Furniture Company 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 

BAND neveuRenrs 
Conn, Ltd., 

BASEMENT ‘ WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical —pmennnnees 
Oakite Products, In 

BLACK BOARDS--MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate . Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 

Standard tSerabeend Company 
Valleyco Company, The 
Weber Costello Company 

BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp 
Minter Homes Corporation 

Universal Equipment Co 
Wayne Iron Works 

BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Titusville Iron Works Co. 

BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 

Midland Chemical Laboratories . 

BOOK CASES 

Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B 
Merriam Co., G. & LU. 
Union Library Association, The 
Winston Co.. The John C. 
BOX LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
BRONZE TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
BRUSHES 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Common Brick Mfrs. Ass'n, The 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Paddock Cork Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
BUSES 
Dodge Brothers Corp. 
CABINETS 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
CABINETS (STORAGE) (STEEL) 


Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
CABINETS (WARDROBE) (STEEL) 
Durabiit Steel Locker Co 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Anzle Steel Stool Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
Van Range Co., John 

CANVAS GOODS 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 

CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Great Northern Chair Co., The 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Stakmore Company 

Standard School Equipment Co 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
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Purchases from these firms can be made with a positive assurance of satisfaction. 


CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Mahoney Chau Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co 
Vitek Mfg. Uo. 


CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Co. 
CHARTS 
Weber Costello Company 
CLASSROOM FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
CLOCKS—P ROG RAM 
Murphy-Davis Signal Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
COMBINATION LOCKS 
Barrett Lock Co., Inec., The 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Greene Tweed Corp. 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
CONCRETE MARBLE 
Concrete Marble Company 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Weber Costello Company 
DAMPROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
Truscon Steel Company 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Celutex Company, The 
DESKS—OF FICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kowles Co., E. W. A 
DIPLOMAS 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
DISHWASHERS 
Cleveland Kange Company, The 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Midland Chemical Laboravories 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C, 
Cleveland Kange Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Van Kange Vo., John 
DOORS 
irving Hamlin 
Kichards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Koddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detruit Steel Products Company 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Bradley Company, Miiton 
Christiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
DRIERS—HAND AND FACE 
Chicago Hardware Fountry Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Clow & Sons, James Bb. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
DUPLICATORS 
Ditto, Inc. 
Safe-Guard Corp. 
Standard Mailing Machines Corp 
ELECTRIC DRIERS 
Ck)cago Hardware Foundry Co. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Clay Equipment Corp. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
FILING SYSTEMS 


Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 


(Continued on 
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FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 


FIRE INSURANCE 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies 
Home Insurance Company, The 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
FLOOR COVERING 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
Heywood -Wakefield Co. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Midland Chemical Labvuratories 
FLOORING 
Bruce Company, The E. L. 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Truscon Steel Company 
FLOORING COMPOSITION 
Bruce Company, The E. L. 
Congoleum -Nairn. Inc 
FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 
FLOOR SURFACING MACHINES 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
FLOOR TILES 
Bruce Company, The E. L. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Norton Company 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
FLOOR TREATING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Sloan Valve Company 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Vitek Manufacturing Co. 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Horn Folding Partition Co., 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Anzle Steel Stool Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Kange Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Great Northern Chair Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Remington-Kand Business Service, Inc 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
Sjostrom Co., John E, 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
FURNITURE BRACES 
Wittliff Furniture Brace Co. 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GAS—NATURAL 
Skelly Oil Company 
GLASS 
Libbey-Owens Giass Co. 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
GRAND STANDS 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co 
GYMNASIUM LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
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Keller Ink Co., Robert 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


KEY CONTROL SYSTEM 
Thayer Tel-Kee Corporation 
KEYLESS LOCKS 
Barrett Lock Co., Inc., The 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Greene Tweed Corporation 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
er 9 eg 25 Co., Leonard 
neldon & Com: any, E. H. 
LADDERS — 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Company 
LAWN MOWERS 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
Jacobsen Manufacturing Company 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Demco Library Supplies 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Sjostrom Co., John E. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Demco Library Supplies 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Belson Mfg. Company 
Demco Library Supplies 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
fan ro al Electric Co., Inc. 
Olophane Company, Inc. 
LINOLEUMS re 
Congoleum-Natrn, Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
LOCKE RS—STEEL 
All-Steel-Equip Co. 
berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. 
LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Dick Co., A. B. 
MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
National Theatre Supply Co 
PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Lucas Company, Inc., John 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Sonneborn Sous, L 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Uo. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PAINT—TECHNICAL 
Truscon Steel Company 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
PASTE 


Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

American Crayon Company 

Arabol Mfg. Company 

Keller Ink Co., Robert 
PENCILS 

American Crayon Company 
PIANOS 

Kimball Company. W W 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Fquipment Co. 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 

Anchor Post Fence Company 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Clay Equipment Corp. 
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EIGHT Leading Vocational Texts 








A nationally accepted course 


Mechanical Drawing 
First Year — Second Year 


By ERMELING, FIsCHER, AND GREENE 


A course in mechanical drawing designed to develop 
the technical skill of the student and to train him to 
visualize and reproduce simple objects by drawing. Most 
unique applications and illustrations in the way of prac- 
tical work and current trade practice are included. 


Price, First Year—45 cents. Second Year—60 cents. 


A textbook for the driver 


Automotive Essentials 
By Ray F. Kuns 


Outlines a carefully graded driver’s course for high- 
P school students that will train them to select, use, and 
repair automobiles intelligently. The initial chapter deals 
with the car as a unit, describing the chassis, frame, front 
axle, steering gear, etc. Succeeding chapters break these 
units into their component parts, until each essential part 
has been illustrated and discussed. 


Price, $1.92. 


For the metal worker 


Elementary Wrought Iron 
By J. W. BoLLINGER 


G A fundamental text in metal working for junior high 
schools and high schools. It takes up in detail all the com- 
monly used operations and applies them in a series of 
human-interest projects which range from the very sim- 
plest to rather artistic furniture for the home. Projects 
include tools, candlesticks, fireplace accessories, tables, 
lighting fixtures, etc. 


Price, $1.32. 


A variety of modern projects 


More Problems in Woodwork 


By Epwarp F. Worst 


An interesting collection of simple, well designed articles 
for home use, including toys, bird houses, flower boxes, 
radio cabinets, home and school shop utilities, etc. A com- 
plete working drawing, a bill of material, a photographic 
illustration of the finished article, and suggestions for 
construction and finishing accompany each problem. The 
author is a master craftsman and experienced teacher. 


Price, $3.00. 





A complete basic text 


Principles of Woodworking 


By HERMAN HyjorTH 


Hand and machine tools, processes, materials, and 
projects are thoroughly and simply described in this book. 
Introduces modern methods and equipment and includes 
much related material that is interesting and helpful. A 
number of excellent projects suggest an application of the 
principles. 


Price, $1.76. 


The A B C’s of printing 


Printshop Practice 
By Ratru A. Loomis 


An elementary text that gives students a thorough 
understanding of the essentials of printing. Describes 
printers’ case and type, setting up straight matter and 
display matter, type distribution, and all the other funda- 
mental processes of printing. Meets the limitations of the 
printing equipment of the school shop, and is ever mindful 
of the student’s inexperience. 


Price, $1.20. 





For the electrician 


Essentials of Applied Electricity 


By E. W. Jones 


An accurate and carefully prepared textbook written 
for students in the eighth grade and in junior and senior 
high schools. It supplies a sound foundation in the ele- 
mentary laws of electricity and their practical application. 
Each chapter contains review questions and experiments 
which correlate theory and laboratory work. An appendix 
covering shop equipment and materials is also included. 


Price, $1.36. 


Practical vocational guidance 


My Vocational Guidebook 


By Rospert H. Ropcers anp Harry S. BELMAN 


A simple workbook for boys and girls to outline the 
training and aptitudes necessary for a chosen occupation, 
that they may discover their own qualifications and the 
possibilities of success in that occupation. Requires the 
student to know himself, to read books about the trade or 
profession he likes, and to interview people who have suc- 
ceeded in it. 


Price, 20 cents. 


Consider these splendid titles in making your spring adoptions. 
We shall gladly send you any or all of these texts on ten days’ 


approval. Write Dept. A.S.B.J.5. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
342 Madison Ave. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
66 E. South Water St. 





Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Bradley Wash Fountain Co. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Copper & Brass Research Association 
Crane Company 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Sloan Valve Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 


POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
POLISHING AND WAXING EQUIP. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 


PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Minter Homes Corporation 
Wayne Iron Works 


PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Co. 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 
Minter Homes Corporation 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 


PROJECTION MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

Western Electric Co. 
PUMPS—Vacuum, Condensation, 
Centrifugal, Sump 

Nash Engineering Co 
RACKS, GYM. BASKET (STEEL) 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

RADIOS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America 

RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 





ADVERTISERS’ 


The firms listed below 
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REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Western Electric Co. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 


SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 


SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
National Sanding Machine Co., The 


SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


SCIENTIFIC i, ar eh 
Rowles Co., E. W. 
Standard Electric Sins Company 


SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 


SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Nash Engineering Co. 


SEWING MACHINES 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

SHADE ADJUSTERS 
Eveleth Mfe. Co. 

SHOE LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SIGNS 
Hull Sign Company 
SLATED CLOTH . 
Beckley-Cariy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
SOUND PICTURES 
Electrical Research Products, Inc 
SOUND SYSTEMS 
Radio Receptor Company, Inc. 
SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 





STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 
STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm 
Belson Mfg. Co. 
Jackson Corp., A. P. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Standard Decorating Co. 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Weiss & Sons, I. 
STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Sanymetal Products Compant 
STATIONERY CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


STORAGE CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


STEEL LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Co. 
Berger Manufacturing Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Co. 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
North Western Steel Products Co. 


STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Stee] Company 


STOOLS—STEEL ADJUSTABLE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Vitek Mfg. Co. 
TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Mutschler Bros. Company 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
TABLETS—BRONZE 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
TALKING MACHINES 
Radio- Victor Corporation 
TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Association of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 
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American Book Company. aaa 
American Crayon Compan? ocean 
Amer. Floor Surfacing Machine Co..144 
American Portable House Co....... 171 
American Seating Company......... 21 
Ancfor Post Fence Company... ...146 
Angle Steel Stool Company......... 31 
Arabol Mfz. Company..... sa eee Se 
Asbestus buildings C ompany. betes 372 
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Austral Window Company....4th cover 
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Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co..... 177 
Badger Wire & Iron Works......... 179 
Barrett Lock Company, Inc., The...171 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co........ 162 
Ray West Paper Co.........cccreee 10 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm......... 174 
Belson Manufacturing Co.........-- 154 
Berger Mfg. Company............-- 135 
Biefeld & Company, Otto........... 174 
Binney & Smith Company........-- 163 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The........ 150 
Bradley Wash Fountain Co......... 124 
Brown Company, The 183 
truce Company, E. L........ 
Bruce Publishing Co......... 
Buckeye Blower Co.... 9 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co...... 107 
Celotex Company, The...... bata 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co.....170 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co.....123 
Christiansen, C.........++.->- oa 
Churchill Manufacturing Company 170 
Circle A Products Corp....¢ 35, 84 & 121 
Clarin Manufacturing Co........... 33 
Classited Wants .......ccceescoees 176 
Clay Equipment Corp......... ooobee 
Cleveland Range Company, The..... 172 
Clow & Sons, James B asc ‘oe LE 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company. os 
Columbia Mills, Inc......... y 97 
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Demco Library Supplies............ 168 
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DeVilbiss Company, The........... 146 
Dodge Brothers Corporation........ 73 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F..... 173 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O....... 35 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co......... 33 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The...... 101 
Dunham Company, C. A............144 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I...167 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co........... 109 
Eagle Soap Corporation...........+- 179 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc......159 
Electrical Research Products, Inc... 79 
Te FR Pr ir 175 
Eveleth Mfg. Company...........+- 173 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies ...... aa .185 
Finnell System, Inc..........% ‘3rd cover 
General Electric Company.......... 115 


Gillis & Geoghegan...........-006- 153 





Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co...........105 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc.. 
Great Northern Chair Co., The. 
Greene Tweed Corp........ ea 
Gregg Publishing Company 








a Peer ‘ 
oo eR eee eee Ay 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart... 
Heywood-Wakefield Co........... 5 
Hild Floor Machine Co............ 98 
Hill-Standard Company............ 22 
Hillyard Chemical Company........114 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co...... 134 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co...... 91 
Holmes Projector Company......... 169 
Holophane Company, Inc........... 95 
Home Insurance Company, The..... 99 
Horn Folding Partition Co......... 34 
Hull Sign Company................ 172 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co....... 136 
Imperial Desk Company............ 18 
Iroquois Publishing Co............. 166 
Sateen Caep., A. Bao crccccssescess 179 
Jacobsen Manufacturing Company. .146 
Johns-Manville Corp...........0+006 
Johnson Service Company 
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Kewaunee Mfg. Company. . 
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Kimball Company, W. W........... 132 
K-M Supply Company.......c.ccceee 104 
Bnet Apparatus Co., le. EB... 00 160 
Libbey-Owens Glass Company....... 74 
Lippincott Company, J. B.......... 164 
SE CO 65.6.0-06 0 <0.66 68655558 171 
Lucas Company, Inc., John......... 119 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc.......... 22 
Maple City Stamping Company..... 24 
Matthews Gas Machine Co......... 172 
Medart Mfg. Company, Fred....... 125 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 2 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B..174 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co...... 147 
Minter Homes Corporation.......... 175 
Mitchell Mfg. Company............ 120 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc...... $2 
Murphy-Davis Signal Co...... cceen ae 
Mutschler Bros. Company.......... 18 
Narragansett Machine Co........... 120 
Nash Engineering Co...........+.0+ 36 
National Crayon Company.......... 30 
National Sanding Machine Co., The.170 
National School Equipment Co...... 27 
National Theatre Supply Co........154 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 177 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 1 
Nelson Corp., The Herman...... Insert 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co....... 179 
North Electric Mfg. Co., The....... 78 
North Western Steel Products Co...127 
FOOTE COORG 5. vbc cc ccciceec asda 80 
Novelty Scenic Studios............. 175 
Pepto GB CO., Bs. Gecicvsivesiwnss 161 
Oakite Products, Inc...........s00- 106 
Paddock Cork Company............ 32 
Page Fence Association.......... Insert 
Park, Winton & True Co........... 153 
Peabody Seating Co., The.......... 24 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co........ 139 
Peterson & Co., Leonard........... 126 


Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert.......128 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co....137 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co....102 & 103 


Potter Manufacturing Corp......... 173 
Premice Bugraving Co. 2.2... .6cccces 177 
Professional School Service 

EEE seusee6asecdusesatsenne 174 
Progressive School Equipment Mfg. 

ee rr 96 & 155 
Radio Receptor Company, Inc...... 169 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis........ 34 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co........... 133 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co....... 77 
Royal Metal Mfg Company..... 25 & 29 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co.........00- 10 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert........ 174 
PO NUE ROE oc 6 ise eccsvnsias 162 
ae le Serer r Tree 85 
Sanford Manufacturing Company...156 
Sani Products Company............ 131 
Sanymetal Products Company...... 12 
School Architects Directory..... 14 &15 
SCNGGL WUPSTS. GUIS... oo scccscscsss 176 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 22 
Sheldon & Company, E. H......... 129 
Singer Sewing Machine Co......... 19 
Sjostrom Company, John E......... 130 
Skelly Oil Company.......... 110 & 111 
Sloan Valve Company.............. 11 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Ine L C.165 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co...... reer, 
BOMMONOTH BOWS, Toc sccscsvsccesces 151 
Spencer Lens Company............. 169 
Spencer Turbine Company.......... 4 
Squires Inkwell Company...... ise 
Standard Blackboard Co......... .179 
Standard Electric Time Co., The... 38 
Standard Mailino9 Machines Co..... 32 


Standard Manufacturing Co., The... 26 
Standard School Equipment Co..... 28 


Boast FUMMMS CO. cc cccccccscccces 23 
Steffens-Amberg Company ......... 16 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The....... 171 
Sturtevant Company, B. F......... 141 
Tannewits Wores, THE. «2.20. 0ccc0 179 
Taylor Company, Halsey W......... 138 
WORCNOE AMORCIE ccc ciscccdcvcceece 178 
Thayer Tel-Kee Corporation........ 108 
Tin Beenie WAS. .cccccciscoses 172 
Titusville Iron Works Co., The..... 145 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 
CA NCA CREE ISH oO Od Cb COCR ES 168 
Truscon Steel Company..........¢. 120 
TW CRP BRM Ciicccccccccceces 154 
Underwood Typewriter Company. ...157 
Union Library Association, The....162 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co...... 188 
U. &. Inkwell Company.......ccoss 28 
Universal Equipment Co............ 177 
Universal Scenic Studio, Inc....... 34 
Valleyco Company, The........se0. 30 
Var. MaMge CO., FON osc cs vcccuccs 128 
Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc...... 20 
Vogel Company, Joseph A....2nd cover 
Vonnegut Hardware Co............. 6 
WOE, HE SONA 6 6:5.0.0.5 600.500 es rcens 13 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc............ 81 
WEP SIO WER. cccccsctcccccces 170 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry........ 140 
Wetes & Bons, Ta .cccsccscscccccces 172 
Western Electric Company.......... 9 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co...128 
Williams Pivot Sash Co., The...... 92 
Wilson Corp., Ja8. G..c.ccccccccces 8 
Wittliff Furniture Brace Co......... 30 
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TEACHERS’ CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
TECHNICAL PAINTS 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Graybar Electric Co.. Inc. 

North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
TOOL CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., L C 
Underwood Typewriter Company 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

VACUUM PUMPS 
Dunham Company, C. A. 

Nash Engineering Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 
Sloan Valve Company 
VENETIAN BLINDS 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 

VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
WALL FINISHES 
Lucas Company, Inc., John 
WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 
K-M Supply Company 
Park, Winton & True Co, 
Progressive School Equipment Mfg. 
Co., The 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WARDROBE CABINETS—STEEL 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
North Western Steel Products Company 


WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 


WATER CLOSETS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 


WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 


WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 


WATERPROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Steel Company 


WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Ine. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Logan Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 


WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., 8S. A. 


WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Logan Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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ORS with the strict observance of sanitary conditions in your 


school washrooms and classrooms can good student health 

be maintained. The installation of NIBROC Towels in your 

schools will protect the health standards of your community. @[ Un- 

like a cloth towel that is used repeatedly, NIBROCS are served 

fresh and clean, wsed once and quickly disposed of. NIBROCS excel 

in strength, purity, and absorption. They are emollient and free 

from lint. Economical too—a single 10” x 15” sheet will dry the 

wettest pair of hands ¢horoughly. No need of doubling NIBROCS 

I Ie to prevent disintegration. @[ You have a choice of golden brown or 

(Se y a f) Y) A pure white NIBROCS, of equal quality. Send for generous free sup- 
" gee re CN ply of NIBROCS today, at our expense. Compare and test them 


| RIZE AN AVAY witt with other makes. NIBROCS will convince you on merit alone. 
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For the Bell Ringer 

The scholar Muretus, who died in 1584. was 
one of those who have given the university profes- 
sor a reputation for caustic wit. 

One day a student brought into Muretus’ lecture 
room a small sheep bell, which he concealed under 
his coat, and rang at unexpected intervals. For a 
time Muretus seemed not to notice the prank, then 
he said dryly: “Every big herd of sheep must have 
a bellwether. I see ours is making itself heard.” 

And the ringing was not heard again. 


No Better 

State Superintendent John Callahan of Wisconsin 
occasionally uses an old story to drive home a 
point. In cautioning teachers in a large new high 
school against the mistake of expecting efficiency 
because of the size of a school, and the beauty 
and completeness of the plant, he told this story: 
Sallie, the colored cook, came to her mistress one 
day with a magazine containing a rather fine 
picture of Queen Elizabeth. 

“Who dat lady?” she inquired. 

“Why, that’s Queen Elizabeth, Sallie.” 
seemed nonplussed. Then she said dryly: 

“Sho, she am a homely woman. My lan, Miss 
Jones, she ain’t no better looking than you is.” 


Sallie 


And He Was 

The old professor was incensed when the young 
freshman dared question a point in his lecture. 
“Young man,” he said severely, “when I was your 
age I considered myself too childish to dispute my 
elders.” 

“T’ll say you're well preserved, sir,’ answered 
the freshman. 


SCHOOL HOWLERS 
Collected by H. Ainsworth 

A vacuum is an empty space where the Pope 
lives. 

A vacuum is a dust remover. 

To germinate is to become a naturalized German. 

The process of turning steam into water again 
is called conversation. 

A circle is a round line with no kinks in it, joined 
up so as not to show where it began. 

To remove air from a flask, fill the flask with 
water, tip the water out and put the cork in quick. 

The “law of gravitation” demands that the grass 
in every town churchyard shall be cut once every 
year. 

Gravitation is a limit of ten miles per hour. 

Gravity tells us why an apple does not go 
to heaven. 

Parallel lines are lines which if produced to 
eternity will then meet. 

Chlorine gas is very injurious to the human 
body, and the following experiments should, there- 
fore, only be performed on the teacher (by?). 

Ice—Water that went to sleep in the cold. 

Polygon—a man with several wives. 

A surface is the very top you cannot see. 

Diameters of tubers are measured by a pair of 
caterpillars (calipers?). 

When a graph of Y equals X? is plotted, what 
is the resultant curve? — An eclipse. 

The weight of one square centimeter is put 
upon it. 

How would you make soft water hard? 
it. 

A period is a dot at the end of a sentence. Period 
costumes are dresses all covered with dots. 

Explain the word “buttress’— A Woman who 
makes butter, a female butcher. 

Examinations may be written or “vice versa.” 

Masculine — man, feminine — woman, neuter — 
corpse. 

An iambic pentameter is a five-sided figure with 
equal sides. 

A phlegmatic person is one who has chronic 
bronchitis. 

The plural of ox is oxygen. 





Freeze 
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Why Teachers Need a Three Months’ Vacation 
(Letter received by a teacher) 
“Dear Miss ———: 

My Homer says you don’t like him and that you 
ask him all the hard questions. That ain’t right. 
You should tell Homer about geogaffy, history and 
spellin, not ask him hard questions, because you 
don't like him. Homer is like his paw, terrible onery. 
If you want him to mind, make out you like him 
and don’t ask such hard questions. He is only 
a boy. 

Mrs. J. G. ————_” 
Dad’s Vacation 

It was the first day of school and the teacher was 
asking the names of the children, those of their 
fathers, and the business of each one. Small Lucy 
gave her name and that of her father, but hesitated 
and became silent when it came to his business. 
Urged by the teacher she blushingly said: 

“He is Aunt Jane that does the woman’s page and 
the Beauty Column in the Daily News.” 

Very Likely True 

Teacher: “Tell me what causes the heat in this 
room?” 

Student: “The stupidity in the atmosphere.” 

Who Then 

Prof: “Do you think this class is a joke, young 
manr” 

Stud: “No, Sir. I’m not laughing at the class.” 

Unavailing 

Teacher: “Johnny, if there are fifteen hooks in 
a closet and your father puts up five more, how 
many will he have?” 

Johnny: “One.” 

Teacher: “Johnny, you know that isn’t right.” 

Johnny: “That’s what Pop tells Ma, but it don’t 
do him any good.” 


A Constant Drain 


“How many years did your son spend in college?” 


“Every one.” — Wisconsin Octopus. 


LOW PRICES Sos 
AND 


EARLY 
DELIVERY 


NO PLACE FOR THE 
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TO A GRADUATE 


They call this commencement 
Fitly so, 
’Tis the beginning, not the end, 
Now you must grow. 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
So spoke the sage. 

To men and women, God’s choicest gift 
Is age. 


Age lifts the mists from years, 
Shows our true worth; 

Never fear, time assigns us all 
Our place on earth. 


Walk humbly but look upward, 
“See thou character.” 
True now as then, 
Be not afraid, the crying need is men. 
—Clarence P. Milligan, 
in Chicago Tribune. 


Practice Made Perfect 


‘A little girl, when asked by her teacher to distin- 
guish between the human and the animal families, 
replied: 

“A brute is an imperfect beast; man is a perfect 
beast.” 
Right, Again 


The teacher had been reading to the class about 
forests. 

“And now, boys,”’-she: asked. “which one of you 
can tell me the pine that has the longest and sharp- 
est needles?” 

Up went a hand in the front row. 

“Well, Tommy?” 

“The porcupine!’*— Country Gentleman. 


WISE MAN TO HESITATE 
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Benjamin Franklin, 
founder of mutual in- 
surance, invented this 
early fire prevention 
device —a covered pan 
for carrying live coals 





Keeping Ahead of Fires 


ee property owner has an interest in every 
fire, because it affects the rates he has to 


pay for fire insurance. 


Mutual Fire Insurance companies have long 


recognized the fact that the direct, effective way 


to reduce fire insurance cost is 
to reduce fire losses. Also that the 
way to reduce fire loss is to keep 
ahead of fires— prevent them. 
Mutual inspection and engi- 
neering service have cut fire 
losses, and a tremendous saving 
has been passed on to mutual 


fire policyholders. 


FEDERATION 0) 
INSURANCE 


Policyholders are the actual owners of a 


mutual fire insurance corporation. There are 


no stockholders. Conservation and saving in 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 


Of the remaining companies — 


9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars —have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 


MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANIES 







a 


the interest of policyholders, is the sole con- 


cern of mutual management — the authentic 


measure of its ability. 

Every property owner will 
find interest in a booklet which 
outlines the principles and op- 
eration of mutual fire insur- 
ance. Send for it today. Address 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Room 
2202-C, 180 North Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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In this column will be found from month to month 
brief mentions of new products which are of espe- 
cial interest and value to school authorities and 
which have a distinctly school application. An- 
nouncements of new catalogs and other literature 
of value to school authorities and notes of impor- 
tant business changes are published. The BUYERS’ 
NEWS column is conducted as an important service 
to school authorities. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
Harrington Group Vision Tester. A new scientific 
method of group testing the vision of children has 


been perfected by Dr. F. E. Harrington of Minnea- 
polis. The device is now marketed for school use by 





HARRINGTON GROUP VISION TESTER 


the Spencer Lens Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. Fifteen 
children may be tested at one time, and special means 
are provided for testing small children who cannot 
read, children who are just learning to read, and chil- 
dren who are advanced in the higher grades. Complete 
literature on this timesaving instrument is available. 


New Kewanee Type R Steel Boiler. The Kewanee 
Boiler Corporation, of Kewanee, IIl., has just issued 
an interesting booklet, describing and illustrating its 
Type R steel boiler. This boiler has many striking 
advantages over previous designs. It is fabricated from 
steel, with electric-weld seams and a cast-iron base, 
and complies with all the requirements for economy 
and dependability in steam generation and water heat- 
ing. It is especially adapted for ‘the small school and 
will burn every kind of fuel, including liquid fuel oils, 
and natural or commercial gas. The Kewanee Company 
offers to furnish working drawings and specifications 
for installing the Type R boiler to architects and 
school authorities. 


Announce New Asbestos Wall Tile. The Johns- 
Manville Corporation, of 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City, has announced the marketing of a new asbestos 
wall tile. The product, which has been produced after 
more than two years of research, is formed of asbestos 
fibers and Portland cement, united under great pres- 
sure into large sheets, and is grooved to give the effect 
of individual units. The tile is durable, waterproof, 
and fireproof, and comes in a wide range of attractive 
color combinations produced with lacquer materials. 

A feature of the tile is its economy and ease of appli- 
cation. It may be cut with a saw and erected without 
cement. Brass strips lacquered to match the tile, lock 
into the brass clips, effectively concealing the joints. 


New Floor Surfacing Machine. The American Floor 
Surfacing Machine Co., of Toledo, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of floor surfacing and polishing machines for 
the past 25 years, has just announced a new portable 
belt sander under the name of American Sanderplane. 

The American Sanderplane should serve a_ useful 
purpose in school maintenance departments, since it 
offers a practical medium for the refinishing of desks, 
chairs, and table tops. It answers the purpose for a 
light-weight, portable sander in the manual-training 
department. The new sander is useful for refinishing 
surfaces which are new, spotted, marred, scratched, or 
stained. It produces a smooth finish easily and quickly, 
with the least amount of effort and operating cost. 


Announce Bell-Howell Sound Movie. The Bell & 
Howell Company, of Chicago, has announced the mar- 
keting of its new Project-O-Phone, or portable sound 
movie, consisting of three small units, which can be 
easily carried from place to place. A standard 16-in. 
phonograph record of the 33 1/3 r.p.m. type is used, 
with perfect synchronization for projected pictures. 
The film is standard 16 m.m. The projector, player 
unit, and speaker are contained in a separate case, and 
can be quickly set up and easily operated. The unit 
may be operated on a 60-cycle alternating current, 
but a small portable converter is furnished in school 
districts where only direct current is available. 
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New Scrubbing Equipment. The Finnell System, 
Inc., of Elkhart, Ind., has announced the marketing of 
a new electric vacuum mopper for the cleaning of 
school floors. The mopping machine which follows the 
scrubber, removes all dirty emulsion from the floor, 
rinses the floor with clean water, and then removes it 
from the surface. The machine constitutes a labor- 
saving device, as it makes floor cleaning a profit instead 
of an expense. 

The Finnell Company has perfected an improved 
line of Finnell floor-scrubbing and polishing equipment, 
which comprises several machines entirely different from 
from any of those previously marketed. Among these 
are a machine with a 15-in. diameter brush ring, an 
18-in. diameter machine, with extra weight and stand- 
ard equipment, and a double-disk machine, with a 
brush spread of 21 in. 


New Trans-Lux “Little Wonder” Picture Projec- 
tor. The Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corpora- 
tion, 247 Park Ave., New York City, has announced 
its latest product, the Trans-Lux “Little Wonder” pic- 
ture projector, which is built along the lines of the 
DeLuxe Model A air-cooled opaque projector. The 
projector is a portable combination air-cooled-opaque 
and stereopticon unit. It does not burn the material 
or the hands while inserting material, is easily carried, 
light in weight, and needs no adjusting of the lamps. 
The projector may be obtained at the low price 
of $160. 


Announce New DeVry Industrial Cine-Tone for 
School Use. The DeVry Corporation, of Chicago, Ill, 
has just announced a new 16 mm. Cine-tone talking- 
machine equipment, which is a portable film projector, 
with sound equipment, for school use. 

The Cine-tone is a combined unit, comprising a 16 
mm. projector and a 16 in. 33 1/3 r.p.m. phonograph- 
record turntable. The equipment insures absolute con- 
trol of the volume of sound to meet all requirements. 
The optical system is powerful enough to afford bril- 
liant illumination over an 8 ft. screen. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official, who will address the manufac- 
turers at 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


New Map-o-Graphs for Desk Outline Maps.The 
Weber Costello Company, of Chicago Heights, IIl., has 
placed on the market a new map-o-graph, which is 
an apparatus for producing desk outline maps. The 
new apparatus makes possible clear-cut presentations, 
minimizes the use of blackboards, can be used as refer- 
ence material, and may be easily corrected. The maps 
may be rolled into a notebook, and no stencils or 
tracing apparatus are needed. The new apparatus does 
not soil the hands. It increases the efficiency and in- 
terest in the teaching of geography. 

Complete information and prices 
by any school official. 


may be obtained 


New Smith Sight-Saving Typewriter. The first L. 
C. Smith typewriter for sight-saving classes was dem- 
onstrated at the last meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, held on February 28, at Atlantic City. 
The typewriter which is a Model No. 27, with Bulletin 
Caslon upper and lower case, is designed for easy read- 
ing and for the conservation of vision. The machine is 
marketed by the School Department, L. C. Smith 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

New Eastman Films. The Eastman ‘Teaching 
Films, Inc., of Rochester, N. Y., has annouced two 
new films, entitled “Pig Iron to Steel,’ and “Iron Ore 
to Pig Iron.” The films are part of a large and grow- 
ing series of classroom films prepared especially for 
school use, in the teaching of geography and industrial 
economics. 


Vogel Closet on Endurance Test. The Joseph A. 
Vogel Company, of Wilmington, Del., has since July, 
1929, conducted an endurance test of the No. 10 seat- 
action closet. Each week the test has been interrupted 
long enough to make an inspection of the parts to de- 
tect any signs of wear. To date, the closet has flushed 
more than 105,000 times, and it has not been necessary 
to replace even a washer. The test will be continued 
until some part shows signs of wearing out. 


New RCA Portable Photophone Apparatus. The 
RCA Photophone, Inc., of New York City, has an- 
nounced the marketing of a new portable photophone 
apparatus for use in the reproduction of talking mo- 
tion pictures. The apparatus includes a complete sound 
projector, ready to plug into the electric-light socket 
and to be wheeled from room to room as desired. It 
is useful for the specialized fields of education and is 
capable of bringing to education entirely new methods 
of scientific and laboratory demonstration which have 
previously been offered only in the leading educational 
institutions. 


NEW TRADE CATALOGS 
Wilson Partition Catalog. The J. G. Wilson Cor- 
poration, of New York City, has just issued its new 
Catalog No. 38, describing and illustrating an exten- 


sive line of sectionfold partitions for school use. The 
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book lists folding partitions for gymnasiums, com- 
bined auditorium and gymnasium purposes, practical 
assembly-hall purposes in small schools, and for all 
uses where there is need for temporary additional 
space. The booklet includes working drawings, speci- 
fications, and general data and will be sent to any 
school official or architect. 


Planning School Restaurants. A valuable book 
providing technical information on the economical 
planning of school lunchrooms has just been issued 
by the John Van Range Company, of Cincinnati. A 
wealth of information on planning kitchens, lighting, 
finishing interiors, and selecting equipment is included 
in the book, which will be sent to any school official, 
or architect, upon request. 


Suggestive Booklet on Fire Insurance. The Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, Chicago, 
Ill., has issued an interesting booklet on fire insurance, 
containing a discussion 





_—— 

ere a of the various forms of 

<: insurance. The material 

IR avoids technical terms 

mvt UN ne CE and is written in a 

INS form to be readily un- 

na assoctenn wesetestet, derstood by the lay- 
ae man. 

The booklet should 

prove of some value to 

8) school officials who are 

interested in the sub- 

ject of fire insurance. 

a A copy of the booklet 

reese compants® may be obtained by 


addressing the Ameri- 
» can Mutual Alliance, 
— ~ 180 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 





New Seating Catalog. The New Jersey Seating 
Company, Trenton, N. J., has issued its new Catalog 
No. 20, illustrating and describing a variety of station- 
ary and adjustable school seating. The catalog lists 
various types of adjustable desks and chairs, stationary 
desks, pedestal tablet-arm chairs, assembly chairs, com- 
mercial desks, typewriter desks, posture back chairs, 
portable assembly room furniture, teachers’ desks, stu- 
dents’ tables, office chairs, and tablet-arm chairs. 


Floor Maintenance for Schools. Modern Floors 
and Their Maintenince is the title of a new pamphlet 
issued by the Hillyard Chemical Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., as a practical reference help for architects and 
school officials who face the problem of proper main- 
tenance for school floors. 

The booklet offers practical information on proper 
maintenance for floors, and discusses in particular the 
Hillyard system of maintenance, for keramic tile floors, 
marble, terrazzo, linoleum and cork composition floors, 
rubber tile, tile-tex, and wood floors. The booklet also 
takes up the sanitation in classroom floors and the use 
of the Hillyard products, such as Premier wood filler, 
trackless floor dressing, shine-all, and gymnasium fin- 
ish. The booklet is especially noteworthy because of 
the completeness of the material and the beauty of 
the illustrations. 


New Spray Painting Catalog. At this season of the 
year when school boards are preparing for the summer 
repainting campaign, the new DeVilbiss catalog of 
spray-painting apparatus will be especially acceptable. 
The catalog, which will be sent to anyone who writes 
the DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio, represents the 
DeVilbiss painting outfits, which range from a simple 
portable type costing less than $40, to complete two- 
and three-men heavy-duty outfits costing $750. 


Austral Window Hardware. The Austral Window 
Company, in its latest catalog, No. 28, offers sugges- 
tions and specifications for the installation of Austral 
windows in both wood and steel construction. The 
booklet has been prepared for the use of architects 
and school officials, who are confronted with the 
problem of providing adequate window ventilation, 
without sacrificing the health of the pupils, or increas- 
ing the initial cost of the building, or the cost of 
maintenance. 


RECENT BUSINESS CHANGES 


Mr. Loew Becomes Vice-President of Truscon 
Company. Mr. Oscar W. Loew, who was recently 
elected as vice president of the Truscon Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, had been director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion in the firm for the past 
six years. 


Bradley Announces Representatives. The Bradley 
Washfountain Company of Milwaukee has announced 
the following new representatives: Mr. M. R. C. Grant, 
Montana; Mr. R. J. Shank, Iowa and Nebraska, with 
offices at Omaha and Des Moines; Mr. R. W. Andrews, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. F. J. Ludwick, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; Rocky Mountain Architects’ and Builders’ Service, 
Denver, Colo. 
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"The above is a photo of The “Old Faithful” exhi 

N. E. A. Association Convention, held at Atlantic City, aeuneing’ 

"Tuned Palette” for all “Old Faithful” art mediums - “Crayonex”, 

Ctayograph”, “Pastello”, “Ambrite” Colored Chalk Crayons 
Prang” Tempera, and “Prang” Water Colors made by The American 


Crayon Company. This display with its welcome message to educa- 
tors aroused great interest. 


‘OLD FAIL FULRELATED-PALETTE: SIMP 
hOB VWVORK AND ASSUBES ACCURA 


THE AMERIE€AN (*) GRAYON COMPANY 


















HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES S& J 836-936 HAYES AVE..SANDUSKY: OHIO 


“Old Faithful” 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 130 WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO: 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS: SANTA FE BUILDING 
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At the Washington Junior High School, Port Huron, Mich., interiors 
are painted with Barreled Sunlight for good looks, lasting cleanliness. 
Architect: George L. Harvey, Port Huron. 





Barreled Sunlight helps to keep it well lighted, 


and insures lasting cleanliness as well + + - 


IDE window frames, narrow steel sash, able, Barreled Sunlight washes like tile without 
plenty of panes . . . Classrooms at the wearing away. Initial cost is reasonable; main- 


Washington Junior High School are flooded with tenance costs are decidedly low. 


daylight. 


Unpleasant glare has been avoided, a soft agree- a 
able working light has been assured, by painting at a lasting tints to match any desired 


interiors with lustrous satin-smooth 
Barreled Sunlight. 


Not only distinctively good look- 
ing, but decidedly practical. Barreled 
Sunlight’s satin-smooth, lustrous sur- 
face stubbornly resists yellowing. 
Stays clean for a surprisingly long 
time. An occasional washing removes 
allsuperficial dust and smudges. When 
a thorough cleaning becomes desir- 


Barreled 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sunlight 


Barreled Sunlight blends readily with any good 
mm oil color, producing beautifully clear, 









§ scheme of decoration. 


For more complete information... 
for a sample panel . . . please mail 
the coupon. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
44 E Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
Branches or distributors in all prin- 
cipal cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. 
P. Fuller & Co.) 
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U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
44 E Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me your descriptive booklet, and a panel 


painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in the 
finish checked here: 








Easy to Tint Gloss 0 Semi-Gloss 0 Flat O 
Barreled Sunlight is 
readily tinted any de- Name 
sired shade with ordi- 
nary colors in oil.Quan- Street 
tities of 5 gallons or 


over are tinted to order City 
at the factory without 
extra charge. 
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This FINNELL is 
built for your home. 
A wonderful labor- 
saver. Light, com 
pact, sturdy. Price 
and terms of pur- 
chase upon applica 
tion, 


s the twl 


BUDDING leaves and sprouting plants tell 
more surely than the calendar that spring 
is here. Many a seedling is just starting 
its growth. For the boys and girls in the 
classrooms, it is the springtime of life. 
Budding tendencies determine, to a large 
extent, the slant of the whole future career. 


Children can learn in school something 
more than mathematics or languages. They 
are affected deeply by surroundings. Clean, 
orderly classrooms, spick-and-span. corri- 
dors, can help shape in the child, an ap- 
proving attitude towards cleanliness, and 
sanitation. The pupil's imitative tenden- 
cies will be shown in increasing care of 
their own persons, in clean hands and 
faces, and greater observance of the nice- 
ties of dress. 


The Schools Should Set the Standard 


The principal purpose of the FINNELL 
SYSTEM of Scrubbing and Polishing, of 
course, is to clean floors. But this second- 
ary result, the indirect influence on char- 
acter, is one of its important values for 
school boards to consider. 


Clean floors stay clean when the FIN- 





NELL SYSTEM is used regularly. Hand 
methods, with their increasing expendi- 
tures and uncertain results, have been 
supplanted by the FINNELL in hundreds 
of schools throughout the country. 


An All Purpose Machine 


The FINNELL serves all kinds of floors 
equally well—floors of wood, tile, terrazzo, 
linoleum—floors in corridors, gymnasium, 
classrooms, locker rooms. It waxes, pol- 
ishes, scrubs—wet or dry—as the type of 
floor requires. It rotates from three to 
eight brushes—instead of one. It applies 
continuously from 30 to 100 pounds pres- 
sure instead of the one to three pounds 
applied intermittently by a man or a 
woman. 


There are eight FINNELL models—an 
exact size to meet your requirements. Let 
us investigate your needs and submit an 
estimate of the size and type of system 
which will meet them economically. No 
obligation. Write FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 805 East Street, Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
offices in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 








IT WAXES — IT POLISHES — IT FINISHES — IT SCRUBS 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER-~POLISHER 
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SCHOOL AT VALLEY STREAM. LONG ISLAND 


Frederic P. Wiedersum, Architect 


Rie HOOL officials and arehi- 


tects. who have analyzed 





their materials thoroughly 
before specification, are partic- 
ularly impressed with AUSTRAL 
WINDOWS beeause of the 
economy and absolute = stability 
resulting from their use. 


parce AUSTRALWINDOW GO. 








